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PEEFACE 


The old Gazetteer of Meerut was compiled by Mr. 
E. T. Atkinson, i.c.s., with the assistance of Mr. Q. H. 
James, i.o.s., who contributed most of the material. 
Much of this was taken from the Settlement Eeport of 
Mr. W. A. Forbes and Mr. J. S. Porter. In compiling 
the present volume, it has been found necessary to recast 
the whole account, and an attempt has been made to 
arrange it in a more concise form. I am much indebted 
for their assistance to Mr. R. W. Gillan, i.c.s., the Set¬ 
tlement OflScer, who has kindly contributed an account 
of his assessment; Mr. R. Oakden, i.c.s.; and Mr. A. T. 
Scott, I.c.s. The early history of the district has been 
written by Mr. R. Burn, i.c.s., and the rest has been 
compiled from the old Gazetteer and ofiBcial records. 


Naini Tal : 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


The district of Meerut forms part of the division of the 
same name, and is situated in the tract of country known as the 
Upper Du4b. It is bounded on the north by the district of 
MuzafFarnagar and on the south by Bulandshahr, both of which 
belong to the Meerut division. On the east the boundary 
throughout is formed by the Ganges, which separates it from 
the districts of Bijnor and Moradabad of the Rohilkhand 
division. All along the western bQundary flows the Jumna, 
which divides the United Provinces from the Punjab and 
separates the Meerut district from Dehli and Karnal. The 
district has a total area, according to the figures of 1901, of 2,362 
square miles. In shape it is roughly rectangular ; its greatest 
length is 58 miles and the least length 49 miles ; the greatest 
breadth is 48 miles and the smallest breadth 36 miles. On the 
south there is no natural boundary, nor on the north, except for 
some nine miles where the Hindan, flowing in a south-westerly 
direction, separates the Sardhana tahsil from tahsil Budhana of 
MuzafFarnagar. 

In its general aspect the district presents the appearance of 
a level alluvial plain without any hills or eminences of any 
magnitude. The general direction of the drainage is from north 
to south, and the slope is very gradual throughout. The regularity 
of the general gradient of the country is well illustrated by the 
slope of the road from Aligarh to Meerut and Roorkee, which 
passes through the centre of the district. The top of the fifteenth 
milestone on the Muzaflarnagar road to the north of Meerut 
has an elevation of 772*2 feet above the level of the sea. This 
diminishes to 739'3 feet at the Meerut church, and following the 
road to Aligarh, the tenth milestone shows an elevation of 
720*93 feet; Kharkhauda encamping-ground is 713*51 feet, the 
eighteenth milestone is 705*3 feet, and the H^ipur encamping- 
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ground is 692‘94 feet. Thus, in a distance of 42 miles from 
north to south, the total fall is 82T feet,aud the average gradient 
of somewhat less than two feet to the mile is very regularly 
maintained throughout the entire length of the district. The 
whole of Meerut is, in fact, a well cultivated plain, and there is 
no uneven ground save in the ravines that are generally found 
on the edge of the river valleys. The only marked dilference 
of level is that between the central plateau and these river 
valleys or khddirs as they are called. In the upland tract the only 
rising ground consists of a few sandbanks in the eastern parganas, 
a few mounds or tilas, such as the Lakha Mandap of pargana 
Barnawa, and here and there a deserted village site or kkera. 

The district may be divided into several distinct tracts, each 
with well-marked physical characteristics of its own. These 
may be described roughly as the north-western tract, the central 
depression, the eastern tract and the kh^dir lands of the Jumna 
and Ganges. A brief account of each of these will now be given, 
with a short description of their rivers and drainage systems, 
beginning from the Jumna on the west and ending with the 
Ganges on the east. 

The first of these natural divisions embraces the whole of 
the Baghpat tahsll, the greater part of Sardhana, and portions of 
Meerut and Ghaziabad. It extends from the Jumna on th*e 
west across the valley of the Hindan to the water-parting 
between the latter and the central depression, a line that is roughly 
marked by the course of the Ganges canal. This tract is the 
most fertile portion of the entire area of Meerut, and consists of 
a fine black loamy soil, which renders the parganas within it the 
richest in the district. This level plateau is only broken by the 
valleys of the Hindan and its small tributaries. Towards the 
west it sinks into the kh^idir of the Jumna, while on the south 
the good soil of the upland narrows to a point and terminates in 
the wide expanse of lowlying land or khddir between the 
Hindan and the Jumna, which stretches on into Dankaur of the 
Bulandsbahr district. Before proceeding to the account of the 
rivers and their kh^dirs it will be better to complete the des¬ 
cription of the upland plateau by dealing with its minor lines 
of drainage. 
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These are for the most part very ill-defined and cannot 
be described as streams. The drainage system known as the 
Kirthal carries off the superfluous water from the north of 
the Jumna-Hindan Dudb and embraces an area of about fifty 
square miles, of which about seven square miles lie to the 
east and the remainder to the west of the Eastern Jumna 
canal. The general direction is from north to south ; it has an 
average breadth of about 2i miles, and its length from the 
northern boundary to the point of escape into the Jumna valley 
is about eighteen miles. The limits of the system on the north 
is the Kandhla minor distributary, which leaves the canal at 
the 79th mile. On the east it is generally bounded by the 
canal from*'the 79th to 96th mile, but from the 92ud to the 
96th mile the watershed lies to the east of the canal; on the 
west it is bounded by a watershed running between the Kandhla 
and Nala distributaries, the latter forming its western boundary 
throughout. The whole of this tract is irrigated more or less 
from the canal, and the evils arising from over-saturation were 
felt many years ago. Considerably relief has been afforded by 
the completion of the Kirthal drain which falls into the Jumna 
near Lohari, and which really represents a determination of 
the bed of this line of drainage. 

Further south there is a similar line known as the Alawal- 
pur system, so called from the village of that name situated at 
the 100th mile of the canal. This also is a tributary of the 
Jumna, running in a direction generally south-west. It has a 
catchment area of about 36 square miles, extending from the 
Kirthal system on the north to the Baraut and B§ghpat road, 
where it passes into the lowland of the Jumna close to the town 
of Bdghpat. This watershed is bounded on the east by a small 
drainage system discharging into the Hindan, and on the south 
by a similar line of drainage known as the Deola. This line 
is not well defined till it crosses the canal, when it becomes a 
broad, and easily-traced valley gradually deepeniilg as it 
approaches the Jumna. Shortly after crossing the canal at 
Alawalpur it is joined by a branch of considerable size, which 
starts from near Barauli to the west of the canal and runs in a 
southerly course parallel to the canal as &r as Alawalpur* 
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There are three other minor depressions connected with this 
system: one to the east of the canal near Alawalpur, which joins 
the main line at the canal; one to the south-west of the canal 
from Qayampur; and a third close to Sheikhupur, which joins 
the Barauli branch. The superfluous waters of these systems 
are now all carried into the Jumna by regular drainage channels 
excavated by the Canal department. 

Further south the Deola branch line, referred to above, 
runs to the east of the canal into the Hindan near the road from 
B^ghpat to Muradnagar. On the west of the canal the original 
line can be still traced by the villages of Ladwari and Niwara 
to the Jumnk. Another line, known as the Khekra, rises to 
the south-east of the village of that name in pargana Bdghpat 
and runs past Firozpur and Charauri into the canal at its 
122nd mile near Sheikhpura. The canal occupies the lower 
portion of its original course, and before the excavation of the 
canal this line used apparently to run above Shahdara into the 
Jumna. 

This river exercises large influence on the Baghpat tahsll 
and all the land west of the Hindan. It enters this district from 
Muzaffarnagar and flows in a south and south-westerly course 
along the western boundary. Close to the south-west corner of the 
district it receives on its left bank the surplus water of the 
Eastern Jumna canal. The bed of the river lies so low that 
irrigation-from it is impracticable, and its water is only used for 
the cultivation of melons, which grow on its sandy banks in great 
luxuriance and are much prized for their excellence. The high 
bank of the stream varies considerably in appearance; in some 
places it is very well marked, but more commonly the ascent is 
fairly gradual. Generally speaking, the bahk is much higher 
in the north than in the south, and in the B^ighpat tahsil steep and 
abrupt cliffs are frequently met with, especially near the sites of 
the larger towns. In the north the khddir area is very small. 
The river generally flows close to the high bank, but. near 
Chaprauli takes a slight bend to the west for a few miles, while the 
same thing occurs in the neighbourhood of Kutana and Bdghpat, 
These three towns are all situated on the top of the high bank 
and in time of heavy flood the river approaches close to their. 
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outskirts. Consequently the Jumna seldom causes alluvion or 
diluvion. In May, the melting of the snow within the drainage 
area of the Jumna in the hills causes a considerable rise in the 
river; the stream is then very deep and strong, but it does little 
damage in the north, where the small area of lowland on its 
banks is actually benefited by the alluvial deposits brought 
down by the stream. Towards the end of the cold weather, 
owing to the amount of water that is taken out of the river by 
the canals, the Jumna is fordable nearly everywhere in this 
district, and frequently there is only a couple of feet of water 
in the bed. Further south, however, the absence of the high 
bank causes no such obstacle to the floods, which frequently 
overflow and saturate a great portion of pargana Loni, although 
the river is kept in place to a large extent by the training 
works of the Agra canal. Lands liable to fluvial action from 
the river are subject to a temporary settlement under the 
ordinary rules. 

This khddir land is much wider in the south than in 
the north. The well-marked ridge which forms the high 
bank of the river disappears in the south of Baghpat, or 
rather bends inward towards the Hindan. Here the uplands 
terminate in a sandy fringe of ravines and undulating soil, a 
stretch of useless land in which nothing will grow except an 
inferior kind of thatching grass. Further south of pargana 
Loni the khddir sinks into a lowlying tract which contains a num¬ 
ber of depressions which are nearly always covered with water 
to a depth of two or three feet. The sandy strip of inferior soil 
which crowns the high bank of the Jumna in the south continues 
northward throughout the course of the river, but is much 
narrower, as the descent from the upland is sharper in the north, 
and consequently the fringe of ravines and dry sandy soil is there 
much less extensive. Mr. Gillan in his Settlement Report divides 
the southern khddir into two portions, which he distinguishes 
as the upper and lower kh^dir. He writes: “ The upper khidir is 
a kh^dir without water; a khddir that is safe from flooding now by 
reason of the numerous works that cross and enclose it—the 
Eastern Jumna canal; the East Indian Railway, which runs on 
a high embankment the.whole way from the Hindan to the 
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Junma bridge; the Hindan cut, which carries the water of the 
Hindan across to the Jumna to feed the Agra canal; and the 
Okhla bund, which runs from the Jumna railway bridge along 
the bank of the river: but a tract characterized by peculiarly 
infertile sandy soil, called by the people ‘ dabkanS’ki-zamin ^ 
and altogether of very inferior quality. The lower khfidir is 
kh^dir proper, subject to floods, but resembling often in soils 
the upper khddir/* There has been no improvement in the 
upper kh^dir, although it was considered by Mr. Forbes that an 
increase of population must involve better cultivation. It 
appears that the natur^il infertility of the soil is, in fact, a bar 
to any distinct improvement. The lower khfidir, too, shows a 
serious decrease in cultivation. The population is only 105 to 
the square mile; the inhabitants depend more on cattle-rearing 
or cattle-stealing than on agriculture; cultivation is neglected 
and irregular, and the rates of rents are no higher now than 
they were thirty years ago. 

Between the Jumna and the Hindan there are two small 
streams which drain the north central portion of the upland tract 
known as the Kirsani and Banganga. Of these the Kirsani, or 
Krishni, enters the district near Tikri in pargana Baniawa and 
after a course of about twelve miles in this district flows into 
the Hindan just below the town of Barnawa. It is an unimport¬ 
ant stream, having no towns on its banks and being little used 
for the purpose of irrigation. It flows in a well-marked bed, 
the banks of which on both sides are broken by numerous 
ravines, and the land in its neighbourhood is of a sandy inferior 
quality. The Banganga is an altogether insignificant stream, 
which enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of 
Dhanaura, and after a course of about eight miles joins the 
Hindan at Shahpur, two miles north-east of Barnawa. Like 
the Kirsani, its banks are broken by numerous small ravines^ 
and the river is quite useless except as a drainage channel. 
It is sometimes dry in the hot weather, but in the rains the 
depth of water varies from four to five feet. Its bed has an 
average breadth of some fifty feet. 

The Hindan, which flows through the eastern half of the 
Diorth-western tract,^ enters the district from Muza&urBagar at 
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the village of Pitlokkhar, where it is joined by the Western 
K^li Nadi. It thence flows in an irregular course through the 
district as far as the Bulandshahr borders, its general direction 
being south-south-west. It is joined by the Jkanganga and 
Kirsani close to Barnawa, but has no other trihutary deserving 
of mention. The khildir of the river varies in width: at 
Malahra it extends for a mile on each side of the stream, while 
at Barnawa it is little more than one-fourth of a mile in breadth. 
Further south it widens out on the west to join the Jumna khddir 
in the south of Bdghpat, and then the khdclirs of the two rivers 
unite to form the sandy tract already described. On the left 
bank also the Hindan khddir spreads out in the south and 
comprises a large part of the Dasna pargana. This tracts 
generally resembles the khddir to the west. During the rains 
the river is nowhere fordable, but at other times there are 
numerous fords, some of which are not more than two feet in 
depth. It is only navigable in the rains, when a few boats 
ply for the convenience of passengers. The land inundated 
by the river is occasionally cultivated for the rabi crops, and 
the harvests are of excellent quality. A short temporary inun¬ 
dation is a cause of fertility, but in times of heavy flood the 
khddir lands are liable to become saturated and affected by the 
saline efflorescence known as reh, which has not disappeared in 
spite of the extensive drainage system undertaken by the canal 
authorities. Of recent years there has in fact been a con¬ 
siderable development of reh in the Hindan khddir and large 
areas of land have not been ploughed for twenty years and 
more. The waters of the river are used for irrigating the rahi 
crops and melons, which are grown in the sandy bed of^ the 
stream. In the lower portion of its course, just below the rail¬ 
way bridge at Ghaziabad, an artificial channel conveys a large 
portion of the waters of the river into the Jumna, this channel 
being in reality part of the Agra caual. In this manner the 
Hindan actually conveys some of the waters of the Ganges into 
the Jumna: for not only dues the tail-fall of the Dcoband canal 
empty its superfluous water into the Hindan near Budhana in 
Muzaffarnagar, but the Jani escape of the Ganges canal sends 
a much more considerable volume of Ganges water into the 
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Hindan. The Jumna, just below the artificial point of junction 
with the Hindan, is dammed by a weir at Okhla, and thus the 
waters of the Hindan are carried across the Jumna into the Agra 
canal. The natural course of the Hindan lies through the khfidir 
lands of Loni and the Dankaur pargana of Bulandshahr; the 
river is exceedingly tortuous here, its length through the khddir 
being no less than 30 miles from the bridge at Ghaziatlad. 

East of the Hindan the land is a continuation of the north¬ 
western tract as far as the Ganges canal, which runs along the 
watershed. Along the Hindan, as on the west, there is the usual 
strip of poor soil, of a sandy nature and cut up by ravines; but 
further inland it is generally of the same high quality, although 
it J'alls off a little to the south, especially in the Jalalabad 
pargana. Otherwise the soil is extraordinarily rich and uniform, 
fully irrigated and splendidly cultivated. The country is drained 
either by natural channels or by the cuts made by the canal 
authorities. The overflow water of the jhils at Rasulpur- 
Rohta, Dulampur and Satwai is carried off by means of the 
Satwai and Rohta cuts into the Jani escape, and water from 
the neighbourhood of Nek, Tikri, Bahrampur and Timkia 
is also admitted into the escape by inlets. Further south the 
Siwal drainage cut carries.the water from the lowlying lands at 
Kurali, Pastra, Bharapur and Jhalawa into the Hindan and 
serves an excellent purpose, as it has made this part of the 
district extremely productive. To the south of the Siwal cut 
lies a long depression extending from Patla to Ujhera. This 
has been drained by two cuts leading into the Hindan, with the 
result that a formerly waterlogged area is now covered with 
splendid crops. The jhlls at Didauli and Muradnagar and the 
long wide depression extending from Khurrampur to Bhikan- 
pur are drained by the deep Bhikanpur cut with drains from 
Khurrampur, Didauli and Ukhlarai. The two jhfis are hollows 
which cannot be drained quite dry; the Bhikanpur depression 
is drained, but the soil is not good and produces little else but 
thatching grass. 

East of the Hindan watershed is a tract that may be termed 
the central depression, which runs from north to south. The 
land slopes towards the east as far as the centre of this tract, and 
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then rises again as far aa the toad ftem Mtizaffarnagar to Meenrt 
and Bulandshahr, which may be roughly takeu ae Its easierit 
botindary. It thus inclndes a part of pargana Sardba&a, tho 
centre at Meerut, the east of Jalalabad and the greater portion of 
Dasna. This curious shallow depression begins in the neighboar-^ 
hood of Sardhana and runs as far south as the Bulandshahr 
border. Although it is hardly true to say that there ianoomlot 
for this tract, as it is in fact obviously ihosourrecf tbeChhoiyn 
and other minor streams which rise to the south of Meernt, its: 
distinguishing feature is the want of drainage. There are 
several ill-dehned depressions along'which the canal authorities 
have in many cases dug drains ; but even with these artificial 
aids the water does not escape very rapidly, and though the soil 
is generally good, tliere is a tendency to saturation and damage 
in unusually wet years. In places, too, there is a decided ten¬ 
dency to the formation of reh, which is rare in other parts ol the 
distiict, except in the kh^dir lands. The surface in this depres¬ 
sion is a level stretch of alluvial soil, and in the south the land 
is chiefly a rich loam all of which is culturable. 

This portion of the district has been the subject of cf'iistant 
attention lor the last forty-two years, and the diainago sys em 
can now be considered as perfect as it is possible lo make it 
without going below the level of the country —a course which has 
had to be ad apted with the Kadirahad and Dasna drains in ihe 
attempt to relieve hollows which were intended by nature to hold 
water, but in which the constant saturation has been attributed 
to the proximity of the Ganges canal. In the extreme north two 
drains carry off* the surplus water from Daulatpur and Jawala- 
garh into the old Abu escape. To the south of this the soil is- 
more sandy and absorbent, so that no artificial ihannels are 
required until we reach the neighbourhood of Sardliana, which 
lies between the canal and Salawa distributary. The drainage 
of Sardhana a I ways remained a thorn in the side of tho Irrigation 
department until orders were issued^ prohibiting iirigatiim 
in the vicinity of the town. At the present time the plate is 
surrounded with drains. To the north the Jhitkeri crain 
tlio Kusauli branch carry off the. drainage into the canal 
through an inlet. On the. west, the^ CUrhnlmda^Juledhn^ 
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with a syphon under the Salawa distributary, carries off the 
surplus water into the main drain above Nanun. In the town 
itself there are drains along almost every street, converging 
into the Sardhana drain which, after flowing through the Nanun 
depression, turns to the west and passes through the high uplands 
of the Hindan at an immense depth, eventually falling into the 
river near Hasanpur. To the south of Sardhana, in the 
neighbourhood of Dabathua and Khirwa, there are deep depres¬ 
sions which cause constant complaints in times of heavy^rainfall. 
Drainage, howevor, can only be effected by digging the drains 
far below spring level, so t^t it would be more convenient 
either to fill up the depressions or t© move the villages to 
higher ground. The depression is broken by a stretch of 
somewhat higher ground between Nanun aud Meerut, but 
further south the land sinks again in a more market 
manner. This tract is admirably served by the Kharauli, 
Sheikhpuri and Kadirabad drains and a small cut which relieves 
the flooded village of Kanshi in the extreme south of pargana 
Meerut. The only large depressions are the Sheikhpuri and 
Bhatjan jhlls, but the drainage is so effective that they are 
almost all cultivated in the cold weather and large crops of 
rice are raised on their banks in the rains. 

The triangular strip of country lying between the canal 
and the Sheikhpuri and the Kadirabad drains, and exteridirig 
from Bholaon the ncr^h to N4ahal on the south and Chandpura 
in pargana Hdpur on the south-east, is covered by a network 
of disliibutaiy channels and drains. To the east lies the 
Kadirabad drain and its numerous branches ; and to the west and 
south the Hawal drain with the abandoned Ghajarsi escape carry 
off the superfluous water. The tract contains numerous depres¬ 
sions, the chief of whidh are those at Dhandaula, E.cla, Puibri, 
Jnni i hurd, Niwari, Sikhera, Sikri Khurd, Kalchina, Jal4labad 
and Shamii; they are now all well drained and except in years 
of very heavy rainfall are cultivated in the winter, while even 
in the rains iheir banks are used for rice. The progress effe ted 
jn tills diiectirn is illustrated by the fact that a quarter of a 
century ago all these places we.e magnificent shooting-grounds, 
whereas at the present time they are perfectly dry in winter. 
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Further south in the portion of Dasna pargana surrounding 
Dhanaula there is a rich, well-cultivated, well-irrigated and 
well-drained tract, through which pass the Fadirabad, Hawal 
and Baral drains, all leading into the Kali Nedi. The depres¬ 
sions at Lakhan, Tisauli and Karanpur are served by separate 
cuts into the Hawal drain. The Nah il depression is drained 
into the canal by an inlet; while the Dhaulana, Parpa, Bajh ra 
and Dahirpiir depressions have special- cuts le?iding into 
the Baral drain. Below the' village of Debra an inlet has 
been made into the canal for the relief of the lower portion 
of the Baral drain, thus removing the possibility of flooding 
villages in Bulandshahr by the drainage from Meerut. 

In pargana Dasna, too, there is the gioat Masuri jhfl, the 
drainage of which has been the subject of heated* eorrcsponderroo 
in past years. The jhil lies considerably below the level of the 
country and in the attempt to drain it perfectly dry, the Dasna 
cut was excavated below the spring level. The results have 
been that the sides have constantly fallen' in and the waterway 
can only be kept open with the greatest difficulty. The Dohai 
and Sadarpur cuts leading from the depressions of the same 
names, do their work very effectively, but, as, at Bhikanpur, 
the soil is bad and only thatching grass is grown. The depres¬ 
sions of Kusalia and Kashta are, however, cultivated, sugarcane 
being grown on them for years continuously. The Dasna drain 
passes through the high uplands of the Hindan and joins the 
river below Ghivziabad. It is joined by the cuts from Pipalhora 
and Masuri as well as by a number of small drains from the 
Dasna estate. 

The next tract comprises^ the eastern uplands, which extend 
from the central depression to the ravines above the Ganges 
khrtdir. It is drained by the Kdli Nadi and its affluents, the 
watershed on the east culminating in the ridgo along which flows 
the Anfipshahr canal, beyond which the influence of the Ganges 
18 felt, the land becoming poor and sandy, while water is only 
found at a great depth. The chief characteristic of the entire 
tract is the existence of lines of bhur or sand which enter the 
district from the north and whose presence is so strongly marked 
in the eastern parganas of Muzaffarnagar. They in th^ 
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form of roll log dimes or eandbills which cooiinually change 
Iheir positicm. Those sandhills seem to owe their origin to the 
edmixiuie of sand in iho stratum through which the dm nage 
lines run and to the subsequent action of the wind. The main 
sandy ridge is one which starts in the S<xh4raupur district, and 
passing clu§e to the city of Meerut, continues southward through 
the Pudb as far as £ubt These sandhills are not conhned to 
the vicinity of tlie Ganges, but occur in the direction of the Kdli 
iJ’adi as well. In between the ridges thereare intervening levels 
of better soil. In some cases these stretches are quite extensive 
as in the case of the long line of good soil running through 
Mawana and right down the line of the Andpshahr canal. The 
eoil is never so rich, however, as in the north-western tract 
described above. 

The con-tiuction of the Andpshahr branch of the Ganges 
canal has greatly improved the eastern portion of this tract. In 
many places it runs quite close to the ravines of the Ganges and 
the broken country which separjites the uplands from the Ganges 
kh^dir. Though, however, there is much good land in the inter¬ 
stices between the sandhills, the tract is net a good one. The eastern 
portion is damaged by the proximity of the Ganges, wliilo in the 
west the Sa’awa pargana is very poor by reason of the prevalence 
of sand, and further south in Hapur there is sand on the one side 
while the oiber is cut up by the Kali Nadi and its tribuiaries. 
K&u The chief river of the eastern tract is the Kdli Nadi, which 

Kadi. rises in the Muzafiainagar district and flows southwaids into 
Bulaodshahr, finally joining the Ganges in Fatehpur. This 
stream, which should properly be called the Kalindi, is also known 
as ihe Nagan,or again as the eastern K^li Nadi, to distinguish 
it from ihe western Euli, a tributary of the Kindan. The Kdli 
Nodi has no important towns on its banks. It is crossed by 
bridges on the roads from Meerut to Mawana, Farichhalgarh and 
Garhmuktesar, and utar Pabugarh on the road between H^pur 
Its tribtt- and Gai hmuktesar. I he stream contains very Ji tilo water except 
taries. in the rains a id ii ncvernavigable. It ii joined in its course 
by three smaller streams whieh form part of the same central 
drainage syarem. Two of these are known under the generic 
name of Chkaym One Im M the kii baakand traversea nearijr 
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the whole length of the dial rict. rising at a point close toNiloha 
in pargana Hastiocpur; while the other is on the right bank 
atd has its origin in the central depsession, a short difetanoe 
to the south of Meerut. The eastem Chhoiya < losely resem¬ 
bles the K6li in character. In the early parts of its course 
it is an ill-defined straggling watercourse, running through low, 
ill-cultivated land and, except in the rains, is perfectly dry. In 
the latter part oi ile course it carries a sluggish stream thn^ugh 
a deep section with a more or less extended valley. It las a 
total length of about thirty miles and joins the about nine 
miles below H.^pur. 

A thiid tiibutary of the Kfili Nodi is the channel known 
as the Abu Niila, which consists of a cut of considerable depth 
and dimensions, which was dug in 18€9 as a canal from the 
north-west of pargana Saidhana, with the object of bringing 
>^water from the Hindan across the Ganges canal to irrigate the 
Meerut pargana. The attempt failed, for though water issaid to 
have reached Meerut once, it did so on no other occasion. The 
portion between the Hindan and the Ganges canal at Daulatpur 
was converted by Colonel Cautley into an escape, but this was 
afterwards abandoned for the newer Jani escape. From Kapsadh 
to the east of the Ganges canal the Abu Nala is connected with, 
and often gives its name to, the line of drainage which runs 
southwards by Pabli, the old cut was made int:^ a regular drain 
and issiill forma one of the two drainage lines for the eastern side 
pf Meerut cantonments. It is joined at Pabli by the Alipur 
line of drainage, which begins iu the series of jhlls to the noith- 
east of Saidhana, and eventually under the name of theKhodara 
joins the K&li Nadi at Kamalpup. This line was cleared out 
and improved in its upper branches in 1868, while at the same 
time the portion running through Meerut was repaired and 
enlarged. 

All these streams, including the Kfili Nadi, have been 
deepened and straightened by the canal authorities, not only to 
enable them to cany off the water from artificial drainage cuts, 
but with a view to improving the adjacent lands. The project 
has been ao far successful that the low-lands have greaily bene* 
fitedi while much land which was waterlogged and uselese h$§ 
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been rendered cultiirable;but on the other hand the deepening 
of the river beds has considerably decreased (he fiicililies for 
irrigation. In a similar f.ishion the wester n Chhoiya has been 
utilized and made to serve as a continuation of an important 
drain fr. m JabUahad, and is now known as the Ndla. 

The extension of the Ahu Ndia to the Kali Nadi as a drain- 
illustrates a curious feature of the drainage of the country 
lying to the west of tire Ktili Nadi. As already mentioned, 
the roiintry rises from the central depression eastwards in the 
direction of the metalled road running from north to south through 
the district; yet the drainage of the central depression, instead 
of following the natural fill of the couutiy to the south, is alvvayi 
making for the streams through higher land to the east, and the* 
general course of the d.ainage is south-south east. Apparently 
this is due to a subsidence of the central tract sub>equeaD to the 
definition of the course of the streams. As it is, the drain ig3 
ch .Uriels vhich join the . dli Nadi from the west begin as shallow 
chhoivas in low lying laud, but in their lower couroes run in deep- 
cut valleys through the higher ground. 

The country forming the watershed on the east of the tract, 
between the K6li Nadi and the Ganges, includes che Hasti- 
napur and Kithor parganas of tabsll Mawana and the Garhmuk- 
tesar aud Path parganas of Hdpur. This tract is divided into 
two minor watersheds by the Chhoiya. That lying to the east 
is traversed by the Anfipshahr branch of the Ganges canal, but 
this canal does not define the actual line of drainage, as in many 
places it has been found necessary to construct syphons under it. 
Generally the natural drainage into the Ganges east of the 
canal is as perfect as possible but in a few cases it has been 
supplemented by the excavation of artificial drainage channels. In 
the north-east corner a drain has bceo made in the khfidir to 
relieve the village of Bamuauli from floods on the Burhganga, 
To the south-east the country between Baksar and Puth is 
drained by the Wait and Baksar cuts which lead into the Siyjina 
escape. The only other drains are those near Shdhjahdnpur 
and Buklana, where syphons carry the drainage under the canal 
into the Nim Nadi, which flows into Bulandshabr district near 
Birampur. 
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This eastern tract consists largely of sandhills varied by 
intervenifig patches of good arable eandy clay. The drainage is 
nowhere a diffiiuh matter, as the soil is absorbent, but to the 
west of the canal a number of drains have been made leading 
into the eastern Chhoiya in order to relieve local depressions. 
In paigana Mawaia the Ikla drain starts at the village of 
Ehainsa ; lower down it is joined by a cut from Mawana, and 
further on by the Bali drain, which starting at the Gaunri jhll 
takes up the diainage of Bali and Ramnagar. This Ikla 
drain joins the Chhoiya near Murad gain pur. The Chhoiya 
itself forms a most efficient drainage line. It originates in two 
natural channels which cany ofi' tl^o diainage of Nilohaand 
Bisaula and unite into a single stream near Mawana ]' hurd. 
The narrow strip of the country between the Chhoiya Nala and 
the eastern Kdli is w^ell drained by three small streams and 
needs no artificial channels. 

Tu the west of the Ktili Nadi, in the north of this tract, the 
country is diaincd by the Chandsani and B.hatauli drains from 
the Muzaffarnagar district, which flow^ into the Kali Nadi. The 
minor watershed between the Kdli Nadi and the Abu NMa is 
crossed by a number of sandhills to the north of Meerut, but is 
well drained ly the Abu Ndla and its branches, to the east are 
the Kapsadh, Kaili and Udepur cuts and on the west the Baha- 
duipur, Pahuli and Fazilpur drains. The cantonment of Meerut 
is well diallied by the two lines of the A' u Nala, except when 
the K dli Nadi is in high flood, on which occasions the water 
is held up until the siream resumes its normal level. 

The easternmost tract is the well-known low khadir land of 
the Ganges valley. It is bounded on the west by the high cliff 
under which for ihrte-lourlhs of its length flows the Buihganga, 
an old bed ( f the Ganges whi^h is conneded with the main sti earn 
by nunieious watercouises. Many parts of the khadir are, no 
doubt, capable of cultivation, but it is chiefly < overe I with grass 
jungle fjill of pig and oiher will animals, while it also suffers 
liom \he apathy of - he landlords and the in;erior quality of the 
cultivators. In its geneial aspect it closely lesemblcs the khddir 
of Muzaffarnagar; it is a tract wiih many wandering depressions, 
but fairly raised on the whole, with s.oiis that are poor and light, 
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instead of being heavy and lovviying, and not exposed to any 
partieiilar danger either of floa i or of waterlogging. In the 
north the Ganges lies about seven miles from the ravines, but 
the distance between them gradually diminishes, and south of 
Gaihmuktcsar the khddir is very narrow. In the southern 
portion the level appears to be lower than in the north, and sinks 
gradually till in Path and Garhinuktes ir we find heavy swampy 
land that is only suitable for rice and cane. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that the khddir 
has of late years suffered much from the general deterioration 
that has overtaken all low lying tracts. In Pnth and Garhinuk- 
tesar at the time of the preceling settlement the khfidir was 
the richest and most highly assessed pntion of the parganas. 
At the recent settlement by Mr. Gillan cultivation had almost 
disappeared and the revenues were paid solely from the profits 
on upland cultivation. The decrease appears to be due solely to 
waterlogging, which is ascribed either, as in Muzaffarnagar, to 
the canal or else merely to wet seasons. The lowest point was 
reached in 1895, after the removal of the population on account 
of the scare caused by the Gohna landslip. In the northern 
portion also the khddir seems to hive suffered, although the 
story is by no means new. Sir Henry Elliot wrote that the 
grass in the khddir could be cut by any one on condiuion of 
their giving hall to the zjimiadar; but the “experiment was a 
hazardous one as the ground was infested with elephants and 
tigers,*^ Mr. Porter, on the other hand, states that before 
the mutiny many of the villages had been large and flourishing, 
but thfcvt deterioration had set in before he began his assessment. 
At all events there had been no improvement up to Mr, 
Gillanbs time, except possibly in Kithor. The recent settlement 
took place alter the cycle of wet years ending in 1895, and the 
kliddir was probably then at its worst. Tnere has been some 
improvement in the khddir since, and at the quinquennial 
settlement of the Pu h and Garhmuktesar parganas in 1902, 
cultivation was found to have recovered somewhat, as there 
were hundreds of acres under excellent rabi crops. On the 
other hand there is very little hope of any permanent improve¬ 
ment in the khddir. Something hae been achieved by the 
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then rises again as far as the road from Muzaffarnagar to Meerut 
and Biilandshahr, which may be roughly takejj as its eastern 
boundary. It thus includes a part of pargana Sardhana, the 
centre of Meerut, the east of Jalalabad and tin; greater portion of 
Dasna. This curious shallow depression begins in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sardhana and runs as far south as the Bulaudshahr 
border. Although it is hardly true to say that theie is no outlet 
for this tract, as it is in fact obviously the source of theChhoiya 
and other minor streams which rise to the south of Meerut, its 
distinguishing feature is the want of drainage. There are 
several ili-dehned depressions along which the canal authorities 
have in many cases dug drains ; but even with these artificial 
aids the water does not escape very rapidly, and though the soil 
is generally good, there is a tendency to saturation i.nd damage 
in unusually wet years. In places, too, there is a decided ten¬ 
dency to the formation of reh, which is rare in otlier parts ot the 
distiict, except in the khtidir lands. The surface in (his depres¬ 
sion is a level stretch of alluvial soil, and in the south the laud 
is chiefly a rich loam all of wdiicli is culturablc. 

Ibis portion of the ddtrict has been the subject of nstant 
attention for the last forty-two years, and the d;aiuage sys:em 
can now be considered as perfect as it is possible to make it 
without going below the level of the countiy —a course which has 
had to be adopted with the Kadirabad and Dasna drains in ihe 
attempt to relieve hollows which were intended by nature to hold 
water, but in which the constant saturation has been attiibuLcd 
to the proximity of the Ganges canal. In the exUemo north two 
drains carry off the surplus water from Dciulatpur and Jawala- 
garh into the old Abu escape. To the soulh of this ilie soil is 
nioie sandy and absorbent, so that no aiiificial (hanneis are 
required until we reach the neighbourhood of yardliana, which 
lies between the canal and Salawa distiibutaiy. The drainage 
of Sardhana always remained a thorn in the side of the Irrigation 
department until orders were issued prohibiting irrigation 
ill the vicinity of the town. At the present time the place is 
surrounded witli drains. To the north the Jhitkeri drain and 
the Kusauli branch carry off the drainage into the canal 
through an inlet. On the west the Chhabdria-Juledha drain, 
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with a syphon under the Salawa distributary, carries o£f the 
surplus water into the main drain above Nanun. In the town 
itself there arc drains along almost every street, converging 
into the Sardhana drain which, after flowing through tl:e Nanun 
depression, turns to the west and passes through the high uplands 
of the Hindan at an immense depth, eventually falling into the 
river near Hasanpur. To the south of Sardhana, in the 
neighbouihood of Dabathiia and Khirwa, there are deep depres¬ 
sions which cause constant complaints in times of heavy rainfall. 
Drainage, however, can only be effected by digging the draius 
far below spring level, so that it would be more c 'nvenient 
either to fill up the depressions or to move the villages to 
higher ground. The depression is broken by a stretch of 
somewhat higher ground between Nanun and ‘Meerut, but 
further south the land sinks again in a more marked 
manner. This tract is admirably served by the Kharauli, 
Sheikhpuri and Kadirabad drains and a small cut which relieves 
the flooded village of Kanshi in the extreme south of pargana 
Meerut. The only large depressions are the Sheikhpuri and 
Bhatjan jhlls, but the drainage is so effective that they are 
almost all cultivated in the cold weather and large crops of 
rice are raised on their banks in the rains. 

The triangular strip of country lying between the canal 
and the Sheikhpuri and the Kadirabad drains, and extending 
from bholaon the ncr.h to Nahal on the south and Chandpura 
in pargana Ilapur on the south-east, is covered by a network 
of distributary channels and drains. To ihe east lies the 
Kadirabad drain and its numerous branches ; and lotlu west and 
souih the Hawal drain with the abandoned Chajarsi escape carry 
ofi the supeifluous water. The tract contains numerous depres¬ 
sions, the chief ot whi'h are those at Dhandaula, Exla, Puihri, 
Jani i hurd, Niwari, Sikheia, Sikri ithurd, Kalchina, Jabdabad 
and Shainli; they are now all well drained and except in years 
of very heavy rairifiill are cultivated in the winter, while even 
in the rains their banks are used for rice. The progress effe ted 
in this direction is illustrated by the fact that a quarter of a 
century ago all these places we.e magnificent shooting-grounds, 
whereas at the present time they are perfectly dry in winter. 
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Further south in the portion of Dasna pargana surrounding 
Dhanaula there is a licii, wclhcultiviiLo<l, well-in igaie>l aud 
well-drained tract, through which pass the T'adirabad, Hav/al 
and Baral drains, all leading into the Kali Nedi. The depres¬ 
sions at Lakhan, Tisauli and Karanpur are served by separate 
cuts into the Hawal drain. The Nah il depression is drained 
into the canal hy an inlet; while the Dhaulaua, Parpa, Bajhtra 
and Dahiipur depressions have special cuts leading into 
the Baral drain. Below the village of Dcdira an inlet has 
been made into the canal for the relief of the lower portion 
of the Baial drain, thus removing the possibility of flooding 
villages in Bulandshahr by the drainage from Meerut. 

In pargana Dasna, too, there is the gieat Masuri jhil, the 
drainage of which has been the subject of healed corrcspoiidenco 
in past years. The jhfl lies considerably below the level of the 
couniry and in the attempt to drain it perfectly dry, the Dasna 
cut was excavated below the spring level. The results have 
been that the aides have constantly fallen in and the w^aterway 
can only bo kept open with the greatest dilliculty. The Dohai 
and Sadarpur cuts leading from the deprcs>ions of the same 
names, do their work very effectively, but, as, at Bhikanpur, 
the soil is bad and only thatching grass is grown. The depres¬ 
sions of Kusalia and Kashta are, however, cultivated, sugarcane 
being grown on them fur years continuously. Tiic Dasna drain 
passes through tue high uplands of the Hindan and joins the 
river bulow Ghiiziabad. It is joined by the cuts from Pipalhera 
and Masuri as well as by a number of small drains from the 
Dasna estate. 

The next tract comprises the eastern uplands, which extend 
from the central depression to the ravines above the Ganges 
khadir. It is drained by the Kali Nadi and its affluents, the 
watershed on the east culminating in the ridgo along which flows 
the Aniipshahr canal, beyond which the influence of the Ganges 
is felt, the land becoming poor and s ndy, while water is only 
found at a great depth. The chief characteristic of the entire 
tract is the existence of lines of hhar or sand which enter the 
district from the north and wdiosc presence is so strongly marked 
in the eastern parganas of Muzafiarnagar. They occur in the 
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form of rolliag dunes or saudliills which conlinually change 
their position. These sandhills seem to owe their origin to the 
admixture of sand in the stratum through which the dramage 
lines run and to the subsequent action of the wind. The wain 
sandy jidgo is one whic:h starts in the Suhnranpur district, and 
pas ing (dose to the city of Meerut, continues southward through 
the Dcdb as tar as Efcah. These sandhills are not confined to 
the vicinity of the Ganges, but occur in the direction of the Kdli 
Nadi as well. In between the ridges there are intervening levels 
of better soil. In some cases these stretches are quite extensive 
as in the caje of the long line of good soil running through 
Mawana and right down the line of the Andpshahr canal. The 
soil is never so rich, however, as in the north-western tract 
described above. 

Q.lie con truction of the Andpshahr branch of the Ganges 
banal has greatly improved the eastern portion of this tract. In 
many places it runs quite close to the ravines of the Ganges and 
the broi:en country which separates the uplands from the Ganges 
khddir. Though, however, there is much good land in the iiucr- 
stices between the sandhills, the tract is net a good one. The eastern 
porlioii is damaged by the proximity of the Ganges, while in the 
west the Sa. awa pargana is very poor by reason of the prevalence 
of sand, and further south in Hapur there is sand on the one side 
while the oiher is cut up by the Kali Nadi and its tribu’arics. 

The chief river of the eastern tract is the Kali Nadi, which 
Isadi. rises in the Muzaffarnagar district and flows southwards into 
Bulandshal.r, finally joining the Ganges in Fatehpur. This 
stream, which should properly be called theKalindi, is also known 
as the Nagan, or again as the eastern K(ili Nadi, to distinguish 
it from the western Kali, a tributary of the Hindan. The Kfili 
Nadi has no important towns on its banks. It is crossed by 
bridge.; on the roads from Meerut to Mawana, Pariohbalgarh and 
Gariimuktesar, and near Babugarh on the road between H/lpur 
Itstribu- and Garhmukiesar. The stream contains very little water except 
tano3. in the rains and is never navigable. It is joined in its course 
by three smaller streams which form part of the same central 
drainage system. Two of these are known under the generic 
laame of ChLoiya. One lies on the left bank and traverses nearly 
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the whole length of the district, rising at a point close toNiloha 
in pargana Hasiinapur; while the other is on the right bank 
aLd has its origin in the central depression, a short distance 
to the south of Meerut. The eastern Chhoiya < losely resem¬ 
bles the KMi in character. In the early parts of its course 
it is an ilhdefined straggling watercourse, running through low, 
ill-cultivated land and, except in the rains, is perfectly dry. In 
the latter part of its course it carries a sluggish’ stream’ thre^ugh 
a deep section wiih a more or less extend< d valley. It has a 
total length of abou^t thirty miles and joins the l\^li about nine 
miles below Hdpur. 

A third tributary of the Kdli Nadi is the channel known AbuNdla, 
as the Abu Ndia, which consists of a cut of considerable depth 
and dimensions, which was dug in 1869 as a canal from the 
north-west of pargana Sardhana, with the object of bringing 
water from the Hindan across the Ganges canal to irrigate the 
Meerut pargana. The attempt failed, lor though water is said to 
have reached Meerut once, it did so on no other ocea-ion. The 
portion between the Hindan and the Gauges canal at Daulaipur 
was converted by Colonel Cautley into an escape, but this was 
afterwards abandoned for the newer Jani es<^‘ape. From Kapsadh 
to the east of the Ganges canal the Abu Nalais connected with, 
and often gives its name to, the line of drainage which runs 
southwards by Pabli, the old cut was made int:» a regular drain 
and is still forms one of the two drainage lines for the eastern side • 
of Meerut cantonments. It is joined at Pabli by the Alipur 
line of drainage, which begins in the series of jhlls to the noith- 
east of Sardhana, and eventually under the name of the Ahodara 
joins the K^li Nadi at Kamalpur. This line was cleared out 
and improved in its upper branches in 1868, while at the same 
time the portion running through Meerut was repaired and 
enlarged. 

All these streams, including the Kl5li Nadi, have been Improve- 
deepened and straightened by the canal authorities, not only to 
enable them to carry otf the water from artificial drainage outs, 
but with a view to improving the adjacent lands. The project 
has been so far successful that the low-lands have greatly bene* 
fited, while much land which was waterlogged and useless has 
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been rendered cultnrable;biit on the other liand the deepening 
of the river beds has considerably decreased ihe facilities for 
irrigation. In a similar f.jshion the western Chhoiya has been 
utilized and made to serve as a continuation of an important 
drain fr*<m JaUlabad, and is now known as the Ndla. 

The extension of the Ahu Ndla to the Kali Nadi as a drain 
illustrates a curious feature of the drainage of the country 
lying to the west of the Kt^li Nadi. As akea«Jy mentioned, 
the country rises from the central depression eastwards in the 
direction o( the metalled road running from north to south through 
the district; yet the drainage of the central depression, instead 
of following the natural fill of the couotiy to the south, is always 
making for the streams through higher land to the cast, and the 
general course of the d ainage is south-south-east. Apparently 
this is due to a subsidence of the central tract subsequent to the 
definition of the course of the streams. As it is, the drainage 
chtiDiiels vhich join the KdliNadi from the west begin as shallow 
chhoivas in low lying land, but in their lower courses run in deep- 
cut valleys through the higher ground. 

The country forming the watershed on the east of the tract, 
between the K6li Nadi and the Ganges, includes che Hasti- 
napur and Kithor parganas of tahsll Mawana and the Garhmuk- 
tesar and Puth parganas of Hdpur. This UaCt is divided into 
two minor watersheds by the Chhoiya. That lying to the east 
is traversed by the Andp-ihahr branch of the Ganges canal, bnt 
this canal does not define the actual line o' drainage, as in many 
places it has been found necessary to construct syphons under it. 
Generally the natural drainage into the Ganges east of the 
canal is as perfe !t as possible hub in a few eases it has been 
supplemented by the excavation of artificial drainage channels. In 
the north-east corner a diain has bLen made in the khAdir to 
relieve the village of Bamuauli from floods, on the Burhgangar 
To the south-east the country between Bak^ar and Puth is 
drained by the Wait and Baksar cuts which lead into the Siyana 
escape. The only other drains are those near Shfihjahdnpur 
and Buklana, where syphons carry the drainage under the canal 
into the Nim Nadi, which flows into Bulandshahr district near 
Birampur. 
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This eastern tract consists largely of sandhills varied by 
intervening patches of good arable tandy clay. The drainage is 
nowhere a difficult matter, as the soil is absorbent, but to the 
west of the canal a number of drains have been made leading 
into the eatlern Chhoiya in order to relieve local depressions. 
In pargana Mawana the Ikla drain starts at the village of 
Thainsa ; lower down it is joined by a cut from Mawana, and 
further on by the Bali drain, which starting at the Gaunri jhil 
tales up the drainage of Bali and Ramnagar. This Ikla 
drain joins the Chhi-iya near Muradgainpur. The Chhoiya 
itsell forms a most efficient drainage line. It originates in two 
natural thanuels which carry ofif the drainage of Nilohaand 
Bisaula and unite into a single stream near Mawana Khurd. 
The narrow strip of the country between the Chhoiya NSla and 
the eastern Eiili is well drained by three small streams and 
needs ho artificial channels. 

To the west of the Kdli Nadi, in the north of this tract, the 
country is drained by the Chandsani and Khatauli drams from 
the Muzaftarnagar district, which flow into the K6li Nadi. The 
minor w'atershed between the Kdli Nadi and the Abu N^ila is 
crossed by a number of sandhills to the north of Meerut, but is 
well drained I y the Abu Ndla and its branches, to the east are 
the Kapsadh, i aili and Udepur cuts and on the west the Baha- 
durpur, Pahuli and Fazilpur drains The cantonment of Meerut 
is well drained by the two lines of the A: u Nala, except when 
the i dli Nadi is in high flood, on which occasions the water 
is held up until tiie stream resumes its normal level. 

The easternmost tract is tlie well-known low khiidir land of 
the Ga. ges valley. It is bounded on the west by the high cliff 
under which for ihree-lourths of its length flows the Buihganga, 
an old bed < f the Ganges whiLh is connected with the main sti earn 
by nuiiieious watercuuises. Many parts of tbe khudir are, no 
doubt, capable of cultivation, but it is chiefly covered with grass 
jungle full of pig and oiher wil! animals, while it also suffers 
from the apathy of »he landlords and the interior quality of the 
cultivators. In its general aspect itclosely resembles thekhfidir 
ot Muzaffainogar; it is a tract with many wandering depressions, 
but fairly raised on the whole, with soils that are poor and light, 
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instead of being heavy and lowlying, and not exposed to any 
particular danger either of flood or of waterlogging. In the 
north the Ganges lies about seven miles from the ravines, but 
the distance between them gradually diminishes, and south of 
Garhmuktesar the khddir is very narrow. In the southern 
portion the level appears to be lower than in the north, and sinks 
gradually till in Puth and Garhmuktesar we find heavy swampy 
laud that is only suitable for rice and cane. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that the khddir 
has of late years suffered much from the general deterioration 
that has overtaken all lowlying tracts. In Puth and Garhmuk¬ 
tesar at the time of the preceding settlement the kh^dir was 
the richest and most highly assessed portion of the parganas. 
At the recent settlement oy Mr. Gillan cultivation had almost 
disappeared and the revenues were paid solely from the profits 
on upland cultivation* The decrease appears to be due solely to 
waterlogging, which is ascribed either, as in Muzatifarnagar, to 
the canal or else merely to wet seasons. The lowest point was 
reached in 1895, after the removal of the population on ac:jount 
of the scare caused by the Gohna landslip. In the northern 
portion also the khddir seems to have suffered, although the 
story is by no means new. Sir Henry Elliot wrote that the 
grass in the khddir could be cut by any one on condition of 
their giving half to the zamindar; but the “experiment was a 
hazardous one as the ground was infested with elephants and 
tigers.Mr. Porter, on the other hand, states that before 
the mutiny many of the villages had been large and flourishing, 
hub that deterioration had set in before he began his assessment. 
At all events there had been no improvement up to Mr. 
-Gillan's time, except possibly in Kithor. The recent settlement 
took place after the cycle of wet years ending in 1895, and the 
khfidir was probably then at its worst. There has been some 
improvement in the khddir since, and at the quinqtiennial 
settlement of the Pu(h and Garhmuktesar parganas in 1902, 
cultivation was found to have rec )vered somewhat, as there 
were hundreds of acres under excellent rabi crops. On the 
other hand there is very little hope of any permanent improve¬ 
ment in the kh^dir. Something has been achieved by the 
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constructioa of drainage works; but the soil is poor and quiekly 
exhausted, so that it is doubtful whether it would repay the cost of 
extensive drainage schemes and systematic cultivation. Some 
J6ts from the uplands, who have recently purchased the village 
of Inayatpur in pargana Garhmuktesar, are trying to improve 
the style of cultivation, and it will be interesting to note the 
results of their efforts. 

The Burhganga, which forms so marked a feature of the 
khddir, is a sluggish, irregular stream, which in many places 
rather resembles a chain of swamps than a river. It enters the 
district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of Firozpur and 
flows southwards into pargana Garhmuktesar, when it joins the 
Ganges. Its distance from the high bank which separates the 
kh&dir from the uplands ranges from a few yards to a quarter 
of a mile. Its depth varies considerably in the hot weather 
when it is quite dry in places, but it always holds water in some 
of its larger swamps, which are generally marshy, reed-covered 
jhlls, with patches of open water. Opposite Hastinapur, a aeries 
of jhlls form with the Burhganga a large island after the rains* 
The general tradition that this stream represents an old bed of 
the Ganges is borne out by the fact that Timur in his Memoirs- 
states that he encamped at Firozpur on the banks of the Ganges. 
This place from the distances given corresponds with the village 
of that name mentioned above. The stream itself is of no use, 
but rushes for making matting and reeds for wickerwork chairs 
are cut from the swamps along its course. 

The Ganges enters the district from the east of Muzaffar¬ 
nagar and flows at first in a southerly and afterwards in a south- 
south-easterly direction, separating Meerut from Bijnor and 
Moradabad. The banks of the river are generally slightly 
defined on the one side and abrupt on the other, according to 
the position of the main stream. The channel is fairly stable, 
but in some places the banks suffer slowly from erosion. There 
bas been considerable diluvion in the southern parts of pargana 
Puth within recent years, and the area of cultivated land in 
the khWir is constantly changing. Formerly, the action of 
the Ganges in time of flood must have been considerable, for 
a very ancient tradi^a records the destruction by the river 
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of the old city of, Hastinapur. The Ganges is not now used 
to any great extent for navigation, owing in large measure to the 
suspension of through traffic caused by the construction of the 
Narora dam in the Bulandshahr district. It is at all times 
navigable for vessels not exceeding one hundred maunds burthen 
in this district, but a considerable amount of the river borne 
traflSc has been transferred to the canal. Another cause of the 
decrease in river communication is the construction of the 
various railways. The river is in no case used for irrigation, 
owing to the distance of the stream from the banks. The 
velocity of the stream varies at different periods of the year. 
In July and August boats descend at the rate of 45 miles in a 
day of 24 hours, and in September and October from 15 to 20 
miles ; but in the winter months they make no more than eight 
or nine miles. Garhmukbtesar is the only town of any size on 
the Ganges. A large annual fair is held there on the river 
bank, about a mile from the town, in the month of Eartik at 
the time of the full moon. The Ganges is crossed by the railway 
bridge a mile from Garhmukhtesar on the Ghdziabad-Moradabad 
branch of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Bailway. There are several 
ferries over the river which will be mentioned later. 

In the foregoing account mention has been already made 
of the principal jhlls and depressions and of l.he alteration in 
their aspect that has frequently taken place by reason of the 
drainage works undertaken. There are no jhlls of any import¬ 
ance in the north and west of the district, and this remark 
especially applies to the parganas of Chaprauli, Kutana, Baraub 
and B4ghpat. The chief remaining jhlls are in the kh^dirs of 
the Ganges and Jumna. There are several such depressions in 
pargana Loni, the chief being those at Ghfizipur, Kotla, Makan- 
pur and Gharaunda-Nimka. The jhils in pargana Meerut are 
those at Kharauli, Pathanpura, Rampur, Pawarti and Scdhapur. 
The Kharauli jhil, which has been already mentioned, is the 
largest; but this as well as the others is nearly dry in the cold 
weather. The chief jhils in pargana Jaldlabad are those at 
Bhikanpur, Sarwa, Khakra, Khurrampur, Jeori, Basantpur and 
Pasunda. Those which have not been already drained are of no 
great size or importance. In pargana Dasna there are several 
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jlills, known locally as dahara and aotia. The former may be 
defined as a lowlying tract of waste land subject to annual 
inundation, the surface of which has a glossy appearance and is 
usually covered with small red pebbles. Under this head come 
the Karanpur, Parpa, Sapnawat, Bajhera and Kapurpur jhils« 
The chief aotis, which are ill-defined natural drainage lines, are 
those of Mattiala, Sakrauda, Kusalia and Rasulpur. The large 
reservoirs at Dbaulana and Masuri are generally known by the 
ordinary name of jhll. 

The only parts of the district which are liable to flood are 
the Ganges khddir iri the Mawana and Hdpur tahsils and the 
villages in the lowlying tracts of pargana Loni and the south of 
Bt'vghpat near the Jumna. These areas are affected directly by 
the great rivers and consequently little can be done to prevent 
the occurrence of floods. In pargana Loni an embankment has 
been constructed to keep off the surplus water of the Jumna 
and the work has been on the whole successful, although the 
sandy character of the soil in the neighbourhood presents a 
constant difficulty. In the central portion of the district there 
was at one time considerable danger of flooding owing to the 
natural lines of drainage being impeded by canal works. Such 
floods are now of rare occurrence owing to the existence of 
the complete system of drainage works, by which the canal 
authorities have secured an easy outlet for surplus water. Much, 
too, has been done in this direction by the realignment of faulty 
distributary channels. 

In so highly developed a district it is only natural that one 
should find a comparatively small proportion of waste, and 
barren land. There is practically no jungle in the district, 
the only exceptions being of few patches of dh^k trees which 
occur here and there. The district has none of those Hiaar 
plains which form so marked a feature of the southern Du&b, 
and the comparative absence of the saline efflorescence known 
as reh is marked. The only tracts that are said to be affected 
by it in any material degree are the lowlying lands of the 
Hindan and the Ganges river bed near Hastinapur, and in 
these cases the saline matter undoubtedly owes its origin to 
constant saturation, Scattered areas of reh are also to be found 
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ia the parganas of Dasna and Jalalabad, and are popularly 
ascribed, and possibly with some reason* to saturation caused 
by the canal. The deterioration of the Ganges khfidir has 
already been described. The Settlement Olficer attributed this 
to the heavy rainfall of the seasons preceding the year of 
record, although he imagines that canal irrigation by raising 
the water-level must have had some effect. Strength is added 
to the latter theory by the fact that there has been no marked 
improvement in the khddir since the settlement, although 
the subsequent period has been characterized by a series of 
unusually dry seasons. Very little has been done towards the 
reclamation of the reh land, and it remains a matter of specu¬ 
lation whether it is possible. 

The statement of barren land in this district, including 
village sites, at the time of the settlement under Regulation IX 
of 1833 shows that there were 234,453 acres, or nearly 15 per 
cent, of the total area, barren. At Mr. Forbes^ settlement 
of 1860 the barren area had fallen to 190,019 acres, showing a 
decrease of 43,435 acres. This was due in great measure to 
the fact that in the former settlement many tracts were entered 
as 6sar or barren which were in reality fallow. In the Loni 
pargana, for instance, Of^ing to the pressure of labour on the 
cuUurable area the barren area had fallen from 21,469 acres 
to 13,410 acres. In B6ghpat the barren^area had been reduced 
by one-half, and similarly throughout every pargana the land 
returned as barren was considerably diminished. At the last 
settlement there was a further, though smailer, decrease, amount¬ 
ing to about 14,000 acres, and in 1902 the total barren area for 
the whole district, including the wide stretches of deteriorated 
land in the kh^dir, amounted to 177,249 acres or less than 
12 per cent, of the total area of the district. Of this only 
68,773 acres consist of actually barren land, the rcmaii^der 
being divided in almost equal proportion between land covered 
with water and that occupied by village sites, roads, buildings 
and the like. 

A large amount of the actually barren land, small as is its 
extent, is of considerable value as providing pasture and 
grazing gr*)uiid. la the upland portioa of the district there is 
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practically no grazing ground except in the immediate vicinity 
of Meerut, where there is a regular Government grass farm 
belonging to cantonments; and in fact the cattle of the uplands 
are chiefly fed from young crops grown for fodder in cultivated 
land. The only extensive grazing grounds of the district are 
those in the kh^dir of the Ganges and Jumna as well as a 
small area along the Hindan. The largest stretches of pasture 
are those in the parganas of Kithor and Hastinapur, where the 
khddir is very wide and the grazing land in some parts extends 
up to the Burhganga some five miles inland. The value 
of this pasture ground, however, is diminished by the fact 
that the grass which grows most luxuriantly is that known 
as panni, a coarse spejies which is injurious to cattle. Grazing, 
too, is impossible during the rains. Formerly there were large 
areas of pasture in pargana Puth, but these have been dimi¬ 
nished during the last ten or fifteen years by a change in 
the course of the Ganges. Generally, no fees are paid by the 
zamindars of the neighbouring villages, but when in times 
of scarcity of fodder cattle are brought down from Meerut, 
Hfipur and distant villages, a rate of six annas per acre is 
levied, and the few Cham^rs and Ghosis who make grazing 
their principal occupation receive two annas a month for 
each cow or ox, and four annas a month for each buffalo. The 
grazing grounds on the Jumna in the parganas of Chaprauli 
and Loni have somewhat increased of late years, but they 
are not so extensive as along the Ganges. 

Although the district possesses so little natural jungle, 
it is fairly well provided with groves. The eastern portion 
is well wooded, while in the west parts of Gh^ziabad and 
Hdpur and the whole of B^ghpat are thickly sprinkled with 
mango groves. Along the canals, too, there are lines of fine 
shiaham and other trees which have been planted by the 
department. The total grove area of the district in 1902 
was 13,421 acres, or little less than one per cent. At the settle¬ 
ment of 1860 the recorded grove area was only 2,453 acres, but 
then a large proportion of grove land was classed as uncultur- 
able waste. It is difficult, however, to ascertain whether there 
has been any advance in this direction, but there is certainly 
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still much room for improvement, especially in the. poorer 
tracts where groves still often flourish when a crop is barely 
possible. In this connection we may quote the words of 
Mr, Gillan 

Mr. Forbes was rather severe on the indolence of the 
Sherpur Pathdns, who preferred the planting of groves to 
cultivation ; but when I find that they have now a bagh letting 
for Rs. 400 in sandy soil which would be worth at most Rs. 100 
for cultivation, I think they deserve not blame, but commenda¬ 
tion. That a grove in the long run is most remunerative cannot 
be doubted, but it requires a good deal of capital and is slow in 
giving a return ; and these are facts which, with the smallness 
of the area held by most co-sharers and the difficulty of 
united action in bhaiyaohara communities, prevent the exten¬ 
sion of groves even in parts where they would be advantage¬ 
ous. In numerous petty properties it is impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to interfere; but in the Ganges ravines I think there 
is scope for a large and profitable scheme. The feasibibity of a 
‘ fuel and fodder' reserve in such situations has been proved 
in other districts, and with proper management it could not 
fail to be profitable here, both to the promoters and to the 
agricultural and non-agricultural population of Meerut.” 

The commonest tree to be found in these groves is the 
mango, but the district possesses a fair reputation for many 
other varieties of fruit trees. Those most frequently found are 
the hel and the guava. Of the latter there are three varieties: 
the common pale yellow, the guldbi or pink, and the safed or 
pear guava. Citrons of all kinds "are largely grown, and 
especially oranges. The other common fruit trees of the district 
are the lokwat, peach, apple, pomegranate, pummelow, and 
several varieties of plums. The arboricultural operations car¬ 
ried on by the Public Works department and the District 
Board will be referred to under the head of communications in 
the following chapter. 

The mineral products of the district are neither numer¬ 
ous nor important. In former days salt was largely obtained 
in this district from the extensive salt tracts of Gh^ziabad, 
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portions of which lie in pargana Loni and the remainder in the 
Bulandshahr district. This salt tract is situated in the low- 
lying khddir lands of the Jumna and stretches along the banks of 
the river from beyond the town of Loni into pargana Dddri of 
Bulandshahr. Since 1833 the manufacture of salt ^has been 
entirely suppressed, but previous to that year many thousand 
mauLds of salt used to be turned out annually. A little saltpetre 
is manufactured in the Meerut district, but the outturn is small. 
Saltpetre works are to be found in a few villages of B^gbpat, 
H4pur and Mawana tahslls, but no extensive business is done. 
Previous to 1867 a saltpetre refinery was in work at Hdpur, but 
since that year it has been closed owing to the depressed condi¬ 
tion of the trade. The impure carbonate of soda, commonly 
called rehy is found in small quantities in the kh^idir lands and 
elsewhere as mentioned above. It has some small mineral 
value, being used in the manufacture of country glass and is 
collected and employed in washing by dhobis. 

The only other mineral product deserving of mention is 
kankar. There are kankar pits in many villages in each tahsll. 
Both the large block kankar used so extensively in canal 
works, and called chataUf and the small nodular kankar used 
for roads and known as bichhwa are found. The most extensive 
block kankar pita are those of Nandpur and Narainpur in the 
Qhfiziabad tahsil. Nodular kankar is found in all parts, but 
^especially in the south, as, for example, in the neighbourhood 
of Gbdziabad and in the Qarhmuktesar and H^pur parganas. 
The price of kankar at the pits varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
per hundred cubic feet, and the rate cf cartage varies con¬ 
siderably according to the distance and the season. Lime is 
manufactured from kankar at various places in every tahsil, 
kilns being found at almost every quarry. The present price of 
kankar lime varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per hundred maunds. 

There is no stone in the district except such as is brought 
from Dehli and Agra. Bricks are manufactured at several 
places and are made in three sizes, the cost varying from 
Rs. 125 to Rs. 800 per lakh. The district does not contain suf¬ 
ficient timber to meet building requirements, The s^l tree does ‘ 
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not occur here, and large quantities are imported from Hardwdr 
by the Ganges canal. The commonest timber ,tree grown,i^in 
the district is shiaham; the average price^varies from Re, 1-8-0 
to Rs. 2 per cubic foot. Other woods used in building are the 
jamun, nkn, aud mango, all of which are kgrown here. The 
usual price of jamun is Re. 1-8-0 per cubic foot. ^^Tbe:wood 
lasts for about twenty years and then becomes afflicted with a dry 
rot. The price of nim and mango is about ten annas a cubic 
foot. The wood of the dhdk tree, which is fairly common, is 
also much used in building. The babul or kikar is largely 
employed for making agricultural implements, while its bark is 
very valuable as a tanning medium. The wood of the gular, a 
species of fig, has the peculiar characteristic of being unaffected 
by water, and it is consequently used largely for the foundation 
frames of wells. 

The principal wild animals occurring in the Meerut district 
are the leopard, antelope, hog-deer, nilgai, fox, pig, wolf, jackal, 
porcupine, hare and monkey. Tigers, which were once numerous 
in the Gauges kh^dir, have now practically disappeared. One 
was shot about ten miles north of Garhmuktesar in 1895, 
Hyaenas, too, are occasionally met with. Leopards are fairly 
common in the kh^dir of the Ganges and in the ravines that 
fringe the edge of the uplands. Antelope are common in most 
parts of the district, but they are continually persecuted and 
good heads are rare. Wild pig abound in the Ganges khddir 
and are met with elsewhere. The district has long been 
famous for its pig-sticking, aud the well-known Khddir Cup 
meeting, which takes place annually in March or April, attracts, 
votaries of that sport from all parts. Wolves are somewhat 
common in the ravines of the Ganges and are also found along, 
the Kdli Nadi and in other places. Rewards are paid for the. 
destruction of dangerous animals as in other districts. For 
leopards, Rs. 5 are given ; for male wolves Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 for 
females : male cubs, eight annas and female cube, two annas ; for 
hyaenas, Rs. 2. The average amount paid in rewardls &>» the* 
three years ending 1901 was Rs. 541. The list included seven 
leopards and cubs, two hymn&s ^nd 631 wolvee of all descriptions; 
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The average number of deaths caused by wild animals for 
the same period was about six annually. Most of these were 
due to the attack of wolves and jackals on small children. 

Snakes do far more damage. The average recorded mor- Bnakas. 
tality from snake-bite is 34. The snakes of this district are of 
the ordinary kinds met with everywhere. Mr, Atkinson 
recorded a very large number of species from a note supplied 
by Mr. H. M. Rogers, i.C.s. In this it was stated that accord¬ 
ing to the popular classification there were no less than 34 
different kinds of snakes to be found in the district; but if this 
is so, some of them must be very rare. At all events, the native 
descriptions of these snakes are of little practical use. 

The birds of the district are very numerous. Game-brids Birds, 
are plentiful in the Ganges kh4dir and in the ravines bordering 
on the uplands. Wild duck and teal are found in numbers 
along the Burhganga, and in places along the Hindan and 
Jumna as well as in the larger jhlls in the interior. Snipe also 
are common in many places. Geese are to be met with on the 
great rivers. Black partridge are common in the H4pur and 
Mawana tahslls, and especially in the Ganges khddir. Grey 
partridge, quail and blue-rock pigeons are to be found every¬ 
where, but the green pigeon is scarce. Sand-grouse are very 
plentiful in certain seasons, occurring chiefly in the khSdirs of 
Mawana, Hdpur and Gh^ziabad. Florican are also to be seen 
occasionally in the Ganges khd,dir. 

Among the other birds, mention may be made of the follow¬ 
ing, although the list is by no means exhaustive : barbets of 
several kinds, and especially the crimson-breasted barbet or 
coppersmith ; the sunbird; the Indian roller or nilkant, com¬ 
monly known as the blue jay ; several kinds of kingfisher ; the 
hornbill, hoopoo, swift, nightjar, hawk-cuckoo or brain-fever 
bird, koil, crow-pheasant, parrots, owls and owlets of several 
descriptions ; vultures, kites, shrikes, the black drongo or king- 
crow, peafowl, tree-pies, minas, orioles, tailor-birds, crows, 
doves, weaver-birds, fly-catchers, blue-throats, robins, sallows, 
ouzels, babblers, bulbuls, and several kinds of chats, larks 
and wagtails. Among the water-birds we may record the 
sfiras, coot, moorhen, courser, the Indian darter or snake- 
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bird, cormorants, stilts, terns, spoonbills, adjutants, the little 
grebe, black ibis, herons, and several varieties of storks and 
egrets. There is no trade, however, in the skins of wild birds 
or animals. 

The fisheries of the district deserve mention, though they 
are of no great importance. Fish of all descriptions are to be 
found in the rivers and canals. The same varieties occur in the 
Ganges canal as in the Ganges river, and, except the larger 
species, the Eastern Jumna canal contains nearly the same kinds 
of fish as the Jumna river. They are mostly caught by the 
lower castes of Musalmans, Kahars, Kolis, and Khatiks. There 
are about 220 fishermen and fish-dealers in the whole district, 
most of whom live in the neighbourhood of Meerut, where they 
find a ready market. There are four common modes of 
catching fish: by the net, the rod, the tdpa or bottomless 
basket, and by forming dams. Large quantities of fish are 
caught at all seasons of the year except during the rains, when 
they are said to be impure and are little sought after. Fish are 
largely consumed by most classes, except Brahmans, Banias and 
Jains. The price varies according to kind and quality, ranging 
from about four annas to one anna per 5^, although the more 
highly prized species, such as anwari, fetch as much as eight 
annas a sJr. 

The domestic animals of the district are of more import¬ 
ance. There is no particular breed of cattle, but several zamin- 
dars have from time to time imported good bulls from Hissfir, 
which has resulted in a great improvement of recent years. 
There are now large numbers of excellent animals, and especially 
bullocks in the district. The best of them come from Hissllr, 
but many good animals are bred locally. The price of domestic 
animals of all sorts has largely increased of late years, the rise 
since 1875 being about 75 per cent. The price of a plough-bullock 
ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs. 125 or even more; while bullocks for 
carriage purposes fetch from Rs. 80 to Rs. 200. Buffaloes vary 
in price from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100. The price of cows differs accord¬ 
ing to the quality and lies anywhere between Rs. 15 and Rs. 50. 

Horse-breeding has become a very important business in 
this district. The establishment of the Government stud at 
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Babugarh has for many years given encouragement to the 
zamindars, who have largely turned their attention to horse- 
breeding. There has been a considerable improvement during 
the last thirty years, and many zamindars now breed excellent 
animals which are bought as chargers for the native cavalry 
and for the mounted police. Further encouragement has been 
given to the breeding of good animals by the institution of the 
annual horse show at Meerut in connection with the Nauchandi 
fair, and by the similar shows at Bulandshahr, Muzaffarnagar 
and Aligarh, The price has risen proportionately. Animals 
bred from good stock fetch from Rs. 200 to Rs. 750, and occa¬ 
sionally even higher prices are obtained. Besides the stallions 
at the Babugarh stud, Arab and English sires are kept at 
different places in the district by Government and, till recently, 
by the District Board. The latter supported twelve stallions 
for breeding purposes till the operations were taken over by the 
imperial authorities in 1903. 

Mule-breeding has also been much encouraged by Govern¬ 
ment and is on the increase. A good stamp of mule is now bred 
here and is used for transport purposes. Most of these are bred 
from Government donkey stallions, for the donkeys of the 
country are for the most part of a wretched description. The 
Kumhars alone breed donkeys, and these are almost invariably 
diminutive and deformed animals. One of the causes of this 
deformity is that they are worked when too< young, and 
another is the practice of tying their legs together to prevent 
them from straying. In addition to this, they are over¬ 
worked and underfed. Their price varies from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30. 

The sheep and goats of the district call for no special 
remark. There is no good breed here and no efforts have as 
yet been directed towards their improvement. They are reared 
and tended by Gadariyas. The price of sheep varies from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 6 according to size and quality; and that of goats from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 10. 

A census of all the cattle and stock available for agri¬ 
cultural purposes was taken in August, 1899. It was then 
ascertained that the district had 252,866 bulls and bullocks td 
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105,700 ploughs and 36,324 carts—-a somewhat low proportion. 
The number of male buffaloes was 4,366, which is surprisingly 
small, but not peculiar to this district, as there are very few 
both in Muzaffarnagar and Saharaupur. In addition to the 
above, there were 129,620 cows, 124,827 cow-buffaloes and 
293,826 young stock. A second census was made in 1904. The 
number of bulls and bullocks had risen to 253,586, while 
ploughs had increased by 3,060. Cows numbered 132,387 and 
cow-buffaloes 128,518. Besides these, there were 3,708 male 
buffaloes and 307,642 young stock. These figures stand in a 
comparatively high proportion to other districts, and it must be 
remembered that not only does Meerut contain a very large area 
of grazing ground, but that it also is an important centre of the 
ghf trade. The large number of young stock is a proof that breed¬ 
ing is carried on extensively in this district, but as the areas in 
which breeding is carried on are small in proportion to the total 
area, the large proportion of cows and cow-buffaloes is not at 
first evident. Horses and ponies at the last census numbered 
20,499—a figure which is not surpassed by any other district. 
Mules and donkeys, too, numbering 25,447 in all, are more numer¬ 
ous than in any other district of the United Provinces. Sheep 
totalled 82,718 and goats 104,040, which is a high proportion; but, 
as has been already mentioned, neither are very important. 

Cattle disease does not appear to be very prevalent in the 
district, but the returns are no more complete here than 
elsewhere. The available figures, indeed, tell us very little. In 
the returns for the ten years ending 1902 the entries for no less 
than six years are blank; this is manifestly incorrect in a 
district which possesses so large a number of cattle. There is 
always difficulty in ascertaining the true state of cattle disease, 
owing to the reticence of the people on this subject. There is 
a veterinary hospital at headquarters in the charge of an 
Assistant Veterinary Surgeon who is paid by the District Board, 
and a second Assistant Surgeon is employed by the Board for 
visiting different places in the district. From the meagre 
statistics available it appears that rinderpest is the most common 
disease, but it occurs spasmodically. There was a severe 
outbreak in 1899, when 1,142 cattle were reported as seized and 
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554 died. In the following year the epidemic seems to have 
abated in severity, the seizures being only 90 and the deaths 65. 
In 1901 no cases were reported. There was another small 
outbreak in 1897. Next comes foot-and-mouth disease, which 
occurred with great severity in 1899 and 1901, and to a minor 
degree in 1897 and 1900. In 1899, which seems to have been 
a very bad year for cattle both in this district and elsewhere, 
there were 981 cases and 289 deaths. In 1901, however, out of 
777 cases only six were reported as fatal. Anthrax fortunately 
is not common. In 1899 an outbreak occurred, in which 50 
animals were seized and all of them died. A few deaths from 
pleuro-pneumonia and other causes were reported in 1899, and 
in fact it appears that for this year alone the figures in any 
way approach correctness. 

The comparative vicinity of the mountains and the high 
attitude combine to render the district one of the healthiest 
parts of the plains of India. The weather for five months, from 
November to March, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The 
prevailing winds are westerly and northerly. In January a 
light hoar frost is frequently found in the early morning, and 
at one time ice used to be collected and stored by laying out 
shallow earthen pans which on cold nights became covered 
with thin coatings of ice, but now-a-days the manufactured 
article, which is both better and cheaper, is almost ‘universally 
used. In April the hot westerly winds commence ; at first they 
begin in the afternoon and cease at sunset, but later on they begin 
in the morning and frequently continue during the greater part 
of the night. They generally cease in June. They make the 
atmosphere sultry, but are not at all injurious to health; many 
persons, in fact, who suffer severely from rheumatism and 
remittent fever, enjoy better health during the hot weather 
than at any other period of the year. Towards the end of June 
the winds become variable and the weather close and cloudy, 
with occasional showers in the intervals, between which it is 
extremely oppressive, hot and damp. When the regular rains 
set in it continues fairly cool till the end of September; during 
this month it is cloudy, with little wind, and occasionally 
extremely hot and exhausting: this is the most unhealthy season 
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of the year. In October, though the days are very hot, the 
nights gradually become cool and pleasant. The annual mean 
temperature of Meerut where there is a Government meteorolo¬ 
gical station, is about 76*75 degrees. January is the coldest 
month with a mean temperature of about 57 degrees; and May and 
June the hottest, with a mean of about 90*5 degrees. The range 
of temperature, however, is much greater in May than in June. 
It is greatest in March and April, and again in October and 
November. The temperature in the shade does not often exceed 
100 degress except in Mayand June, although later on it depends 
largely on the nature of the rainfall. 

Bftinfall. The district is practically the meeting place of the Bombay 
and Bengal monsoon currents. The latter falling off in strength 
as it works westward, and the Bombay current being apt, 
when it is weak or diverted by cyclonic storms in the Central 
Provinces, to reach no further than Jaipur, the monsoon rainfall 
of the district is light and often uncertain. If the mean annual 
rainfall be mapped, the inferior limit of the belt in which 
the mean is 30 to 40 inches runs not far from, but slightly 
nearer, the hills than the line of the Ganges. The 20 to 30 
inches boundary lies to the west of the Jumna. The district is,, 
therefore, on the boundaries of these two belts, which are about 
150 miles broad in the south and east, but in the neighbourhood 
of Meerut they are only some thirty miles broad. The east of the 
district gets more rain than the west. The lightest rainfall is in 
the south-west, and here at the same time it is most inter¬ 
mittent. The parganas of Loni and B^ghpat frequently receive 
barely half the rainfall of Mawana in the Ganges valley. The 
district depends almost wholly on the monsoon, but rain some¬ 
times falls in considerable quantities in the latter part of 
December and the early part of January, and in unirrigated 
land is the saving of the spring crop. Cyclonic storms 
occur from time to time towards the end of the hot wea¬ 
ther, strong gales coming on suddenly from the north-west 
and frequently terminating in rain, but the fall is generally 
of little material consequence, save as cooling the atmosphere. * 

B&infall Available records show the total rainfall for the whole 
data. district from 1844 ; but a break occurs between 1853 and 1861, 
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chiefly owing to the disturbances ^caused by the mutiny. The 
average annual rainfall from 1844 to 1901 inclusive is 88*08 
inches. This is subject to constant variation. For the five years 
ending 1895 the average was no less than 46*'75 inches, while 
from 1867 to 1875 the average fall was only 25*06 inches. 

During the latter period there were two years of abnormally 
small rainfall, for in 1868 the total was only 17-3 inches and 17*8 
inches in 1869. In the famine year of 1860 the average for 
the whole division was but 12*2 inches, so that this is prob¬ 
ably the lowest fall ever recorded. In 1896, a year of great 
scarcity elsewhere, the average fall for the district was 20*19 
inches. The figures for the past thirty years show an average of 
25*15 inches between the 1st of June and the 1st of November ; 

2*3 inches from November to the end of February and 1*51 
inch from the 1st of March to the beginning of June. Kain- 
gauge stations are maintained at each of the tahsll headquarters* 

The returns for the past six years amply illustrate the state¬ 
ment made above as to the general distribution of the rainfall, 
Mawana heads the list with 24*76 inches, followed closely by 
Sardhana and Meerut, while Hdpur has 22*29 inches, Bdghpat 
gives ^n average of 18*65 inches, while Ghdziabad comes last, 
with only 16*69 inches. The fall in pargana Loni is probably 
even less. 

A very fair idea of the general health of the district can be Health, 
obtained from the statistics given in the appendix.* They are 
useful as a general guide, and at least provide us with a pro¬ 
portionate statement of diseases. The figures are remarkable as 
showing the comparative immunity of the district from all 
epidemics save malarial fever. Meerut itself is considered one 
of the healthiest stations in India, and the climate is found 
to be favourable to many of the diseases induced by residence 
in other parts. Europeans do not often suffer from a first attack 
of malarial fever, though returns of this disease occur during the 
latter part of the rains. Fever in Meerut is particularly common 
amongst the grass-cutters, whose occupation exposes them to 
unhealthy alluvial exhalations. The commonest diseases amongst 
the European troops are dysentery, typhoid, and hepatic disease, 


* Appendix, Tables 111 and IV. 
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with a strong tendency to abscesses. The direct rays of the sun 
are very powerful from the beginning of March to the end 
of November, and to this is attributed the prevalence of diseases 
of an inflammatory nature. September and October are undoubt¬ 
edly unhealchy months; in the latter the changes of tem¬ 
perature are considerable, and are much felt by those whose 
constitutions have been debilitated by the previous hot and 
rainy seasons. 

During the ten years ending in 1902, of the total number of 
deaths recorded, no less than 95 per cent, were ascribed to fever. 
As in all other districts of the Dudb in which there has been 
a large extension of canal irrigation and a consequent rise in 
the water-level, the increased mortality from this disease during 
the past 50 years has long been notorious. It led directly, in 
conjunction with the deterioration of low-lying tracts, to the 
inauguration of very extensive systems of artificial drainage; but 
it still remains to be seen whether any permanent improvement 
in this direction is to be thus secured. Fever is responsible for 
over 42,000 deaths annually in this district, and this hos been 
largely exceeded on several occasions since the completion of 
the drainage systems. The death-rate appears to be somewhat 
lower in dry years, but not to any marked extent. The lowest 
mortality recently recorded was in 1893, a year of very heavy 
rainfall, The worst feature of the situation is that the disease 
appears to be endemic. At first, as in Bulandshahr, it appeared 
in violent epidemic form, but at the present time the death-rate 
is almost constant. The inaccuracy of old records constitutes a 
great difl&culty in tracing the history of the disease and in 
attributing it to its proper causes. The number of reported 
deaths from fever in 1868, a year of drought, was only 8,425, 
but then the total recorded mortality was only 11-89 per mille, 
which must be far below the mark. In 1872, after the intro¬ 
duction of an improved system of record, the fever mortality 
had risen to 38,209, with a total death-rate of 35*53. This 
was no doubt exceptional, but from 187Donwards the rate was 
never less than 24, while at the present time it is close upon 30 
per mille for the whole district. Although, roughly speaking, 
the greatest mortality from fever occurs along the lines of canal 
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yet it is higher in the towns than in the country. The 
only established facts are that there have been simultaneously 
an enormous development in the canal-irrigated area, a 
considerable rise in the water-level and a terribly enhanced 
death-rale from malarious fever. To some:minds the conclusion 
is obvious. 

Cholera always claims a few victims yearly, but severe other 
epidemics are rare. Since 1891 the average mortality under 
this head has been somewhat less than 550 annually, but for six 
of these years the average is only 30. There was a bad outbreak 
in 1891, when 924 persons died, while in the following year 
the death roll rose to 3,553. Other but less violent epidemics 
occurred in 1896, 1899 and 1900. In 1867 one of the worst 
known outbreaks occurred. Cholera was brought down by the 
pilgrims from Hardw^ir in the middle of April. The disease 
was prevalent throughout April, May and June, but abated till 
the end of August, when it attacked the Buffs, then stationed 
at Meerut, in the most virulent form, almost every case in the 
regiment proving fatal. They lost over 130 men in two months, 
the percentage of fatal cases in cantonments being 92*8. The 
recorded mortailty from cholera for that year was 4,073, but 
this is probably a very moderate estimate. Small-pox is now 

comparatively rare. The average mortality since 1891 has been 
39 annually, but only 7-2 if we exclude 1896 and 1897, when there 
wei*b slight epidemics. Formerly its ravages were terrible. In 
1869 there were 4,984 deaths recorded from this cause, while 
the average for the eight years ending 1874 was as much as 1,822 
annually. The decrease can only be ascribed to the spread of 
vaccination. 




CHAPTER IL 


AaRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


Cultivation has reached a very high standard in Meerut, 
as in all the districts of the Dudb. The district has always 
been very highly developed, and the large proportion of cultiva¬ 
tion to the total area has ever been a noticeable feature since the 
advent of British rule. Cultivation received a great impetus 
from the rapid extension of canal irrigation, and since the 
completion of the main lines of canals there has been but little 
further cxtension—a fact which tends to prove that cultivation 
has already reached a point approximating to its furthest possible 
limit. Already a large amount of land has been brought under 
the plough which was formerly considered unculturable. Wide 
areas in the immediate neighbourhood of jhlls and depressions 
are now regularly cultivated, although, of course, such land is 
liable to saturation in years of exceptionally heavy rainfall. 
This observation was brought into prominence at the last settle¬ 
ment, when there was actually an apparent decrease in the 
cultivated area as compared with that of thirty years previously. 
It was ascribed by the Settlement Othcer to the series of 
wet seasons immediately preceding the year of record, and this 
view has been borne out by the subsequent further increase ta 
a point never before exceeded, which must be attributed to the 
succession of abnormally dry seasons beginning in 18^6. 

At the time of Sir H, M. Elliot's settlement in 1836, 
the total cultivated area of the district was 855,879 acres or 
somewhat less than 57 per cent, of the whole. When Mr. Forbes 
undertook the settlement in 1860 the area had increased to 
1,043,515 acres or 69 percent. During the intervening period 
there had been a very great development of canal irrigation 
and agriculture had received a great impetus from the rise in 
prices and the growth of the population, In Sir Henry Elliot’s 
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time the Ganges canal did not exist, nor did the Amipshahr 
branch or their numerous distributaries. Consequently we find 
the greatest increase of cultivation in those tracts which were 
brought within reach of a certain supply of water for the purposes 
of irrigation. Thus the increase was greatest in the parganas 
of Either, Hastinapur, Sarawa, Meerut, Sardhana and Dasna, 
and least in the Bdghpat tahsll, which already enjoyed the bene¬ 
fits of the Eastern Jumna canal. At the same time there was a 
very large increase in pargana Bfighpat, owing to improved 
economic conditions and better relations between the zamindars 
and cultivators. It is probable, too, that in 1836 the full benefits 
of the Eastern Jumna canal had not been felt, and this supposi¬ 
tion is strengthened by the enormous subsequent increase in 
irrigation in the neighbouring parganas. 

At the last settlement of 1895 it was observed that though 
the cullivated area, as shown by the average of the last five 
years, was 1,066,763 acres for the whole district, or over 70 per 
cent, in the year ot record, theie was an actual decrease below 
the figui es of 1860. This decrease amounted to 22,559 acres, 
but of this 8,042 acres were iu the kh^dir. The filling otf in 
the khddir appears to be permanent. In Mr. Forbes’ day the 
khadir was in a state of uuprece leuted prosperity, but since 
his settlement the deterioration has gone steadily on. In 
the rest of the district the decline appears to have been due to 
temporary causes, as stated above. Since the settlement all 
signs of deterioration have vanished, for in 1902 the total 
cultivated area amounted to no less than 1,093,576 acres or over 
72 per cent, of the whole area—a figure that is hardly exceeded 
in any other district of the United Provinces. 

The area recorded as ciilturable waste includes groves, old 
and now fallow and laud which is presumably capable of 
cultivation. The grove laud has already been dealt with in 
the preceding chapter. For the rest the classification is 
always liable to be soanewhat misleading. Generally, the cul- 
turable area is greatly exaggerated, for in the uplands at any 
rate there is very little waste that is really fit for cultivation and 
which would repay the labour and expense incurred in bringing 
it under the plough. In the old records the classification 
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is so confused that it is almost impossible to attempt a com¬ 
parison with the present time. Waste was a term that was 
almost unknown, the areas that we should now distinguish 
by that name being added in with old fallow, and any separa¬ 
tion is now impossible. Sir H. M. Elliot gave a total of 
318,319 acres or 20 per cent, as cultnrable. At Mr. Forbes* 
settlement this was reduced to 192,907 acres, of which as much 
as 165,323 acres were classed as old fallow. In 1902 the 
culturable area, excluding groves, was 226,634 acres or 15 per 
cent, of the whole area. This is considerably in excess of the 
amount recorded as culturable by both Mr. Forbes and Mr. Gillan, 
although there has been a similar increase in the cultivation. 

The only conclusion is that much of waste land is now classed aa 
culturable which bears out the remark made above with refer¬ 
ence to its quality. 

In the popular names for the various classes of soil the Soil». 
district follows both Bulandshahr and MuzatTarnagar. The 
Bulandshahr names, which are universal in the south, and» 
as a mattar of fact, common throughout the district are as 
follows. The fields immediately surrounding the village site 
are known as “ hara*' a term which corresponds to the 
'*goind'* of other parts. This bara is most marked in the 
south and especially in the tracts irrigated from wells. It 
almost disappears in the rich general farming of the Jits in the 
north. Loam is generally known as but the meaning 

of the tei m varies. It is applied to loam of every sort, and 
includes what is called elsewhere ** mdtiar** and also rausli** 
or sandy loam. In the settlement these terms acquired an 
almost conventional meaning. Matiar was used for the best 
loam, whereas its general connotation is heavy clay. RaueLi 
was used for second grade loam, while in Muzaffarnagar the 
term embraced all loam and was sub-divided into two classes. 

The heavy clay found in depressions is here generally called 
‘‘da/car*,’'and this was also used in the settlement as distinct 
from matiav, though elsewhere they have the same meaning. 

In the north of the district raudi stands for loam genexaliy* 
as in Muzaffarnagar. Sandy soil is universally known as 
“ lhurj[ The term is applied only to culturable shn,d, the rest 
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being known as '*ret.** All these names are in general use, 
and, in spite of the apparent confusion, the distinctions are 
almost always recognized by the people. It must be remem¬ 
bered that in tbe settlement the sole object of soil classification 
was valuation, and it was adjusted only for the application 
of rates. It was therefore impossible that each soil should 
mean exactly the same every«s'here. Each village was treated 
as a separate problem, and the system adopted was that in each 
village each class of soil should contain all the land to which 
one rate should be applied. 

The rapid development of the district during the past half 
century h;is been attended with considerable improvements in 
the nature of certain soils. Large tracts formerly occupied 
by dh^k jungle have been brought under the plough at a 
comparatively small expense, and by the application of manure 
have been rendered highly productive; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that dhdk never flourishes in a really bad soil. Else¬ 
where reclamation has been of a very diflerenb nature. Mr^ 
Michel, the late owner of the Dasna estate, attempted with 
considerable success the improvement of several tracts of sandy 
bog, known as daldal^ and also of land impregnated with 
reh. This could only be effected by extensive and deep 
drainage works in the first case, while in the other he began by 
ploughing up the land and working in the ashes of large 
quantities of burnt vegetable matter with the addition of 
silt brought down by the canals. A few more ploughings and 
the application of more vegetable manure made the land 
productive. The drawback to this system is the great cost 
involved. It is said by some zamindars that re/i-affeeted land 
can be cured by shutting off the water-supply and allowing the 
soil to remain dry for a few years. Reh is undoubtedly caused 
by waterlogging, but the difliculty is to prevent land which has 
once been thoroughly dried from becoming again saturated when 
the canal water is reintroduced, unless the evil was originally 
caused by excessive irrigation, and not by the general influence 
of the canal on the water-level. 

The general system of cultivation in this district presents 
no peculiar features. There are tbe usual harvests known by 
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the usual names. Thekharif generally coTers a greater area 
than that sown in the rabi, except in the Gh^ziabad tahsfl and 
occasionally in Bfighpat, as will be seen from the figures given 
in the appendix. • The proportion varies with the se 2 |.son, but 
the preponderance of the kharif over the rahi harvest was also 
observed by Mr. Forbes in 1860. In the report of the last 
settlement the crop statement shows a large balance in favour of 
the rahi, not only for the year of record, but also for the five 
preceding years, the average proportions being 64 per cent, in 
the case of the spring harvest and 57 per cent, for the kharif. 
This, however, appears to be exceptional, for the period for 
which the figures are given was one of unusually wet years. 
The subsequent dry seasons seem to have restored things to their 
normal state. The double-cropped area is large and has shown 
an enormous increase during the past forty years. Mr. Forbes 
returned it at 46,000 acres or only 4*5 per cent, of the cultiva¬ 
tion. For the five years preceding the last settlement the aver¬ 
age area was 232,000 acres or nearly 22 per cent. In 1902 the 
proportion was very much the same.f The increase is almost 
universally ascribed to the development of canal irrigation, 
which everywhere exerts a powerful influence on the double- 
cropped area. 

The standard of cultivation is generally so high that little 
improvement is to be expected in the way of rotation of crops 
or otherwise. Generally, if the land be irrigated, one-third of 
a cultivator's holding is allowed by him to lie fallow for one 
harvest in the year; but if the land is solely dependent on the 
rainfall, only one crop is annually produced. Starting with an 
irrigated plot and with wheat as the first crop, the kharif crop 
will be maize or bajra, with gram in the ensuing winter. Then 
will come cotton, and in the following harvest the land will lie 
fallow. Then sugarcane, which takes up the best part of the 
year, followed by a light kharif crop grown as fodder. This is 
merely an example: the general rule is that land must lie 
fallow for at least one harvest in three years where there is 
ample irrigation, while in dry land the period of lying fallow 
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rec&rs more frequently. There is one peculiarity regarding the 
treatment of fallows in this part of the Dn^b that deserves 
mention. For half the fallow season the land remains as it was 
after harvest, and then the land is ploughed usually in two 
ploughings. Experiments in the rotation of crops and manure 
are carried on at the Demonstration Farm near Meerut. In 
connection with this there is a sewage farm which has shown 
the value of the city drainage water which now brings in a 
considerable income to the Municipal Board. The agricultural 
implements of the district are the same as those in use in 
Muzaffarnagar. 

Beginning with the kharif staples, we find the most 
important crop to be sugarcane, which by universal consent is 
that from which the tenant pays his rent and the zamindar his 
revenue. The cultivation of this crop has shown an extraordi¬ 
nary increase during the past century. In 1807 Mr. Guthrie, the 
Collector of Sah^ranpur, which then included Meerut, Muzaffar- 
nagar and a part of Bulandshahr as well as the present district 
of that name, wrote: It is estimated that 22,000 bighae are 
under sugarcane cultivation; thus this cultivation is already 
considerable, and that it is not increased to a far greater extent 
is solely owing to the indigence of the cultivators; nor does the 
cane which is now produced yield all the advantage of which it 
is capable, being for the most part made into gur and exported 
to Jaipur and other trans-Jumna States; very little indeed is 
refined and manufactured into sugar. ” Besides, the cane which 
was then most generally grown is now considered the most 
inferior of all the sorts cultivated in the district. At Mr. Forbes' 
settlement the area under cane had increased to 73,643 acres or 
over 7 per cent, of the cultivation. At the time of Mr. JGillan's 
revision it had risen to 9*97 per cent., and since that date there 
has been a still further increase, the area in 1902 being 
115,411 acres or over 11 per cent., and in the fallowing year 
even more. Its extension is chiefly due to the canals, for canal 
water exercises a peculiarly beneficent influence on this crop. 
A certain amount of cane is grown in the unirrigated lands of 
the Ganges khddir, as was noticed even by Sir H. M. Elliot, 
but it is of a poor quali^. It is cultivated everywhere, but 
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there are some remarkable locial variations. In H4pnr, for 
example, it is commonly considered that cane will not flourish, 
and in Dasna but little cane is grown, although the soil seems 
admirably suited for it. By far the largest area under cane is 
in the B4ghpat tahsll, where it has been long established, but 
there has been a rapid spread of its cultivation in the eastern 
parganas. Next to Bdghpat come Meerut and Mawana. Then 
Qhdziabad, and lastly Sardhana and Hdpur. 

Sugarcane requires very careful cultivation. It involves a 
large number of ploughings and much manure. It is sown 
from Phagun to the end of Chait> and is cut in Pus and Magh. 
There are several ceremonies connected with its cultivation which 
are deserving of notice. The first of all consists in observing 
the direction of the wind at the time of sowing. This is 
ascertained either by dropping dust from an eminence or by 
elevating a rag on a bamboo rod. Until the wind is seen to be 
favourable the cane is not planted. Another ceremony is con¬ 
nected with the first ploughing, which requires the attendance 
of Brahmans. When the cane is planted the plough becomes 
an object of devotion and receives offerings of turmeric and 
rice. The first cane is cut at the Diwali and a red thread is tied 
round the bundle ; after the ceremony the cane is distributed, 
and the occasion is made to serve as a pretext for a feast. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the pressing and boiling of 
the juice, but these have l een modified since the disappearance 
of the old stone and timber press, and the universal introduc¬ 
tion of the iron mill. These are generally hired from persons 
who keep large stocks of them by several cultivators jointly. 
At one time experiments were made with a view to setting up 
crushing mills at the falls on the canal; but nothing further has 
been done in this direction, although the scheme promised to be 
successful. 

Next to sugarcane in importance comes maize. This crop 
is usually sown in Asarh and reaped in Kuar, and is grown in 
loam or clay soil. The average produce per acre is 12 maunds, 
and the value Rs. 30. It requires several ploughings and is 
usually irrigated, the cost of production ranging from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 15 per acre. In 1860 this crop covered 46,680 acres or only 
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four per cent, of the total cultivation. Since then it has rapidly 
grown in favour. The average cultivation for the five years 
preceding the last settlement was 82,500 acres or nearly eight 
per cent., and in 1902 it covered as much as 129,500 acres or 
over 11 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. It is chiefly 
grown in the Ghdziabad, Bfighpat and H&pur tahsils, but there 
are large and increasing areas under maize in all parts of the 
district. 

Of all the kharif crops, juar covers the largest area. In 
1860 this crop alone and in combination covered over 17 per 
cent, of the cultivation, and the same proportion was observed 
for the five years preceding the last settlement. In 1309 Fasli 
the total area was 184,800 acres or somewhat less than'17 per 
cent, of the whole, while in 1310 Fasli it had increased to 
192,000 acres. It is grown largely in all parts, but especially 
in the B^ighpat, Gh^ziabad and Hdpur tahsils. It is sown in 
Asarh and grown in all sorts of land, but is generally found in a 
better soil than bajra, the other large millet which grows well 
in sandy hhur, where other crops fail or give an indifferent out¬ 
turn. The acreage under bajra has fallen off of late years, and 
this in itself is a sign of improved cultivation. It is chiefly 
grown in the sandy tracts of the east and in inferior loam, The 
area at the last settlement was but 16,000 acres, which is little 
more than a third of that sown in 1860. A large amount of 
juar is grown in this district for fodder, under the name of 
chart The green stalks are cut when about half their normal 
height. When grown for this purpose, juar is sown rather early 
and more closely, sometimes in the beginning of Baisakh, The 
produce varies from eight to twelve maunds per acre and the 
value from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30; while the cost of production is 
about Rs. 7. Bajra, on the other hand, involves an expenditure 
of five or six rupees; the average outturn is about ten maunds 
and the value about Rs. 20. 

Cotton is a valuable kharif crop and is grown everywhere, 
although the area sown fluctuates with the state of the market. 
In 1860 it covered as much as 89,900 acres or 8*7 per cent, 
of the cultivation. For the five years preceding the last 
settlement the average area, was 58,200 acres, but in the year of 
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verification it was less than 11,000 acres. There can be no doubt 
that cotton has to a large extent been permanently supplanted 
by cane, but its great decline at the time of settlement was duo 
to depression in the cotton industry. Since the settlement 
there has been a great advance in the cotton area every year. 

In 1309 Fasli it had risen to 66,800 acres or over 6 per cent, of 
the cultivation, and in the following year there was a further 
increase of 9,000 acres. It requires good land and manure and 
is a rather delicate crop, being easily afiected by frost. The cost 
of production is about Rs. 13 per acre, and the outturn, which 
averages seven maunds, is worth from Rs. 30 to Rs. 35. It 
is chiefly grown in the Ghfiziabad, H4pur and B4ghpat 
tahslls, where sugarcane occupies a somewhat secondary posi¬ 
tion. After the cotton is plucked the stalks are cut off and 
the best are used for basket-making; the rest for roofing, 
matting to protect earthen wells and fuel. The pods are 
plucked by women who, if hired, usually get one-eighth share 
for their work. 

Indigo was at one time a crop of considerable importance Indigo, 
in this district, but, as everywhere in the Du4b, it has of late 
years declined, almost to extinction. In 1860 it covered 2,700 
acres, and at the time of settlement had risen to over 15,000 acres; 
but its best days were then over. In spite of a small subsequent 
recovery, it has again fallen off largely, and its total disappear¬ 
ance seems only a matter of time. The manufacture is of old 
standing in the district, but it languished soon after the British 
occupation. In 1836 Sir H. M, Elliot stated that owing to the 
failure of the agency houses and the abandonment of the few 
factories in Puth and Siyanait was seldom cultivated. Not long 
after the Skinners established the Dehra factory, and many 
other small factories were built up to 1863 in the Bdghpat, 
Ghdziabad and Hdpur tahsfls. Most of these have now fallen 
into disuse. Mr. Michel’s factory at Masuri near Dasna is said 
to be the largest in India. The trade was carried on at a loss 
for several years and has now been given up by Mr, Jackson, 
the present owner, and its place has been taken by sugar. In 
1863 the outturn was estimated at over 500 maunds, worth 
more than a lakh of rupees annually. 
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Rice is still grown largely in the lowlying portions of the 
district, but its cultivation has been affected by the numerous 
drainage works which have dried up many of the jhils on 
whose banks it was grown. In 1860 it covered 17,000 
acres, and for the five years preceding the last settlement, 
a period of unusually heavy rainfall, the area was nearly 
35,000 acres annually. More is grown in the Qh^ziabad and 
Bdghpat taheils than elsewhere, but its cultivation is compara¬ 
tively insignificant. In the Ganges khddir rice of the variety 
known as munji was at one time largely grown and commanded 
a good price, especially in the southern parganas, but of late 
years it has suffered from the general deterioration of the tract. 
The outturn of both ordinary rice and munji is about 15 
maunds per acre. The cost of production is Rs, 8 for rice and 
Rs. 10 for munji, and the value of the crop Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 
respectively. 

The other kharif crops are of minor importance. Those 
grown in this district include urd, moth, mung, a few small 
millets and oilseeds. They cover a considerable area, amounting 
to about ten per cent, of the total cultivation. Urd is one of 
the most valuable crops : it is sown in light soil in Asarh and is 
ripe by the end of Kuar, The cost of production is about 
Rs. 5 per acre; the yield 10 maunds, and the value about 
Rs. 20. Moth is grown in hhur land and requires no irrigation, 
as it is easily affected by much moisture. It is frequently 
sown together with urd. The cost of production is the same 
but the outturn is only one-half of that of urd and the value 
about Rs. 15. Mung is very similar to urd. Of the oilseeds 
the commonest is til (sesamum indicum). It is sown at the 
end of Kuar and is ripe about the beginning of Baisakh. It is 
usually grown as a fence round crops of juar. The average 
produce is five maunds per acre, the value being about Rs. 20 
and the cost Rs. 6. 

In the rabi harvest wheat comes first and the rest nowhere. 
It is grown in all sorts of land, and is either sown alone 
or mixed with barley or gram, but the great bulk of the wheat 
in this district is grown alone. In 1860 no less than 270,000 
acres or over 26 per cent, of the cultivated area were under 
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wheat alone, and over 70,000 acres under wheat mixed with 
other crops. For the five years preceding the last settlement 
the average area of pure wheat was 276,200 acres, and of wheat 
in combination 160,000 acres. Since the settlement the areas 
have largely iocreased. In 1309 Fasli the area under wheat 
alone was 327,500 acres, or 30 per cent, of the total cultivation, 
while no less than 100*900 acres were under wheat and gram, 
and 20,750 acres under wheat mixed with barley. The increase 
under pure wheat is a good sign, being chiefly due to the deve¬ 
lopment of the export trade. The largest areas are in the 
B^ghpat, Ghdziabad, Meerut and Mawana tahsils. Wheat is 
mixed with gram < hiefly in Bdghpat, Qhaziabad and Sarrlhana 
and with barley in Mawana and Hdpur, these tabsils having a 
larger proportion of p .or sanHy soil. The cost ol wlieat produc¬ 
tion, as ol all rabi crops, varies with the season and the locality.. 
The average is estimated at Rs. 30. Wheat requires seven 
ploughings and generally several waterings. In the khddir 
irrigation is never necessary, and consequently production is 
much cheaper. In many other places, too, wheat is grown 
without irrigation, but in such cases the crops are generally poor, 
unless the winter rains are suffi ient. A large area is sown 
with wheat on the chance of rain, und the experiment pays if a 
good crop is obtained once in every three or four years. The 
best crops, however, are found in fields which can be regularly 
watered from wells and canals. The average outturn is esti¬ 
mated at 15 maunds per acre and the value at Rs. 45. Wheat 
alone is almost always sown after a fallow, while a mixed crop, 
at least in good irrigated land, is a sure sign of (iouble croppin;y. 

Next to wheat come gram and peas. Peas are usually 
irrigated, while gram is chiefly a dry crop, the cost of production 
being Rs. 20 and Rs. 11 per acre respectively. The outturn 
of gram is on an average 12 maunds and the value Rs. 30; that 
of peas is 15 maunds and the value Rs. 25. Masur is also 
grown together with gram and peas, but not to any great extent. 
The area varies considerably from year to year. In 1860 the 
amount of land sown with gram, peas and masur alone was 
100,700 acres, or less than ten per cent, of the cultivation. For 
the five years preceding the settlement the average was 162^000 
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acres or over 15 per cent., but in the year of verification it was 
only 12 per cent. In 1309 Fasli it only covered 96,500 acres, 
but in the following year the figure was 147,500 acres. The 
largest areas are in the Meerut, Bdghpat and Gh^ziabad tahslls, 
but these crops are grown largely everywhere. The variation 
is greatest in Meerut and Bdghpat. 

In the case of barley, too, it is very difficult to give 
accurate figures. There is no doubt that barley has decreased in 
favour of wheat, but it will always continue to be grown in 
the poorer lands where the soil is sandy and irrigation deficient. 
The area in 1860 for barley alone and in combination was 
58,800 acres, whereas in 1902 only 40,500 acres were under this 
crop, although a considerable additional amount was mixed 
with wheat. Barley is not a profitable crop. The average cost 
of production is Rs. 21 per acre, and the value of the outturn 
of 16 maunds is only Rs. 25. The crop is sown rather later 
than wheat and reaped a little earlier. The grain is mostly 
eaten by the poorer classes. 

Arhar is properly a Jcharif crop, but it is not harvested 
till the spring. No figures as to the average area are available, 
but it is very largely grown in this district, being mostly sown 
with other klarif crops and left standing after the autumn 
harvest. The average cost of production is about Rs. 5 per acre; 
the yield 10 maunds and the value Rs. 20. It is sown in Asarh 
and reaped in Jelh, thus remaining about eleven months in 
the field. 

There are about 5,000 acres annually under tobacco and 
garden crops. The former is mainly grown in the rich “ bara ’* 
land adjoining the larger towns and villages. The cost of produc¬ 
tion, which is estimated at Rs. 60 per acre, is generally much 
increased by the high rent paid for the land which is often 
as much as Rs. 40. The average cost, as in other cases, does not 
include rent. The outturn is about 25 maunds, and the value 
Rs. 130w The young plants are usually reared in a sort of 
nursery till they become strong and are then transplanted; when 
half grown the upper leaves are torn of, in order to cause the sap 
to settle in the lower leaves, which thus become large and thick. 
The garden crops call for no special mention. Large que-ntities of 
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vegetables are raised in the district, such, as potatoes, turnips, 
onions and carrots. Potatoes were quite unknown^ in 1809, 
and are consequently of solely British origin. Lucerne is also a 
recent introduction. It is now to be found in most parts of the 
district, and specially where the zamint^ars have taken to horse- 
breeding. It is also used as fodder for cattle. The dye known 
as kusum or safflower was at one time extensively grown here, 
but it has now almost disappeared, its place having been taken 
by aniline dyes from Europe. Linseed, so common in other parts 
of the provinces, finds little favour in Meerut; it is only grown 
in the Bdghpat tahsfl. Castor-oil plants are seldom seen, and no 
oil is extracted from them in this district. 

The zaid harvest is of little importance. In 1860 it only Zaid 
occupied 167 acres, but the area had increased to over 3,000 
acres at the last settlement. Melons are the principal crop, both 
the musk-melon and the water-melon being largely grown on the 
banks of the Jumna, and to a less extent in the beds of the 
Hindan and Ganges. They are sown in Phagun and Chait, and 
are ripe during the hottest part of the summer. They find 
a ready sale both in Meerut and Dehli, and possess a considerable 
reputation. 

Meerut possesses abundant means of irrigation, and to this Irriga- 
fact is mainly due the agricultural prosperity of the district. The 
great bulk of the irrigation is effected from the canals which have 
brought about a complete revolution in the condition of the 
tract. Mr. Guthrie, the Collector of the district in 1807, repre¬ 
sented that irrigation was then very scanty, and that from 
the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign cultivation was more and 
more backward. Since the introduction of British rule no less 
than three main lines of canals have been driven through the 
district, and this has resulted not only in an extensive replace¬ 
ment of wells, butalso in a very largely-increased irrigated area. 

At Sir Henry Elliot's assessment in 1836 the irrigated area 
amounted to 232,869 acres or only 27 percent, of the cultivation. 

At Mr. Forbes* settlement of 1860, the irrigated area had 
increased by nearly 150 per cent., the amount being 580,005 
acres. These figures must be received with caution; yet the fact 
of the iq^orease cannot be doubted. In Sir Henry Elliot's time the 
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Ganges canal had not been even surveyed and the full benefits 
of the Eastern Jumna canal had not yet been felt. Thus we 
find that in 1860 the increase of irrigation during the preceding 
25 years has been greatest in those parganas which lay along the 
Eastern Jumna canal; but at the same time there had been a 
very striking increase throughout the whole district. At the last 
settlement the recorded irrigated area was 607,647 acres or very 
nearly 60 per cent, of the cultivation. Of this, 379,190 acres or 
over 60 per cent, were irrigated from the canals, 38 per cent, 
from wells, and rather more than one per cent, from other 
sources. It was observed that there has been a large transfer 
from wells to canals, the latter showing an increase of 98,500 
acres and the former a decrease of 65,500 acres. 

The statistics of irrigation naturally vary very largely from 
year to year according to the seasons; but these figures are 
sufficiently typical to illustrate the great increase of irrigation. 
The development of the canal system is now so'complcte that a 
very small portion of the district is insufficiently watered. 
The cliffs above the rivers and the tract of undulating sand 
above the Ganges are of necessity scantily irrigated, and as the 
soil in these tracts is of the poorest desciiptiun, cultivation is 
very precarious. Such tracts, however, are few and small. The 
extension of the canal system has caused an enormous improve¬ 
ment in agriculture, one of the most important effects being the 
improved facilities for growing the more valuable staples. The 
areas under ( ane and maize always inciease when canal water 
is introduced without showing any signs of the soil being over¬ 
worked. Moreover, the canals have rendered the district prac¬ 
tically secure from all effects of droughts, and in dry years 
they are greatly superior to wells. The canal ensures a steadi¬ 
ness in the outturn, which is perhaps the principal cause of the 
prosperity of the district. It only remains to add that the 
estimated increase of revenue due to the extension of canal irri¬ 
gation at the time of the last settlement amounted to nearly 
Rs. 83,000. 

The culturable area at present estimated, as commanded by 
the canals in this district, is 871,674 acres ; but this, of course, 
could not be irrigated in a single year. The area estimated 
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as annually irrigable is 454,000 acres, of which 158,000 acres 
are within reach of the Eastern Jumna canal and 329,000 acres 
come within range of the Ganges canal and Antipshahr branch. 
Irrigation from all these canals is more required in the rahi 
than in the harvest. In 1902 the figures were 265,978 

and 161,581 acres respectively, the disproportion being 
less in the case of the Eastern Jumna canal than of the 
others. 

The rates in force in this district are the same as those 
which are imposed throughout the Ganges, Eastern Jumna and 
Agra canals. For flush irrigation of rice and sugarcane the 
rate is Rs. G-IO-S per acre annually and Rs. 3-5-4 per acre for 
irrigation by lift. The rate for rice includes all waterings 
given up to the cutting of the crop, and the succeeding rabi 
crop is exempted from any additional charges, unless it is 
watered separately after the cutting of the rice when the usual 
rahi water-rate is levied. For other kharif crops the charge 
is Rs. 2 and Re. 1-8-0 per acre annually for irrigation by flow 
and lift respectively. For indigo, cotton and all rabi 
crops the rates are Rs, 3 and Re. 1-8-0; while for tobacco, 
vegetables, orchards and gardens it is Rs. 4 for flow and 
Rs. 2 for lift. 

* 

The Eastern Jumna canal is the oldest in the district. It 
was originally constructed during the Mughal dynasty, probably 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, but the works appear to 
have been abandoned in the reign of Ahmad Shah. They were 
partly restored in later years by the Rohiila chief, Najib-ud- 
daula or by his son, Zabita Khan, who died in 1784. Owing 
to its faulty alignment, however, it is clear that no great 
quantity of water could ever have been allowed to run for any 
lengthy period. In fact, although traces of excavation were 
found by Colonel Cautley in the Meerut district, it may be 
doubted whether the canal water ever reached so distant a 
point. There is no doubt, however, that the remains of the old 
channel suggested the construction of the canal by the British 
Government. The excavation of the present canal was com¬ 
menced in 1822 by Captain Robert Smith, R E., and completed 
in January, 1830. Several alterations were made subsequently 
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in the bed of the canal in order to reduce the slope; but these 
were chiefly confined fco the upper section near the hills, and to 
the portion between Balpur and Bhainswal in Muzaffarnagar. 
The latter was realigned between 1852 and 1856 by Colonel 
Morton, who also constructed several falls in addition to those 
made from time to time by Colonel Cautley. The new channel 
had not been opened long before it was discovered that the 
design was still faulty. The velocity was too great and caused 
erosion of the banks and bed, so that in 1871 the levels were 
readjusted and an increase made in the sectional area of the 
channel. Since that date there has been very little alteration 
in the Meerut portion of the canal, the chief work being the 
construction of anew tail escape which wasfound necessary owing 
to the damage done by ^the old escape to the training works 
above the Okhla weir. 

The canal enters the Meerut district at the 83rd mile and 
falls into the Jumna opposite Dehli, after a course of 46 miles 
through the parganas of Chaprauli, Baraut, B^ghpat and Loni. 
The canal gives off a large number of distributaries, of which 
the more important are shown in the map. In the north to the 
west of the canal are the Khandrauli and Kandhla distributa¬ 
ries which unite near Chaprauli and fall into the Jumna below 
Kutana. These with the Nala, which terminates into the Ala wal- 
pur drain, irrigate the Chaprauli and Kutana parganas, water¬ 
ing an average area of 36,300 acres. Further south are the 
Khekra, Mitli and Sirauli distributaries, which irrigate about 
28,000 acres in Baraut, Bdghpat and Loni. To the east of the 
canal there is in the north an important series of distributaries 
comprising the Fazalpur,Bijwara, Kishanpur, Baoli and Miran- 
pur distributaries, which tail off into the Hindan. They irri¬ 
gate parts of Chaprauli, Baraut, Barnawa and Bdghpat. The 
only others of any importance are the Daula, which waters the 
east of Bdghpat and also falls into the Hindan, and the Kotwal- 
pur, which irrigates the east of Loni and terminates in the 
khddir* 

At its entry into the district the canal flows at a height of 
770 feet above the sea, its total fall being 114 feet. There 
are falls at Miranpur, Adrispur, Chopra, Shakarpura, where 
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there is also a mill, Sikhrauri, Jauli and Qokalpur. There are 
many bridges on the canal. In pargana Baraut at Kakripur, 
Ramala, Baral, Baoli, Rustampur, Baraut, Barauli, Palhera, 
Adrispur and Alawalpur ; in Kutana at Sadullapur; in B^ghpat 
at Kaimpur, Bishpuri, Chopra Basaund, Datila, Pahladpur, 
Khatta, Mehrpur, Saidpur, Baragaon and Mubdrakpur; and in 
Loni at Rataul, Binahpur, Sarauli, Meola, Shakarpura, Sikh* 
rauri, Jauli, Banthala, Behta, Gokalpiir, Babarpur, Ghaunda 
and Silampur. There are inspection houses at Ramala, Baraut, 
Daula, Sarauli and Silampur on the main canal; at Tugana and 
Hilalpur in pargana Chaprauli on the Khandrauli distributary; 
at Fazalpur in Barnawa on the Bijwara distributary; and at 
Firozpur in B^ghpat on the Mitli distributary. 

When the canal was first opened irrigation was carried on 
directly from the main channel, supply to the village water¬ 
courses being given through openings m the banks. This sys¬ 
tem involved great waste, while at the same time irrigation was 
confined to those villages lying close to the main canal. It soon 
became evident that it would bo necessary to make separate 
channels to command and irrigate the country lying between 
the minor drainage lines. These channels were constructed by 
Colonel Cautley at the cost of the zamindars, but the system led 
to complications in the accounts and many other inconveniences, 
the chief of which was the difficulty of ensuring a fair distri¬ 
bution of the water. In 1871 the distributaries had to be 
completely remodelled, attention being paid to the conformation 
of the country rather than to the convenience of the landowners. 
Further improvements have lately been carried out, owing 
to the increasing difficulty of enforcing temporary closures of 
irrigation outlets and the desirability of reducing the number 
of prosecutions for breach of the closure rules. In order to 
distribute the water more evenly the number of outlets have 
been largely reduced and the remaining ones are closed and 
opened periodically at fixed times. The irrigation till recently 
effected by means of long and wasteful watercourses is now 
taken up by minor distributaries constructed and main¬ 
tained by Government. One of the chief evils of the old system 
was that it put too much power into the hands of the 
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canal patrols, who obtained control over a very valuable 
commodity. 

The main Ganges canal supplies the country between the 
Hindan and the Kdli Nadi. It was first regularly opened in 
1855, but owing to imperfect development of the distributing 
channels it is probable that only a very small volume of water 
was passed down it till the famine year of 1861, It was then 
discovered that the construction was faulty, the slope being too 
great, which resulted in serious erosion of the bed and sides of 
the channel. Consequently in 1865 the work of remodelling 
was undertaken by the introduction of additional falls in order 
to decrease the slope and by raising the height of those already 
in existence. The work was practically completed in 1888, but 
several improvements have subsequently been carried out, the 
completion report being issued in 1894. Great improvements, 
too, have been made in the irrigation and drainage systems dur¬ 
ing recent years. 

For the greater part of its length in this district the canal 
belongs to the Meerut division, but some ten miles of the south¬ 
ern portion lie in the Bulandr^hahr canal division. The canal 
enters the district from Muzafilirnagar at the6Gth mile and after 
passing through the parganas of Sardhana, Meerut, Jalalabad 
and Dasua, enters Bulaiidshahr at mile 114 after a course of 48 
miles. It enters the Sardhana pargana into a south-westerly 
direction, but inclines to the south near the town of Sardhana, 
thereby avoiding contact with a line of sandhills which curve 
rouud the northern side of the town. Thence it runs along the 
course of the central watershed m a series of curves. Its course 
lies about half way between Meerut and the Hindan river, but 
further south it approaches more closely to the Hindan on 
account of the intervention of the Chhoiya Nala at Jani Khurd, 
where an escape leads into the Hindan, the distance from the 
canal to the river is only five miles. The western extremity of 
the curve is in pargana Jalalabad, and from a point opposite 
Begamabad railway station the canal bends to the south-east 
and continues in this direction as far as the Buland^hahr border. 
The height of the channel at Salawa in the north is 763 feet 
above the sea and at Nidhauli in the south 680 feet. The slope 
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is therefore 1*75 feet to the mile, but this is reduced some¬ 
what by falls at Salawa, Bhola and Dasna. For the purposes 
of navigation there are locks on the canal at these places 
and also at Dehra in pargana Dasna, where are the headworks 
of the Mfit branch canal. 

The Ganges canal gives oQ a~ large number of distributa¬ 
ries, the most important of which are shown in the map. On 
the right bank the largest of these, beginning from the north, 
include the right main distributary, and its branch the Jasar, 
which waters pargana Sardhana and tails off into the Hindan, 
irrigating about 8,700 acres. Next to this is the right Salawa, 
which waters nearly 15,000 acres in Sardhana and Meerut; the 
right Bhola, and its continuation, the Ghayaspur; supplying 
some 18,000 acres in Meerut and Jalalabad and the large Tikri 
distributary, watering 16,800 acres in Meerut, Jalalabad and 
Dasna, together with its branches, the Sohana and the Sultanpur. 
Further south, the Kalda and Sikaiidrabad distributaries irri¬ 
gate the west of pargana Dasna, and lastly there are the large 
Mdt branch canal which takes off at Dehra. and the Jarcha dis¬ 
tributary, but neither of these affects this district to any great 
extent. On the left bank the most important include the left 
Salawa with its branches, the Dabathua and Meerut, which 
water the Sardhana and Meerut parganas and command about 
16,000 acres. Further south aic the left Puth with its largo 
branch the Bhatjan, which irrigate part of Meerut, Jalalabad, 
Salawa and Hapur; the left Bhola, which waters some 14,000 
acres in Meerut and Jalalabad; and the Jalalabad distributary, 
which supplies 11,100 acres in the same pargana. In pargana 
Dasna the chief branches are the left Dasna, the Nurpur and 
the Dehra distributaries, which altogether supply over 30,000 
acres, but some of this lies in the Bulandshahr district. 

The canal is crossed by bridges at Salawa, Aterna, Sardhana, 
Nanun and Jatpura in pargana Sardhana; at Puth, Bhola, 
Jani and Nagla in pargana Meerut; at Niwari, Sondha, Abu- 
pura, Muradnagar and Jalalabad in pargana Jalalabad ; and at 
Nurpur, Dasna, Pipalhera, Rauli, Dehra and Nidhauli in par- 
gana Dasna. There are mills at Salawa, Bhola and Dasna, with 
six pairs of stone at each; those at Salawa are new flour mills of 
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an improved design. There are inspection houses on the main 
canal at Salawa, Sardhana, Bhola, Niwari, Dasna, Dehra and 
Nidhauli; at Karnawal in Sardhana on the right Salawa distri¬ 
butary ; at Khirwa on the left Salawa ; at Kaland on the right 
Jauli; at Mataur, Timkia Ghat and Kaithgauri in pargana 
Meerut at Kalohina, Ghiaspur, Sultanpur, Muradnagar and 
Bhatjan in pargana Jalalabad; at Nizampur on the Bhatjan dis¬ 
tributary in Hapur; and at Karanpur and Dahirpur in pargana 
Dasna. A telegraph line runs along the main canal with a 
branch from Bliola to Meerut. vSignallers are stationed at Mee¬ 
rut, Bhola, Salawa, Niwari and Jauli. The Meerut munici¬ 
pality and cantonments draw^ their water-supply from the Ganges 
canal at Bhola, where a pumping station and biters have been 
built. The water-power at Bhola is utilized to work the 
engines by means of turbines. 

The Andpshahr branch canal, which was formerly known 
as the Fatehgarh branch, leaves the main stream a little below < 
Jauli in the Muzabarnagar district and enters Meerut at the 
14th mile near the village of Mirpur in the north of pargana 
Hastinapur. As originally constructed, it only extended for 82 
miles, but the canal was remodelled at the same time as the main 
channel and now runs through the districts of Meerut, Buland- 
shahr and Aligarh to join the Lower Ganges canal. It irri¬ 
gates the parganas of Hastinapur, Kithor, Garhmuktesar and 
Puth, running between the high ground bordering on the 
Ganges khddir and the undulating bhur land that extends to the 
eastern Kdli Nadi. The canal has proved of great value as ib 
provides irrigation for a large tract in which the water-supply 
was formerly very deficient on account of the nature of the soil. 

The canal runs directly from north to south as far as Garh¬ 
muktesar and then inclines to the south-east. It has a total 
length of 39 miles in the district. There is a net-work of dis¬ 
tributaries and minors on both sides. Two of the most import¬ 
ant, the Salarpur and Churiala distributaries, take off from the 
right and left banks, respectively, in the Muzaffarnagar district. 
The former runs for a long distance past Niloha in pargana 
Hastinapur and falls into the Chhoiya Nadi in the west of Kithor: 
the latter divides into several branches which give water te 
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some 6,600 acres in the north-east of Hastinapur. At the 16th 
mile the Akbarpur distributary leaves the left bank and flows 
south parallel to the canal to a point opposite Parichhatgarh, 
commanding about7,800 acres in the Parichhatgarh branch takes 
off at mile 30 and flows southwards through Kithor, Garhmuktesar 
and Path into the Bulandshahr district, giving off a number of 
minors. At the same point, close to the village of Puthi, the 
Garhmuktesar distributary leaves the left* bank and flows south¬ 
ward as far as the town of the same name. The only other 
distributary of any importance is the Kithor, which is also on 
the left bank leaving the canal at the 38th mile. It gives off 
several minors and irrigates the centre of Garhmuktesar and 
Puth, commanding in all about 24,000 acres. 

At its entry into the district the canal flows at a level of 762 
feet and leaves the district at a height of 678 feet. There are 
falls at Akbarpur, Dhakauli, Parichhatgarh, Dibai and Jakhera 
near the Bulandshahr border. The canal is bridged at Akbar¬ 
pur, Jhanjhani, Garhmuktesar, Dhakauli and Sathla in pargana 
Mawana; at Puthi, Kaili, Raidhana, Isapur and Shahjahanpur 
in pargana Kithor; at Dibai, Newada and Baksar in Garhmuk¬ 
tesar ; and at Haraura and Jakhera in Puth. There are bunga¬ 
lows on the main canal at Dhakauli, Parichhatgarh, Raidhana, 
Shahjahanpur and Baksar ; on the distributaries at Firozpurand 
Sakhoti in Hastinapur ; at Shahzadpur, Asafabad and Bhatipura 
in Kithor; at Janupura in Garhmuktesar and Palwara in Puth. 

The only remaining canal in the district is the small por¬ 
tion of the Agra canal which passes through the southern cor¬ 
ner of pargana Loni from the Hindan to the Jumna. Practi¬ 
cally no irrigation is done from it in this district, the maximum 
area hitherto irrigated being only 60 acres. By means of this 
canal water is conveyed from the Ganges into the Jumna, being 
diverted into the Hindan from the former by the Deoband branch. 
The distance from the dam on Hindan to the Jumna is eight 
miles. There are bridges on this canal at Kinauni, Makanpur 
and Khondli, and an inspection house at the Hindan dam. 

Irrigation by means of wells is found in almost every part 
of the district, but the only tracts in which it exceeds the oanal- 
irrigated area are the parganas of Salawa and H&pur to the 
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south of Meerut, and Barnawa in tl;^e north-west. In Barnawa, 
which for the most part lies beyond the reach of the canals, the 
country remains as it was before the construction of the great 
irrigation channels. Water is found at a great depth below 
the surface, and the capacity of unprotected wells ie unimpaired. 
At the last settlement it was found that there had been a great 
decrease in the number of such wells and this was ascribed to the 
influence of the canals. The latter no doubt have had a great 
effect on the unprotected wells, but are apparently not the only 
cause of their deterioration; for it has been observed that in dry 
years the water-level sinks considerably. Mr. Gillan ascribes 
their disappearance in part to the increased number of masonry 
wells which are more remunerative. Close to the canal, h6w- 
ever, there is no doubt that the unprotected wells have suffered. 
As early as 18G0 Mr. Forbes remarked that the average duration 
of such wells had decreased by more than one-half. In 1902 
the total number of wells available for irrigation was returned 
at 17,738; of these 11,388 were of masonry, 1,118 of half masonry 
and 5,233 earthen. A very large number of masonry wells are 
at present unemployed, but they would be useful if the canal 
supplies ran short, and the large number of new wells have done 
good service by filling up gaps in the irrigation or by rendering 
it more permanent where they have taken thoBplace of earthen 
wells. Mr. Gillan sums the matter up by saying that where 
the latter have become impossible their place has been supplied 
by other means of irrigation; where they are still necessary 
they can still be made. 

It is very difficult to estimate with anything approaching 
accuracy the comparative cost of irrigation from wells and from 
the canals. It appears, however, to be generally agreed that a 
cultivator whose land receives canal irrigation can cultivate 
thirty bigha8 with as much facility as the man dependent on well 
irrigation can twenty bighad. One great complaint against 
the canal system is that the water is frequently shut off when it 
is most needed. On account of this, and also because they con¬ 
sider that well water is actually superior to that brought from 
the canals, the J&ts, as in Muzaffarnagar, seem to prefer 
irrigation from wells to any other ^^ystem. 
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The other means of irrigation, such as the small streams 
and tanks, are of very little importance. There has been a large 
decrease in irrigation from the streams owing to the deepening 
of the channels by the Canal department. Irrigation from 
tanks and jhlls has also fallen off. To some extent this is due 
to drainage operations which, if they do not always carry off the 
floods as they were intended, succeed in leaving most of the 
jhlls quite dry in the cold weather. There are in all 750 tanks 
in the district available for irrigation, but they are nowhere 
used to any great extent. They are chiefly employed in the 
parganas of Meerut, Hapur, and Bdghpat; but such irrigation is 
very unimportant, as it fails when it is most required. 

The district with its ample means of irrigation is prac¬ 
tically secured against famines. As in many parts of the 
Dudb, a period of scarcity occasioned by the failure ' of rains 
causes very little discomfort and is not unfrequently a positive 
boon. So long ago as 1868 the impetus given by the high 
prices to the production of food and fodder crops was very 
great. The rise in prices that occurred was solely due to the 
heavy exports from this district. The same phenomenon has 
been observed during other famines, especially during 1896-97 
and some landholders have been actually known to have prayed 
openly for a continuance of scarcity. 

We have very little information regarding previous famines 
in this district. We know that there was a great scarcity in 
the Dudb owing to a failure of rain in 1291 A.D., but there is 
no special reference to Meerut.* Another great famine occurred 
during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. The people were 
already greatly oppressed by the exactions of that monarch, and 
this was followed by a scarcity of rain. Drought continued for 
several years and thousands of people perished.f Several 
famines occurred at subsequent periods, but most of these 
appeared to have been due to the ravages caused by belligerents 
in the Du4b. In 1631 there was a great scarcity caused by the 
failure of the rains, and another extraordinary drought wrought 
havoc in the upper Du&b during the reign of Aurangzeb in 
1661. Later on the Sikh invasions produced an artiflcial 
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scarcity which was hardly less severe than those Cfiused by the 
failures of the periodical rains. Oce of the worst famines 
recorded was that known as the Chalisa in 1783. For the 
two previous years the rains were unfavourable, and in the 
third year there was no rain at all till the end of September. 
This famine was undoubtedly very severe in the middle Du&b 
as far as Meerut, but we have no records referring particularly 
to this district. 

Famines In 1804 Colonel Ochterlony, th-e Resident at Dehli, alludes 

1600. to a prevalent scarcity of grain, and requested the Collector to 
send, if possible, 50,000 maunds of wheat if it could be pur¬ 
chased at a rate which, including carriage, could admit of its 
being sold at 27 sSrs. He subsequently added that the scarcity 
was very great, and as the wheat could not be transported at 
that rate it should be sent on the public account. So poor were 
the means of communication, that it was almost impossible to 
send any grain at all. In 1805 wheat sold for 20 sSra at 
Meerut, and the Collector considered the price exorbitant. 
'Again in 1807 the distress at Meerut was considerable, after a 
very plentiful season m the preceding year. In 1817 again 
prices were very high, and in 1819 and 1820 wheat was sold at 
18 aSra, which at that time was a famine price. Other bad 
years were 1824 and 1833, In 1837 occurred one of the worst 
famines known in this district, and great distress was felt from 
SahSranpur to Bihar. Extensive relief works were opened, but 
there are no records referring to the Meerut district, although 
large numbers are said to have perished from sheer starvation. 
The famine of 1860, too, was terribly severe, and had it not 
been for the vast railway works then being made in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ghfiziabad, the lives of thousands must have been 
lost. Near Ghfiziabad a mile of high embankment was thrown 
up by 25,000 labourers in six weeks. Many thousands of cattle 
changed hands, a sure sign of distress, and prices reached a 
point higher than any recorded, although at that time the 
general rise in wages had not yet set in. 

1668 tnd The famine of 1868 did not affect this district to any great 

qoent extent, and the same may be said of all subsequent periods of 

lAminei. ecaKoity. The main canals had been com;^leted and Meerut was 
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fouad tQ be practically secure. Prices were high indeed, and 
the transfers of cattle were large. When wheat rises to 10 
e/rs and barley to 14 s/rs, there must be considerable distress; 
but this state of things was in no small measure due to the 
high prices prevailing elsewhere and the consequent enormoue 
exports of grain from the district, rather than to any failure 
of the harvest in Meerut. It is estimated that more than 50 
lakhs of maunds of grain were exported in 1868, at first to the 
lower Du^b, and later on to the Panj4b, SahSranpur and 
Rohilkhand. Experimental relief works were opened at 
various points; but the people did not resort to them, and 
whatever need there was for relief appeared among the 
poorer urban classes alone, and among them for a short time 
only. The serious failure of the rains in 1877, too, did no l8T8. 
great harm in Meerut. In fact, relief measures were only, 
necessitated by an influx of beggars in search of work and food 
from the east and south-east. The cultivators, owing to the 
influx of money, were in good case. A poor-house was started in 
Meerut in March, 1878, and remained open till the middle of 
April. Some 8,000 persons received food there at the expense of 
Sheikh Ilahi Bakhsh. The only relief works were the straight¬ 
ening and deepening of the Kdli Nadi, the raising of the 
road from Loni to Shahdara, and similar work on that from 
Meerut to Bijnor. The two latter were opened in October, 

1877, and only lasted for a short time; the former was started at 
the end of November and remained open till July, 1878. They 
could be considered as relief works inasmuch as they were 
open to all in need of work. To this extent they were 
very beneficial and prevented any extreme pressure upon 
the labouring classes.' !fhe total cost of the works was 
Rs. 84,260. 

There was no famine at all in Meerut in 1896, nor any 1696. 
distress. The harvests t^oughout were very little below the 
normal and the district was less afifected than any other part of 
the provinces. The zamindars and agriculturists, as has been 
already mentioned, benefited largely from the high prices pre¬ 
vailing, and only the poorer town population suffered from the 
enhan^d price pf |11 fgpd-graina* 
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The recent famine history of Meerut is, in fact, merely a 
history of prices. The remarks made in the preceding para* 
graphs show how greatly the purchasing powers of the rupee 
have diminished during the past century. In 1806 wheat sold 
at 50 sSrSf gram at 70, barley at 80, bajra at 60, and maize at 
100 while further north in Sahdranpur they were even 
cheaper. The fluctuations at that time were enormous, owing 
to the impossibility of transport. In 1819 wheat had risen to 
18 s/rs, gram to 22 and barley to 23. Even then the modern 
tendency of prices to remain in the neighbourhood of the high- 
water mark was noticeable. From 1831 to 1841 the average 
price of wheat at Ghdziabad was 28J s/rs. This rise was not of 
a permanent character, but the low prices of the olden times 
were already a thing of the past. From 1850 to 1859 wheat 
averaged 36‘6 but then came the bad seasons of 1860,1865, 
1867 and 1869, the average price from 1860 to 1869 being as 
high as 21*3 s/rs to the rupee. In 1869 wheat reached 10 s/rs; 
barley 14, and gram 9J fl/rs; while in 1861 the price was even 
higher. 

In estimating, however, the general rise in prices, we must 
take averages rather than figures of individual years. From 
3850 to 1870 the average price of wheat was 28JVrs; barley, 33 
sSrs; gram, 29 $^ra; and maize, 33 sSra. From 1873 to 1887 the 
average price of wheat had risen to 20J aSre; gram to 25 aSra; 
and maize to 25J aira. Since 1887 prices have risen still higher, 
wheat averaging 17 aSra up to 1897 ; gram 21 aSra; and maize 
21J aSra. Thus wheat increased in price in half a century 
by 53 per cent., gram by 43 and maize by 42 per cent. 
These figures, comprising long periods, are at any rate suflScienb 
to prove the general tendency of prices to rise. For the four 
years subsequent to 1897 the average retail prices have shown 
no improvement, but rather the reverse, owing to the scarcity in 
many parts of India. Wheat averaged 14*92 a£ra; barley, 18*65 
MSra; gram, 15*09; maize, 19*35, and juar 16*81 aSra, 

At the same time there has of late years been a considerable 
rise in wages, not only of agricultural labourers, but also in the 
case of unskilled labourers and artizans. In 1815 ordinary 
labourers received from one a nna to an anna and-a-half per diemi 
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The rate remained the same till 1850, when it rose to two annas 
a day for a man and one anna for a boy. In 1870 it had 
increased by half an anna, while at the present time the average 
is about three annas a day, or a little less. The wages of 
bricklayers in 1815 were three annas daily, and in 1850 they 
varied from 3J to four annas. In 1870 they had risen to four or 
five annas, and at present the rate is about 5J annas daily. This 
is also the general wage for carpenters and blacksmiths, whereas 
the average in 1811 was only two annas, and four annas, in 1850. 

It thus appears that although the price of food-grains has 
increased very largely, there has been a practically proportionate 
rise in the wages of the lower classes; so that with dearer commo¬ 
dities, but cheaper money, their condition cannot be said to have 
materially deteriorated, although possibly there has been no 
great visible improvement. 

It is only natural that in a great wheat-producing district Trsds. 
like Meerut the question of trade should be vet*y closely 
connected with the foregoing remarks on prices and scarcity. 

During recent years, and especially from 189(5 to 1901 the 
failure of the rains in some part or other of India has led to 
large removals of grain to the affected districts. In 1899 the 
import of grain into the Kaisarganj bonded warehouse at 
Meerut was no less than 1,217,600 maunds, and in the following 
year 1,041,000 maunds. Kaisarganj is the chief trading centre of 
the district, and an account of it will, be given in the article 
on Meerut city.* A considerable amount of trade is also 
carried on at the various municipal towns. Hdpur is a large 
and increasing trade centre : two new markets have recently 
been constructed there, and unless the traders of the place ^ruin 
themselves by private feuds, there is every prospect of the place 
becoming of more and more importance. Ghdziabad, too, is a 
thriving place of business, and on account of its excellent position 
as a railway junction should show a rapid development in the 
near future. On the Jumna side; north of Gh^ziabad, there 
are flourishing marts at Chaprauli and Khekra which have 
largely succeeded in ousting the older markets of Bdghpat and 
Baraut. Shahdara is now in a declining state and its trade is 
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insignificant. In the north of the district a large proportion of the 
exports from the flourishing villages of Sardhana and Barnawa, 
such as Salawa, Tikri and Doghat, is sent from the KhatauU 
railway station in Muzaffarnagar. There can be no doubt that 
the construction of the light railway from Shahdara to Saharan- 
pur and of the line from Meerut to Khurja in Bulandshahr will 
give a great impetus to trade and lead to the development of 
new centres of commerce. Already the opening of the Ghdzi- 
abad-Moradabad branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
has greatly increased the facilities for export in the southern 
part of the district, and similar results will be obtained in the 
west. At present the produce from the B^ighpat tahsil mainly 
finds its way to Pehli by road. 

The development of means of communication has had a 
far-reaching effect on the trade of the district. As early as 
1869 it was found profitable to send grain by rail even to Calcutta, 
as that was a year of famine, and the same was observed in 1873. 
Registration of traffic has been attempted at various times ; but 
the figures can only be approximate and the attempt to tabulate 
them is always unsatisfactory, as while the largest amounts go by 
rail, a considerable quantity is conveyed both by road and canal. 
The road traffic is very heavy, owing to the enormous trade in 
wheat and sugar, and also to the large number of good metalled 
roads. A few years ago the traffic along the roads near the 
Jumna was registered, but the returns do not lead to any 
definite conclusion. Some idea of the trade may be obtained 
from the octroi statements of the municipalities. In 1901 the 
amount of grain imported into Meerut, H^pur, Ghfiziabad, 
Sardhana and B^ghpat was 1,451,300 maunds and the export 
390,OQO_maunds ; but this of course excludes Kaiaarganj. The 
figures of the latter are of more importance. The average 
import pf grain from 1896 to idOl was over 942,000 maunda 
and the export ,729»000 maunds, exclusive of the quantity 
reproved on payment of duty. Sugar in various forms comes 
next, theaver«^ge being 870,3Q0 maunds, and the export 

840,500 maunda. Tfie other pbipf articles of commerce are 
clottb, buildmg materials, oilseeds and spices. Qhl is al^ 
largely imported mto the export trade is^ no 
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great importance. Tobacco, both raw and manufactured, is 
chiefly exported to Dehli. The growth of the Meerut trade is 
illustrated by the fact that in 18^0 the import of grain into the 
city was 269,600 maunds and of sugar only 39,000 maunds, 
the increase under the latter head being most remarkable. A 
list of the local markets and bazars will be found in the appen¬ 
dix to this volume. 

The most important fair in the district is the Nauchandi, 
held annually about the end of March or beginning of April at 
a mile from the city between the Hdpur and Garhmuktesar 
roads. It has [been fully described in the article on Meerut 
city.* Next in importance comes the Garhmuktesar fair, an 
account of which also has been given in the article on that place. 
The other fairs, a list of which is given in the appendix, are of 
less significance. The chief are those at Hastinapur, described 
in the village article ; at Shahdara, where some 10,000 persons 
assemble from Dehli and the neighbourhood in Sawan; the 
Ramlila fair at H^pur; the fair in honour of Burba Babu at 
Khekra; that at Pura on the Hindan in Phagun; and the 
Tilendi fair at Meerut, held round the Surajkund tank the day 
after the Holi. The Para fair is called the Shiuratri and is 
held at the temple of Parasram. At Dasna there are small 
Hindu fairs held at the temple of Devi in Kuar and Chait, and 
a Musalman fair, formerly attended by the Dehli princes, in 
honour of Sheikh Allahdiya Makhdum Shah Wilayat. At Sikri 
Khurd considerable gatherings occur in Chait and Kuar in 
honour of Kalika Devi: one-third of the offerings go to the 
Goshains and the remainder to the village proprietors. At Behta- 
Hajipur in the Ghdziabad tahsll a large fair is held in honour 
of Saiyid Abdullah Shah. Several fairs occur in various parts 
in honour of Zahir Diwan or Qoga Pir and, as in Muzaffar- 
nagar, bear the generic name of Chhariydn from the flags 
carried by the people. The chief are those at Meerut and at 
Niloha in tahsil Mawana, Most of these fairs are of a purely 
religious nature and little trade is carried on. 

The weights and measures in use in the Meerut district do 
not differ froia those of the upper Dii&b generally. The 
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Standard measures of area, length and weight are now in general 
use and the old local systems have disappeared. The s/r is the 
ordinary weight of 80 tolas, and the old s^r of 84» rupees is no 
longer employed. The only measure peculiar to the district is 
the dhon of half a maund. For measures of length the English 
yard is everywhere used: the former local yard was the Il^ihi 
gaz of 33 inches. The standard higha is, as in most districts, 
3,025 square yards, and one higha twelve hiswaa equal an 
English acre. The local higha is a variable quantity, but is 
usually equivalent to one-third of the standard higha. 

The prevailing rates of interest are the same generally as 
in Muzaffarnagar and Bulandshahr, Most of the money-lend¬ 
ing is in the hands of the village Banias. In Meerut there is 
the headquarters branch of the Bank of Upper India, and 
several native banking firms ;but these are not, as a rule, resorted 
to by agriculturists, except market gardeners. Three village 
banks have recently been started in the district^ but as yet the 
undertaking is purely experimental. In the villages the 
current rate is about six pies per rupee per mensem, where an 
article is given in pawn as security. Such advances are only 
made for short periods, so that the high rate of interest, equiva¬ 
lent to 37J per cent, per annum, is not severely felt. In large 
transactions with a mortgage on movable property, such as carts 
and cattle, the general rate is about half the above, or 18| per cent, 
per annum. In larger loans with mortgage on houses or lands the 
rate is much lower, generally about one per cent, per mensem. 
Petty agricultural advances made solely upon personal security 
are usually negotiated at half an anna in the rupee monthly ; 
the rate is, of course, high, but the term as a rule is shorb and 
the risk considerable. The same with a lien on the crops raised 
is reduced to about 25 per cent, per annum. In the purchase of 
estates where there is a prospect of improvement, not less than 
six per cent, was formerly considered a fair return for money 
invested. . Mr. Qillan* estimated that there has been a great 
rise in values of late years, amounting to Ks. 39 per cent, since 
the settlement of 186&, or even more. Taking as representative the 
sale of revenue-paying lands by private transfers, he ascertained 
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that the average number of years* purchase had risen from 26*6 
times the revenue in 1865 to 47*6 for the years 1890 to 1895; and 
it is probable that the rate has further increased since that time. 
With 50 years* purchase the return would be only two per cent. 

Meerut is not a great manufacturing district, but several 
industries call for separate mention, as in some cases they give 
employment to a large number of persons. The chief, perhaps, 
is that of leather goods—a business which has very largely 
increased of late years. Large numbers of Chamars are 
employed in tanning hides in this district. Much of the 
outturn is exported to Cawnpore and Calcutta by rail, but a fair 
amount is converted on the spot into boots and shoes and sold at 
the great leather-market of Dehli. Shoes are made to a 
considerable extent in Pilkhua and Shahdara, and also at 
Ghdziabad, Muqimpur and Hapur. 

The city of Meerut is a considerable centre of the cotton 
trade and cotton-weaving is carried on largely there and at several 
other places. The cloth manufactured in the district is not, 
however, exported, but is solely made for local consumption. The 
average annual area under cotton in the various tahsils can be 
seen from the figures given in the appendix.^ Of the outturn 
mure than one-half is exported to the great emporiums of 
Calcutta and Cawnpore, while the rest is manufactured on 
the spot. Ginning mills have recently been opened at Hapur, 
some account ol which will be found in the article on that 
place, and reference has already been made to the growing 
commercial importance of the town. The ordinary cloths made 
in the district are those known as gdrlia, doauti and tiauti^ 
which are the common coarse fabrics of general use as well as 
several finer varieties. Turbans are made at Faridnagar and 
J^hangfrpur. There is a fair amount of cotton-printing carried 
on at Barnawa. 

Among the other textile fabrics- mention should be made of 
blankets. The centre of this industry is at Nirpura in the 
3ardhana tahsll. Sir H. M. Elliot, in his Glossary, states that 
the sansla kamals of this place sometimes sold as high as Rs. 25. 
They were made of the wool of lambs shorn about three days 
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after their birth. The iansla Was frotti six to eight yards 
long and about two yards broad. This blanket is now quite 
unknown, but those most in demand still come from Nirpura. 
Large numbers of these common blankets are also made at 
Jawalagarh in Sardhana and at Lawar in pargana Meerut. 
The wool is chiefly imported from the Panjdb. 

The silk industry is also of sotne small importance. It 
chiefly takes the form of embroidery on velvet or silken caps, 
for which Meerut has a well-deserved reputation. Such 
embroidery is generally made by Kbattri and Kayasth women 
for the market; but the art is considered an accomplishment in 
ladies of the higher classes, both Hindu and Musalman, who 
do not, of course, sell their work. Besides these, silken sdria, 
both plain and figured, are also made at Meerut from silk 
imported from Benares; the usual colours are red and yellow. 
Handkerchiefs are also made here, but the whole of the silk is 
imported. Experiments were made by Mr. Michel of Dasna to 
rear silkworms, but without success, although mulberry trees of 
every variety were found to grow luxuriantly here. The cause 
of the failure is the hot winds which the silkworms cannot survive. 

The village of Bahadurgarh in the Hapur tahsil is the 
centre of a thriving pottery industry. This pottery is, properly 
speaking, a faience, resembling that of Rampur, and indeed is 
commonly known by that name. It is turned on a double 
wheel fitted into a pit and worked by the foot, this kind 
being peculiar to this district, Muzaflarnagar and Rampur. 
The wheel consists of two discs fixed two feet apart on an axle. 
The pit is about three feet deep; the smaller disc on which the 
clay is worked being level with the surface of the ground. 
The worker sits on the edge of the pit and turns the wheel by 
pressing the lower disc with his right foot. The motion is moi*e 
even and continuous than that of the single wheel and is 
used for the finer kinds of pottery. The kiln or hhatti is of the 
ordinary type, but the vessels are placed on iron stands. Both 
metallic and vitreous glaze is used, the former being in yellow 
and green, while the latter is the ordinary native glass whitened 
with powdered stone or coloured blue with senta. The industry 
appears to have been introduced from Multan, and in style 
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it almost exactly reswbles the ware of that place. Bahadur- 
garh is the original home of the pottery now known as the 
Khurja pottery, and the industry has remained since its 
introduction from Multan about two hundred years ago in the 
hands of a few Musalnaan families. The value of the export 
is considerable, as several of the workers pay income4ax. 

Generally this Bahadurgarh ware has a red earthern body 
covered with opaque white enamel painted chiefly in dark blue 
and turquoise, but sometimes in yellow or dark red. 

fhe remaining manufactures are of little importance, with Other 
the exception of the soap-works, mentioned in the article on tiree!****' 
Meerut city. At Meerut a certain amount of cutlery is made 
in the shape of knives, scissors and betelnut-cutters or 
mrantas. Glass bracelets are manufactured by Manihars in 
many places, and especially at Daulatpur in Bdghpat and at 
Panehi. At Baraut iron vessels of various kinds are made, 
and bells and the brass-work of native pipes are manufactured 
at Hdpur. Large numbers of native bedsteads and other 
wooden articles are made at Barwala; and at B^ghpat numbers 
of reed chairs, called mundhas, are turned out. The 
village ofShikohpur in the Oh^iaiabad tahsfl formerly had a 
reputation for its ornamented elephant goads, but these are 
now in little demand. 

The district is exceptionally well provided with means of Railways, 
communication. There are at present np less than three lines of 
railways and a fourth is shortly to be added. The East Indian 
Railway enters the district on the south from pargana Dadri of 
Bulandshahrjand after a course of four miles reaches Qb^ziabad. 

This portion of the line was opened on the Ist of August, 1864, 
and on the same date the section from Gh^ziabad to Shahdara 
and Dehli was completed. The latter was converted from a 
single to a double track in October, 1899. The North-Western 
Railway, formerly known as the Sindh, Panj&b and Dehli 
Railway, runs from the Ghdziabad junction to Meerut, 
a distance of 27 miles. This line has running powers over the East 
Indian from Ghdziabad to Dehli. The portion from Ghdziabad 
to Meerut was opened on the 18th of April,1867, and the remainder 
on the let of January, 1869. There are stations at Muradnagar, 
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Begamabad, Mohiuddinpur, Meerut City, Meerut Canton¬ 
ment and Daurala, which is usually called Sardhana Koad. 
The railway has a total length of 57 miles in this district. 
The third railway was opened on the 25th of November, 1900, 
and is a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. It runs 
from Moradabad toGhdziabad and has stations at Garhmuktesar, 
Baksar, Babugarh, Hapur and Pilkhua. This line has a length 
of 45*44 miles in this district. The fourth railway, which will 
shortly be constructed, is a narrow-gauge light railway from 
Shahdara to Sahdranpur. This line will follow roughly that of 
the unmetalled road from Shahdara to B^ghpat, Baraut and 
Shamli, It will thus pass through the centre of parganaShamli 
and the B^ghpat tahsil. It is also proposed to make a branch 
line of this railway to Meerut, taking off at Baraut. Another 
recently-sanctioned scheme involves the construction of a broad 
gauge line from Meerut to Hapur and thence to Bulandshahr 
and Khurja on the East Indian Railway, 

The district is fortunate in possessing no less than 216 
miles of metalled roads, of which 92 miles belong to the 
provincial roads under the Public Works department and 124 
miles to the local roads. At the same time it may be noted 
that very little progress has been made in the extension of 
metalled roads during the last quarter of a century. In 1875 
the district possessed 194 miles of metalled roads, so that the 
increase up to the present time is only 22 miles. Excluding a 
few feeder roads constructed to link the main lines of communica¬ 
tion with the railways, the only considerable length of new 
metalling is the extension of the Meerut-Bdghpat road from 
Jani to B^ghpat. The metalling of the road from Meerut to 
Bijnor still extends no further than the bridge across the Kdli 
Nadi at Saini, but its extension to Mawana is now being 
carried out. There has long been a need for a good metalled 
road through the rich Jat country from Shamli through Baraut 
and B^ghpat to Shahdara, but this will probably be obviated by 
the construction of the light railway. The road from Meerut 
to Parichhatgarh is largely used and the trafSc passing over it is 
fully sufficient to justify its metalling. On the other hand, the 
portion between Nanu and the Muzaffarnagar border of the 
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road from Meerut to Shamli has been allowed to sink from the 
first to the second class. 

Of the provincial roads the most important is that from 
Ghd,ziabad to Meerut and Roorkee, which has a total length of 
44 miles 4 furlongs in this district. It was finished in 1859, 
at a cost of Rs. 1,70,000. There are military encamping grounds 
on this road at Begamabad, Meerut and Daurala, and bungalows 
at Begamabad and Meerut. The Dehli-Aligarh section of the 
Grand Trunk Road runs for 13 miles 4 furlongs through the 
district, uniting with the above road at Ghdziabad. The road 
crosses the Hindan by a bridge begun in 1833 and finished three 
years later ; it stands about two miles west of Ghdziabad, where 
there is a military encamping ground and a bungalow. The 
provincial road from Meerut to Moradabad has a length of 
29 miles 4 furlongs in this district and runs in a south-easterly 
direction through Mau and Kithor to Garhmuktesar, where it 
crosses the Ganges by a bridge-of-boats in the dry season and by 
a ferry during the rains. There are military encamping-grounds 
at Mau, Shdhjah^inpur and Garhmuktesar, where there is also - a 
bungalow. The remaining provincial roads are railway feeder 
roads leading from Gh^ziabad and Shahdara to the Grand Trunk 
Road, and from the Muradnagar, Begamabad and Mohiuddin- 
pur railway stations to the road from Meerut to Ghdziabad. 
The average annual cost of upkeep for these provincial roads is 
Rs. 275 per mile. The provincial roads of the district are all of 
the first class and are bridged and drained throughout. Some 
twelve miles of these roads are stations and railway feeder 
roads, situated for the most part within municipal and canton¬ 
ment limits. 

Of the remaining metalled roads the longest is that from 
Ghdziabad to Hapur and Garhmuktesar, which has a total length 
of 42 miles 3 furlongs. This road passes through Dasna, 
Pilkhua, Hapur, Babugarh and Baksar and runs parallel to 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. There are military 
encamping-grounds at Pilkhua and Aupera. The remaining 
roads of this class all radiate from Meerut, and lead to Buland- 
shahr, Sardhana, B^ghpat and Bijnor. The first of these passes 
through Hapur and runs for 26 miles 3 furlongs through the 
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district, eventually joining the Grand Trunk Road at Bhur 
near Bulandshahr. There are encamping-grounds on this road 
at Hapur and Kharkhauda. The road from Meerut to Sardhana 
is 10 miles 2 furlongs in length and runs in a north-westerly 
direction as far as Nanu on the Ganges canal and thence due 
north to Sardhana. The road from Meerut to Bigbpat is 28 
miles in length. It crosses, the Hindan near the village of 
Baleni by a bridge-of-boats which is replaced by a ferry during 
the rains. The road from Meerut to Bijnor has already been 
mentioned. It is at present only metalled for five miles, but 
when the projected extension is completed, the metalling will 
extend for another nine miles to Mawana. The remainder of 
this road is unmetalled and of an inferior description. There 
are bridges over the K4li Nadi and the eastern Chhoiya. The 
average annual cost of upkeep for these local metalled roads is 
Rs. 269 per mile. 

The unmetalled roads of the district are divided into three 
classes, known as second class unmetalled roads bridged and 
drained throughout, third class roads, banked and surfaced but 
not drained, and fourth class roads, banked but not surfaced. 
The second class roads are maintained at an annual cost of 
Rs. 20 per mile, exclusive of about Rs. 500 for the repairs of 
bridges and culverts. Most of these roads are very bad. The 
trafiSc is very heavy at almost all seasons of the year, and scores 
deep ruts in them—-a state of things which is frequently aggra¬ 
vated by waterlogging. The amount allotted for repairs is very 
inadequate, but it is doubtful whether treble the amount of 
money spent on earthwork would be of much avail. The third 
class roads are maiutained at a cost of Rs. 10 per mile, exclu¬ 
sive of a few hundred rupees for repairs to culverts. The fourth 
class roads are little*more than slightly broadened and straight¬ 
ened village cart tracks, and have very few culverts. The 
average annual allotment for their maintenance is Rs. 6 per 
mile. The condition of the roads belonging to the last two 
classes is generally worse than those of the second class. A 
good deal of obstruction is caused by the practice of construct¬ 
ing irrigation channels across the roads, or by leakage from 
imperfect syphons. 
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The second class roads of the district are six in number. Second 
The most important is that from Shahdara to Shamli and Saha- 
ranpur which passes through Loni, B^ghpat and Baraut, and 
has a course of 31 miles in this district. It crosses the eastern 
Jumna canal by a bridge near Baraut. The second runs from 
Baraut to Sardhana, crossing the Hindan by a ferry near Bar- 
nawa. It has a total length of 22 miles. The road from 
Meerut to Bijnor has already been mentioned. The unmetalled 
portion from Saini to the borders of the district is 21 miles 
in length. The three remaining roads are all less important; 
one leaves the road from Meerut to Sardhana at Nanu on the 
Ganges canal and goes north-west to Shamli in Muzaffarnagar, 
having a length of ten miles six furlongs in this district. 

Another is the road from Sardhana to the railway station at 
Daurala, a distance of five miles four furlongs; and a third is 
that from Mawana Khurd on the Bijnor road to Mawana Kalan, 
the headquarters of the tahsll. 

The third and fourth class roads will be found in the list Third and 
given in the appendix. Several of them are of considerable c'lass^ 
importance and carry a heavy traffic. There are altogether 238 ’^oadB. 
miles of third class roads and 57 miles of lourlh class roads in 
the district. Among the former m ly be mentioned the roads 
from Meerut to Parichbatgarh and Kamaruddiiinagarghat on 
the Ganges: from Hapur td Begamabad and Bdgh})at; from 
Kithor to Mawana and Bahsuma;<rom B^ghpat to Muradnagar 
and Jalalabad ; trom Meerut to Binauli, where it joins the road 
Irom Baraut to Sardhana; from Sardhana to Aminnagar and 
Daula on the road from Meerut to Bdghpat; and from Meerut to 
Lawar and Phalauda. 

Most of the metalled roads are fairly well lined with Aifboti- 
avenues of trees of various kinds. Arboricultural operations on 
the provincial roads are managed by the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, and those on all local roads are under the control of 
the District Board, which has recently entrusted the care of the 
trees on all the local metalled roads to .the District Engineer. 

On the provincial roads there are about 57 miles of avenues, 
including young plantations, and the receipts under this head 
have averaged about Rs. 1,700 during the past three years, 
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as against an expenditure of Rs. 630. On the local roads there 
are 138 miles of avenues, of which 99 miles are on metalled 
roads and 39 miles on unmetalltd roads. The average annual 
receipts realized by the District Board under this head, as well 
as from the sale of roadside grass and from the trees planted 
along the K^li Nadi and elsewhere, as ascertained from the 
figures of the last three years, amounts to about Rs. 5,220 
as against an average expenditure of Rs. 2,070. 

There is only one ferry in the district included under pro¬ 
vincial works. This is the bridge-of-boats at Garhmuktesar on 
the road from Meerut to Moradabad, which is replaced by a 
ferry during the rains. For military purposes the place of this 
bridge-of-boats can be taken by the railway bridge on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand line. Those managed by the District Board 
include the bridge-of-boats over *the Ganges at Putk; similar 
bridges at Bdghpat over the Jumna and at Baleni over the 
Hindan ; the ferry at Barnawa over the Hindan and at Abdul- 
lapur over the Kdli Nadi on the road from Meerut to Parichhat- 
garh. Their is a third ferry over the Hindan at Buparsi, 
a mile south of Malahra on the road to Shainli, under the 
management of the Meerut District Board, and another on 
the road from Bdghpat to Murarlnagar. The remaining ferries 
over the Ganges are managed by the District Board of Bijnor. 
They are known as the Rauli, Daranagar, Jafarabad and Makh- 
dumpur ferries. The management of the Garhmuktesar ferry 
was transferred from Moradabad to Meerut in the year 1844. 
Besides these, there are several private ferries in the district; 
the chief of these are those at Jagatpur in pargana Loni over 
the Jumna, called Ghat Wazirabad from the town of that name 
on the opposite side of the river, and in the same pargana 
at Badarpur and Chilla, known as the Barari and Okhliya 
ferries respectively, from the villages on the other side of the 
river. 

The embankments along the various canals also afford a 
useful means of comraunication and are largely employed by 
the people. They have the advantage of always being in fair 
order, although they are not, of course, designed to bear heavy 
traffic. They are all under the management of the canal 
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authorities, and consequently are not included among the regular 
roads of the district. 

As has been already mentioned, the rivers of the district 
are not much used as means of communication. The canals, 
however, are of more importance, as both the Ganges and the 
Eastern Jumna canal were constructed with the express design of 
affording communication by boat between the places on their 
banks, although in the case of the latter the locks were never 
completed, thus rendering navigation impossible. They have 
been, however, largely supplanted by the railways, and the 
traffic has greatly decreased since 1870. On the Ganges canal 
there is sufficient water for boats of 300 maunds burthen all the 
way from Hardwar and Roorkee to Cawnpore. The principal 
ghats are at Sardhana, Salawa, Nanun, Jani, Niwari, Murad- 
nagar and Bhola. The chief articles of transport are grain and 
timber, the rate being Rs. 50 per boat per annum. The returns 
show that Nanun and Muradnagar are the chief centres of canal 
traffic in this district. For the years 1898 to 1900 the average 
imports at Nanun were over 329,000 maunds, and the exports 
nearly 204,000 maunds. The chief articles of export were build¬ 
ing materials, sugar and wheat, and the imports firewood, 
timber, grass, wheat and other grains. The figures at Murad¬ 
nagar were imports 105,000 maunds and exports 12,850 maunds, 
the former consisting chiefly of wheat, timber, firewood and 
sugar, and the latter consisting chiefly of miscellaneous articles. 
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The first enumeration of the population of this district took Oemtii of 
place in 1847, under the superintendence of Mr. 0, Gtibbins and 
Mr. E. C. Bay ley. The district had not then assumed ita 
present form, and on that account a close comparison with the 
present statistics is impossible. The total population then 
enumerated was 860,736 souls, giving a density of 488 to the 
square mile. The total number of inhabited villages in the 
district was then 1,457, of which 1,252 contained less than 1,000 
inhabitants, 187 between 1,000 and 5,000, and eighteen over 
6,000. The figures show that the agricultural population 
numbered 392,109 persona. Hindus numbered 656,837, and 
Musalraans 203,899. These together formed the whole popu* 
lation of the district, which is in itself a sufficient illustration 
of the general roughness of this enumeration. 

The first regular census was taken in 1853. The total 
population of the district as it then stood numbered 1,135,072 
spuls, giving a density of 516 to the square mile. The apparent 
increase was enormous, as the Hindus alone greatly exceeded 
the total population of the district as enumerated six years 
previously. There were then 1,373 villages, of which 1,077 
contained less than 1,000 inhabitants, 288 between 1,000 and 
6,000, and only eight with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The second regular census was taken on the 10th of January, X886. 
1865, and was probably far more accurate than the preceding 
one. The total population th^ amounted to 1,211,281 personSj^ 
giving a density of 513, people to the square milOj the apparenij 
decrease being due to alterations in the area of the district. The 
census tetnins gave, a total of 1,464 inhabited sitesn of which 
eontaiaed tesa than 1|00>(X inhabitantSi 312 betveeea liQOQ 
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and 5,000 and 13 with over 6,000 inhabitants. Meerut, Sar- 
dhana and Hapur alone contained over 10,000 persons. 

1879. The third regular census was effected on the night of the 

18th January, 1872. This was a more complete enumeration 
than any previously attempted. The district then contained 
1,273,914 inhabitants, showing an increase of 62,633 persons 
during the preceding seven years, and giving a density of 541 
persons to the square mile. There were then 1,573 inhabited 
sites in the district, of which 1,223 had a population of less than 
1,000 persons, 335 between 1,000 and 5,000, while 15 possessed 
over 5,000 inhabitants. 

i 68U The fourth regular census of the Meerut district took place 

in 1881, when the total population recorded was 1,313,137, 
showing an increase of 36,970 persons during the preceding nine 
years. This small proportionate increase appears to be duo not 
only to the several years of scarcity that occurred during the 
intervening period, but also to the severe epidemics of fever 
that raged throughout the district from time to time. The 
density rose to 551*9 per cent, to the square mile, which was 
considerably greater than that of any other district of the divi¬ 
sion, and only exceeded by Bareilly in the whole of the Duftb 
and Rohilkhand. 

1891 and Since 1881 the population of the district has increased by 

1901. leaps and bounds. In 1891 Meerut contained 1,391,458 inhabit¬ 
ants, showing an increase of 78,321 persons during the preceding 
ten years, and giving a density of 587'2 to the square mile. This 
increase was more than maintained during the following ten 
years, for at the last census of 1901 the district of Meerut 
contained a total population of 1,540,175 persons, showing the 
enormous increase of 148,717 persons, and giving a density of 
652 persons to the square mile. 

The district is thus larger in point of population than all 
the districts of the United Provinces, with the exception of 
Gorakhpur and Basti alone. In point of density it is surpassed- 
by many districts in the east of the provinces, but it still holda 
the same relative position in the tract of country lying west of/ 
Oudb, as in this respect it is surpassed by Bareilly alone. There 
are now 1,521 inhabited town and villages in the district, of 
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which 1,071 have a population of less than 1,000 persons, 426 
between 1,000 and 5,000 and 24 with over 5,000 inhabitants. 

The chief town in the district is of course Meerut itself, the Towns, 
population of the municipality and cantonments amounting to 
118,129 persons. Next to this come the municipalities of Hapur, 
Sardhana and Gh^ziabad, all of which have a population of over 
10,000 persons. The towns possessing more than 5,000 inhabit¬ 
ants are Mawana, Khekra, Garhmukbesar, Baraufc, Chaprauli, 
Farichhatgarh, B^ghpat, Pilkhua, Faridnagar, Shahdara, Pha- 
lauda and Lawar. The rural population of the district numbered 
1,265,200 persons as against 274,975 living in the towns. The 
urban population thus stands in the proportion of 17 8 to the 
whole ; but in this connection it must be remembered that over 
thirty per cent, of the rural population live in villages contain¬ 
ing more than 2,000 inhabitants. The number of large villages 
is in fact a noticeable feature in this district, and is especially 
marked in the western parganas comprising the Bdghpat tahsll. 

Many villages, purely agricultural, might be quoted with 5,000 
inhabitants, and in pargaua Barnawa, for instance, there is a 
cluster of villages, called the Cliaugaon, with a population of no 
less than 22,045 persons. The population is most dense in the 
most fertile tracts, and here, too, the largest and most compact 
village sites are to be found. 

The enormous increase in the population, which amounts Causes cf 
to as much as 20*7 per cent, since 1872 and which has been most increase 
noticeable during the past ten years, can only be ascribed to the 
general prosperity of the district and its comparative immunity 
from natural calamities. The district lies in the centre of the 
most prosperous tract of the United Provinces, supplied as it is 
with ample and greatly-improved means of communication, and 
above all fully protected by canals, while its inhabitants include' 
the finest tribes of peasantry to be found anywhere. The popu¬ 
lation has not been swelled to any appreciable extent by immi¬ 
gration, for at the last census out of every 10,000 inhabitants no 
less than 9,714 were born either in the district itself or in 
adjoining territory, the number of the latter being much smaller 
than in any other part of the Du^b. The number of immi¬ 
grants is only 9*9 per cent., which is iH fact much sxtiailer than 
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tibJk r^cavdedi ift 1891. Fuirtker, ib miub be. observed tbat bbm« 
fifths^ o£ theee were females, moeb of wIkxd^ appear to have eoBae 
to the distrid; after the prevaiiliag marriage eustom of the 
country., 

Begarding the whole popuktieu as divided aeoarding ta 
sexes, we find 820,568 males enumerated in 1901, as against 
719,612 females* The same disproportion has been observed at 
all preceding enumerations, for in 1872 it was recorded that tha 
number of Hindu males was 54*2 per cent, of the entire Hindu 
population, and that of Musalman males 52*4 per cent., giving 
a percentage of 53*8 per cent, of males to the total population* 
The excess of males is thus 100,951—a figure considerably^ 
greater than that observed in any other district of the pray 
inces, although the proportionate excess is more marked in many 
places. The district thus resembles the whole of the Du^h 
and Hohilkhand, sothat the phenomenon is by no means peculiar 
to Meerut. As elsewhere, it has been observed that the pro-» 
poriionate number of females has shown a gradual, but constant^ 
tendency to increase during the past forty years, but thia 
has been ascribed to improvements in tbo record. Many 
theories have been put forward to explain this disproportion,, 
but none of them are conclusive or even satisfactory. 

Of the whole population classified by religions according 
to the figures of the 1901 census, 1,145,728 were Hindus, 359,895 
Musalmans, 16,930 Jains, 12,203 Christians, 5,056 Aryas, 36(1 
Sikhs and three Parsis. Hindus thus comprise 74*39 per cenL 
of the population and Musalmans 23'37. In 1872 it was 
observed that the percentage of Hindus was as much as 77*8 of 
the total population. As in almost every district of the 
Pu4b, the proportionate numbers of Hindus have steadily 
declined, the percentage falling to 76 in 1881 and to 75*27 
in 1891. At the same time the Musalmans have steadily 
increased almost everywhere. The proportion has risen from 
22*44 per cent, in 1881 to 22*78 per cent, in 1891, while the 
last census shows a still further increase. This tendency to 
change in the respective numerical proportion of the two creeds. 
ifk hy no means peculiar to the Meerut district^ and. thar^' 
may be ta^en ai oa aecopted faaik m cemi^oa 
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disproportion of The reason generally giveai is that the 
Musalmans are not on the whole so poor as the Hindus and al»o 
benefit from a more liberal diet^ The comparatively large 
proportion of the Musalmans to the total population is notice¬ 
able throughout the Meerut division, but the number in this 
distriot is only -exceeded in 'Murafiarnagar and Saharanpur 
of the Meerut division and in Moradabad, Bijnor, Naini Tal 
tand HarOilly elsewhere. 

The spread of Christianity in this distriot during the last Chrieti- 
few deoades is very remarkable. The native Christians in 
1B72 numbered 730 persons in all. The figure rose to 1,121 
in 1881 and remained practically stationary for the next 
ten years. At the last census, however, it had increased by 
no less than 8,194 persons, giving a total number of 9,315. 

This increase is far greater than in any other district in the 
province. It is chiefiy due to the extension of Missionary 
enterprise and especially to the work of the American J^piscopal 
Methodist Mission. 

There are now four branches of Christian Missions in this 
•distriot—the Church Missionary Society, the American Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Church Mission, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church Mission and the Roman Catholic Mission. The oldest is 
the Church Missionary Society, which commenoed the work 
in Meerut City in 1815. Little progress, however, ^appeaie 
to have been made for many yearu. St. Paul's Church in 
cantonments was built in 1830 and (consecrated in 1840. Since 
If8d2 this building ha» been used by the Chaplain of Meerut as 
a parochial school for European children St. Thomas’s Church 
iwar the city was completed in 1869, at a cost of Rs. 10,000. 

The present Church Missionary Society Mission premises ^tand 
on the site of the old Commissioner's Court which was destroyed 
by iiire in the mutiny. The property was sold to the Society in 
-1862. The premises contain two mission bungalows, a hostel far 
4iatiwe Christian hoys, and some hous^ for native Chnstiami. 

The Church Missionaiy Society school ^was elected dt 
<a cost ^ ubout iRs. 7;50d, has fsinoe heen iconsidexub^ 
i^vcelMrcliese^t KiEhlsar £imra andiMaliyana,wdllilgaa 
^ of M U nurt . ‘ffm- g r w Bi i rt %‘lb> Hawm W ogun ' 
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1858 and 1861. There is also a Zanana , Mission in the city 
which supports six girls* schools in addition to private 
teaching. 

For a long time the Society confined its efforts to the 
city of Meerut, but branches were started at Pilkhua and 
Hapur in 1863 and at Gh^ziabad in 1867. With these excep¬ 
tions, all the existing settlements date from the last few years. 
The Parichhatgarh Mission was opened in 1891 and tha4; at 
Hapur, which has been closed for many years, was restarted in 
1897. Two more branches were opened in 1898; the third 
at Khajuri in 1899 and a fourth at Laluiya in 1900. The 
missions ab Gh^iziabad and Pilkhua have continued to exist 
since their foundations. At the former place there is a mission 
bungalow occupied by the Zanana Mission, and also an anglo- 
vernacular middle school erected in 1886. The work of the 
Society is chiefly confined to the sweeper class, and the converts 
at present number about 600. The movement is spread- 
ing. 

' The American Methodist Mission opened work in the 
Meerut district in 1887. Their headquarters are at Meerut, 
where they have two boarding schools for boys and girls, 
with 51 and 112 pupils respectively. They also have stations 
all over the district. In the Meerut tahsil there are agents 
at Dulehra, Gagaul and Phaphunda; in Mawana tahsil at 
Mawana, Phalauda, Bahsuma, Parichhatgarh, Kithor, Manchra 
and Medaphara; in the Hapur tahsil at Hapur, Babugarb, 
Tatarpur, Mahmudpur, Baksar, Bagarpur and Garhmuktesar; 
in tho Gh^ziabad tahsil at Ghfiziabad, Dasna, Pilkhua, Shah- 
dara, Muradnagar and Begamabad; in the B^ghpat tahsil at 
BSghpat, Sururpur, Baoli, Kirthal, Daha and Aminnagar Sarai; 
and in the Sardhana tahsil at Sardhana. The number of con¬ 
verts belonging to this Society has outrun the other branches 
of Christianity, but it admits persons very easily and after 
a little superficial instruction. About 8,000 persons have been 
baptized and many others are said to be seeking instruction. 
In the Sardhana and Bighpat tabsils there have been many 
baptisms among the Cbamarsi but with these eioeptionf the 
.converto oeme towly from the ^ 
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The Reformed Presbyterian Church Mission is another 
recent introduction into the district. Their headquarters are 
at Dehli and they have branches at Shahdara in Ghfiziabad and 
at Chaprauli and Baraut in B^ghpat. The converts are mainly 
Chamars and number about 300. 

The Roman Catholics have their headquarters at Sardhana, 
where there are 1,100 native Christians, including the descend¬ 
ants of those who embraced Christianity in the time of Begam 
Somru. Besides these there are about 300 orphan children from 
Bundelkhand, whose parents perished or were lost sight of 
in the famine of 1897. The Begam's palace, which was pur¬ 
chased by the Roman Catholics a few years ago, is used as 
an orphanage. There is a fine church, St. John’s College, 
where native priests are trained, and a convent school for girls. 
In 1898 a settlement was made at Dasna, where there are now 
about 250 converts under the guidance of a resident priest. A 
beginning has also been made at Dabathua and other villages, 
which are visited by the resident priest of Meerut. 

The spread of Christianity is likely to have important 
results in the more future, as the movement has gained so much 
strength, especially among the sweepers, that they are ready 
to be reckoned as Christians almost en Hoc. Conversion 
engenders a spread of independence which is hateful to zamindars 
who have long regarded the sweepers and Chamars as mere serfs, 
and has on many occasions led to trouble and frequent cases in 
the criminal courts. There is, however, no opposition to the 
Missionaries themselves, who are always treated with respect 
and frequently listened to with attention even by those who in 
their absence are foremost in persecuting the converts. Both 
Hindu and Musalman zamindars equally object to the conversion 
of their sweepers and labourers, but the latter are far more 
prone to manifest their animosity in acts. The Missionaries 
do all in their power to induce the converts to work for the 
zamindars as before, but the latter are unable to compel them to 
work without pay to the same extent as before their con¬ 
version. Unfortunately, however, the independence incul¬ 
cated by the Christian teaching not unfrequently develops into 
insolence. 
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The Ar 3 » .Samllj has also made great progress in this 
district The movement was started in Meerut by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, when he paid his first visit here in 1878. 
The movement spread rapidly from the outset. In 1884 the 
Sam6j bought the plot of land on which its buildings now stand 
and oompleted them in 1889 at a cost of Rs. 15,000. In 1884 
also a school was started, but this was given up in 1888. The 
Sam&j took a leading part in the establishment of an Arya 
Prathinidhi Sabha for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
in 188fi, and the inaugural meeting of the Sabha was held at 
Meerut. In 1887 the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College Trust 
and Management Society started the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
school at Meerut in premises provided by the Meerut Samftj. 
From 1888 to 1889 the Samfij had an organ of its own, published 
in Meerut, known as thej Ar^/a b’amao^ar an Urdu monthly 
magazine. In 1899 the paper was made over to the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic Trust and Management Society, from whose office it 
is now published. In 1887 an Arya Debating Society was 
founded. The Lodge at Meerut is the principal one, but it has 
no control over those in the rest of the district, which deal 
directly with the provincial Arya Prathinidhi Sabha. There 
are settlements of the Arya Samdj at Mawana, Phalauda, 
Lawar, Hapur, Qhfiziabad, Baraut, Chhur,Kirthal, Parichhatgarh, 
Kapsadh, Dhakauli and Nag la Hareru. The Aryas, who num¬ 
bered 5,056 in all, have almost doubled their numbers in the 
last ten years. They are chiefly drawn from the higher Hindu 
castes, the great majority of them being Brahmans and Banias. 
There ane also large number of Jats, Rajputs, Tagas, Kayasths 
and Khattris. At the same time we find several numbers of the 
lower castes, but these are found in a very small proportion 
to the whole> 

The Jains ai’e more numerotis in Meerut than in any other 
district of the provinces. They numbered at the laet census 
16,930 persons, of whom 7,812 were females. Almost the whole 
of them are Banias of the Agarwal sub-division and are 
generally known as Ssraugis^ As in Muzafiarnagar, they form 
one of most important sections of the mercantile eommunity 
and are deserving of notice on account of their influence and 
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wealth. They hre chiefly found in the Bfighpat Sardhahh and 
Meerut tahafls, but oonaiderablenumbers ocdur throughout the 
district. They own a large amount of land in different places, 
and at any rate in the west, hold the greater part of the export 
trade in grain. In the B^ghpat tahsil almost all the traders, 
both great and small, are Saraugis. There are large Jnumbers 
of Jain temples in all parts of the district, many of them being 
of recent construction) but none of them are of any great import¬ 
ance. 

The Musalman religion cannot be said to be making aUy Musal- 
progress in the district, as practically no conversions are made, 
although their numbers are proportionately on the increase 
as compared with those of the Hindus. The great majority 
of the Musalmans are Sunnis^ The Shias are comparatively 
scarce, amounting to 5,877 persons in all, but they form a some¬ 
what influential minority. Among the remainder there are some 
10,000 Lai beg is, who are more numerous in this district than 
anywhere else in the provinces. Taken as a whole, the Musal¬ 
mans of Meerut are very poor. Large estates have passed into 
the hands of Hindu money-lenders, although the proportion 
of laud held by the Musalmans has been greatly incireased 
of late years owing to the purchases made by Haflz Abdul 
Karim of Meerut. 

The most numerous Musalmans are the Sheikhs, who in Sheikha 
1901 numbered 49,818 persons or fourteen per cent, of the 
whole Musalman population. These Sheikhs belong chiefly 
to the Siddiqi and Qurreshi sub-divisions, both of whom are 
more strongly represented here than in any other district of the 
division. The great majority of the Sheikhs are in poor circum¬ 
stances, but they are recorded as the possessors of as much as 
74,944 aores^ Of these, however, 17,629 acres have been gained 
within the last thirty years, owing to the purchases made by 
Sheikh Hafiz Abdul Karim, Khan Bahadur, G i.lfi., Who is 
now the largest landed proprietor in the district. He im the 
brother of Sheikh llahi Bakhsh, a Government commisisariwt 
contractor, who amassed much wealth during hie long and 
prosperous career. The family resides in Meerut eanton- 
mente. 
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Next to the Sheikhs come the coaverted Rajputs, numbering 
45,901 persona and forming 12‘'7 per cent, of the total Musal- 
man population. These Musalman Rajputs are more numerous 
than in any other district of the province, although large numbers 
are to be found throughout the Meerut division. They belong 
chiefly to the Chauhan, Pundir and Tomar clans, but there are 
also large numbers of Bargujars, Bhattis, Bhale Sultans, Gahlots 
and others. Gahlots hold nine villages in the district, while the 
Tomars own eight in Hapur and three in B%hpat. Altogether 
the Musalman Rajputs own about forty-five villages. Like their 
Hindu brethren, the Musalman Rajputs have lost a good deal of 
their property during the past thirty years, but they may still 
he reckoned among the larger proprietors of the district. 

The Julahas numbered 32,778 in 1901. They are weavers 
by profession, and a large number of them still follow their 
hereditary calling and turn out large amounts of country cloth. 
The majority, however, have taken to agriculture, which they 
follow with fair success. Next to them come Qassabs or butchers, 
numbering 21,408 persons, who may be dismissed withoui 
further mention. 

Pathans in 1901 numbered 19,361 persons or 5*4 per cent, 
of the total Musalman population. Among them may be found 
representatives of many clans, but the chief are the Yusufzais 
and Ghoris, the numbers of the former being only exceeded in 
Lucknow. Among the remainder may be mentioned the Lodi, 
Rohilla, Kakar, Bangash, Tarin and Afridi Pathans. They 
own land in many par^s of the district, their property now 
amounting to 35,912 acres. Like the Sheikhs they have lost 
greatly of late years, the area that has passed out of their hands 
since 1865 amounting to 6,130 acres. 

The Saiyids, though fewer in number, are much more 
important. In 1901 there were 14,681 Saiyids in the district, 
half of whom belong to the Zaidi and Husaini sub-divisions in 
almost equal proportions. There are also large numbers of 
Rizwi, Jafari and Bukhari Saiyids. They are found chiefly in 
the north of the district and are for the most part related to 
the great Saiyid families of Muzaffarnagar. They now possess 
landed property to the extent of over 90,000 acres, but have lost 
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9,844 acres since the settlement of 1865. As in Muzaffarnagar, 
their decline is chiefly due to extravagance and mismanage¬ 
ment. Their property is chiefly held in coparcenary tenure, 
some of the communities, as for instance that of Abdullapur, 
owning extensive estates ; but the shares have constantly been 
sub-divided, so that their condition is less satisfactory than that 
of the other classes. 

Mention should, however, be made of the great Muzwi 
family of Sardhana, the present representative of which is 
Nawab Saiyid Ahmad Shah. The family is descended from 
Hayat Ali Musa Baza and originally resided at Paghman, 
twelve miles from Kabul. On account of services rendered to 
Alexander Burnes in his Kabul Mission, and subsequently to 
the English in their retreat from Kabul, they were expelled 
from Afghanistan and settled at Sardhana. During the mutiny 
the head of the ^family was Saiyid Muhammad Jan Fishan, 
Khan Sahib, who held a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. He 
raised a body of horse and did good service, both in this district 
and before Dehli. For these services he received the title of 
Nawab Bahadur. Nawab Jan Fishan Khan died in 1864, and 
his eldest serviving son, Muhammad Ali Shah, was recognized 
as the head of the family and received the title of Nawab. He 
died in 1874, leaving no male issue; but was succeeded by his 
brother, Saiyid Ali Shah, to whom the pension was paid as repre¬ 
sentative of the family. Saiyid Ali Shah received the title of 
Nawab as a personal distinction in 1876. He died in 1880 and 
was succeeded by his brother, Saiyid Ahmad Shah, to whom the 
title was continued for life in 1882. The family hold large 
estates chiefly in the Sardhana tahsil, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 41,000. 

The Tagas numbered 19,886 persons at the last census, the 
Musalman representatives of this caste being very much more 
numerous in this district than anywhere else in the provinces. 
Like their Hindu brethren, they are excellent cultivators and 
own a fair amount of land. The Musalman Jats, on the other 
hand, appear to have deteriorated since embracing Islam. They 
numbered 6,433 in all' and are chiefly found in the south and 
west of the district. The other Musalman castes call for little 
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mention. The most numerous are Faqirs, Bhangis, Bhishtis, 
Lohars, Telis and Barhais, all of whom have more than 10»000 
representstiveSf while closely following on them come Darzis, 
Dhobis and Nais. All of these for the most part follow their 
special vocations, but are also found in every part of the district 
as agriculturists. It may be noticed that Bhishtis, Musalman 
Bhangis and Dhobis are found in greater numbers here than in 
any other district of the provinces. 

Among the leas numerous Musalman castes which occur in 
proportionately large numbers in the Meerut district we may 
mention the Gaddis, Ohosis, Manihars, Kambohs and MewatiSy 
but none of these, save the Kambohs, are of any importance;. 
The Gaddis aad Ghosis are agriculturists, who also turn their 
attention largely to cattle-breeding. The Manihars manufac¬ 
ture rough glass, which they work into the ordinary glass 
bangles of the country. Their chief settlements are at Daulat- 
pur in B&ghpat and at Fanehi. The Mewatis are descendanta 
of Hindu Meos, who embraced Islam at an early date. They 
are found throughout the upper Dudb, but especially in the 
Bulandshahr district. Their reputation is everywhere indiffer¬ 
ent and, as in former times, they constantly appear in the 
criminal courts. 

Musalman Kambohs are only found in larger numbers in. 
the Sah^ranpur district. Here they amounted to 430 persons 
at the last census. They own several villages, chiefly in the 
Ghdziabad and Meerut tahslls. There are still a few Hindu 
Kdmbohs in the district, but they do not occur in anything, 
approaching the proportions that we And in Muzafiarnagii and 
Sahdranpur. The Kambohs state that in early times they 
belonged to a distinguished family in Ghazni. The present 
head of the family considers that the name is derived from 
that of their original home. The tradition of the Musalman 
Kambohs takes no account of the Hindu members of the olan, 
and it seems probable that they were among the earliest Hindu 
converts to Islam and were rewarded for their change of 
religion by the grants of land in Meerut. The Musalman 
Kambohs assert that one Hasan Mahmudi, Eamboh, was Wazir 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, and that their ancestors succfedid in 
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oaptnring the eity from Raja Mai of Meerut. They further 
state that Hasan Mahmudi built the Jami Masjid in the city 
and that around it are buried the Kambohs who fell in the 
attack on Meerut. According to the same account all the 
Kambohs, except Khwaja-ud-din and Khwaja Meta, left Meerut, 
and from these two the Kambc^s of the present day derive their 
origin. Early members of the family built the Sangi Mahal, 
both of which are still in existence. In later days the most 
noted member of the family was Nawab Muhammad Khan or 
Khairandesh Khan, who dourished during the reigns of Shah- 
I jahan and Aurangzeb and built the Khairnagar gate and fort 
in the city. He also built in 1690 A.D. a hne mosque, called 
Khair-ul masajid wald muabid, and founded Kbairandesh- 
pur in Etawah, and also gave his name to muhallas in Etawah 
and Dehli. He is said to have been at different times governor 
of Katehr, Bihar, Etawah, Bengal and other places. He was 
succeeded by his son, Khairiyat Andesh Khan, Governor of 
Kashmir, who was followed by Afiyat Andesh Khan, deputy 
governor of Etawah; Farhat Andesh Khan, Mubarak Ali 
Khan, Ahmad*ullah Khan, and Nawab Asad-ullah Khan, 
Khan Bahadur. Mubarak Ali Khan held the office of honorary 
magistrate and died in 1876. His son, Ahmad-ullah Khan, was 
also an honorary magistrate and exercised special magisterial 
powers throughout the whole district. He received the title of 
Nawab from Government and died in 1892. The present 
representative of the family, Nawab Asad-ullah Khan, is, like 
his father, an honorary magistrate and vice-chairman of the 
district and municipal boards. The title of Khan Bahadur 
was conferred on him in 1888 for his services in the Salt 
department, and that of Nawab in 1895. His brother, Islam- 
ullah, is a district superintendent of police in these provinces, 
and another brother, Saif-ullah Khan, is a deputy collector.. 
These Kambohs consider themselves Qurreshi Sheikhs. Other 
settlements of the clan were made at Bareilly, Ainroha,Sambhal 
and at Marehra in the Etah district. 

There is another family of Musalman Kambohs related 
the above, of whom the piesent head is Munshi Muhammad 
Sadiq^ Khan Bahadur. His father, Haji Muhammad MumWs 
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Ali Khan, was atahsild^r and an honorary magistrate. Munshi 
Muhammad Sadiq was a deputy magistrate in the Irrigation 
department and received a sanad from Lord Canning for 
services rendered during the mutiny ; he received the title of 
Khan Bahadur in 1887. 

Turning to the Hindus we find the inost numerous castes, 
as shown by the latest census returns, to be'the Chamars. These 
numbered no less than 223,385 persons, and form as much as 
19*5 per cent, of the whole Hindu population. They are more 
numerous in Meerut than in any other part of the provinces, 
the Gorakhpur division alone excepted. The Chamars, besides 
being employed largely in the leather business, form the bulk of 
the agricultural labourers of the district and are found in every 
pargana, being only outnumbered by Jats in the Bftghpat tahsfl. 
They own no land anywhere. Formerly they were in a state 
of serfdom, but they have now almost entirely emerged from it. 

Up to few years ago it was no uncommon occurrence for a 
Chamar or other labourer to bring a charge of criminal trespass 
or assault against his zamindar on the ground that he was 
ejected from his house or beaten for refusing to work. As a 
matter of fact the Chamars are now comparatively independent, 
owing chiefly^to the increase in the price of labour, although 
this has been to some extent counterbalanced by the rise in the 
prices of food-stufis. Cash payments to agricultural labourers, 
too, are more common than formerly, so that the Chamars are 
not now dependent for an existence on the good will of the 
zamindars. The Chamars as a body are in a fairly satisfactory 
state. As labourers they are always in request, and complaints 
of one zamindar against another for enticing away his Chamars 
are not infrequent, thus pointing to the value set on the 
latter. 

Next in point of number of the Chamars come the Jats, 
with a total of 184,342 persons or over sixteen per cent, of the 
total Hindu population. The Jats are the most important and 
most industrious of all the cultivators, not only in this district, 
but in the entire Meerut division. They are much more numerous 
in Meerut than in any other district of the provinces, and 
to this fact may in large measure be ascribed the general 
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prosperity of the district. Mr. Qillan writes :• “ The Jats are 
hard thrifty men, and, it is hardly necessary to say, admirable 
cultivators. They are found all through the district and nearly 
everywhere in large numbers, but their chief possessions are 
in the north-west, where they almost monopolize several par- 
ganas, which they call their ‘ des* That they should occupy 
the best land here is not surprising, since it is at this point 
that they are said to have inva:led the district, driving out the 
Tagas before them. It is remarkable, however, that in nearly 
all parganas they have succeeded in getting the best tracts. 
Whenever possible they have chosen the naturally fertile soil 
to start with, and when they find that they have to work on a 
poorer basis they make the best of it.” At the last settlement 
the Jats were the proprietors of 389,048 acres or 27 per cent, of 
the whole district. They always pay heavy assessments, but 
almost invariably they are fully equal to it, although they are 
frequently hampered by the minute sub-division of their estates. 
In 1870 there were 31,676 sharers, but this had risen in 1900 
to as many as 44,039. They almost always hold their land in 
bhaiyachara tenure and most of the soil cultivated by men who 
are tenants in one plot and proprietors in another. In the 
settlement report Jat tenants are recorded as being in posses¬ 
sion of no less than 147,960 acres, or more than one-fourth of the 
whole cultivation.*!* More than half the area in the hands of Jat 
tenants is held with occupancy rights, and this is especially the 
case in the villages belonging to the great Jat family of Kuche- 
sar I'D Bulandshahr. 

The J'ats of this district are divided among no less than 92 
clans, many of which are identical in name with those of the 
Rajputs. This classification is of little importance, except 
possibly from an ethnographical aspect. There are, however, 
two main divisions of Jat which need mention. These are 
known as the Heles and Dhes, corresponding to the Pachhades 
and Deswales of Rohilkhand and Dehli. The Heles are by far 
the most numerous in this district, and are found in every par^* 
gana. The Dhes occupy several villages in the neighbourhood 
of Babugarh and Hapur; in the Sardhana tahsll they hold 
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Chabariya, and in |he Meerut tahsil Zainpur and other villages 
in its neighbourhood. These two classes do not intermarry. 
The Helea profess a great contempt for the Dhes, who appear 
to be a later colony. The Dhes, too, are for the most part 
followers of Nanak Shah, and call themselves Sikhs, although 
their usages do not in many ways correspond. The Heles state 
that they came here from Jaisalmer about 1100 years ago, and 
that they first settled in Chaprauli, Kutana and Bdghpat. The 
account of the Kuchesar family and its history are given in the 
volume on the Bulandshahr district, to which they properly 

Brahmans are very numerous in this district, as in every 
portion of the Jumna-Ganges Dufib. At the last census they 
numbered 120,815 persons, or nearly 12 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population. The great bulk of them belong to the Gaur 
sub-division, which numbers about 100,000 souls. The only other 
clans of Brahmans which number over 2,000 persons are the 
Saraswati, Sanadh and Kanaujia, although many others are also 
met with in small numbers. As landholders they are chiLfiy 
found in the Bdghpat, Hapur and Meerut tahsils. The area 
owned by Brahmans, amounting at the settlement to 55,384 
acres, has not varied to any appreciable extent during the past 
thirty years, but the number of sharers has increased by over 
3,000, and at the present time the average amount of land held 
by each sharer is less than six acres. A large amount of land 
is also held by Brahmans as tenants, about half of whom hold 
occupancy rights. As cultivators, however, they cannot be 
considered as belonging to the first rank. The Gaur Brahmans, 
who are distributed throughout the Meerut division,the western 
districts of Rohilkhand and the northern portion of the Agra 
division, are more numerous in Meerut than io any other district 
of the provinces. Their origin is lost in antiquity, but that the 
Gaurs have for many centuries been established in this part of 
India is to some extent proved by the existence of the Manpur 
copper-plate discovered near Bulandshahr. The name Gaur at 
once suggests a connection with the city of that name in Bengal; 
but though the Bi ah mans themselves almost invariably assert 
that they are the descendants of immigrants from the east, 
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nothing can be adduced in support of this contention. One of the 
leading Brahmans in the district is Rai Kedar Nath Bahadur, of 
Meerut, who was granted the title in 1894 for his long and faith - 
ful services rendered to the State. His father, Pandit Bhola 
Nath, served in the commissariat department, while several of 
his relations have held posts of distinction in these provinces. 

Next come the Rajputs, numbering in all 79,313 persons or 
nearly seven per cent, of the Hindu population. These Rajputs 
are sub-divided into large number of clans of which the most 
important are the Chauhans, Gahlots, Panwars, Tomars, Jadons, 
Pundirs and Bargujars. The Chauhans numbered 18,674 persons, 
but this includes a number of spurious Rajputs akin to the 
inferior Chauhans of Muzafiarnagar and Bijnor. The latter 
hold several villages in the B^ghpat, Meerut and Ghdziabad 
tahsils, but they are not regarded as Kshattriyas and do not 
intermarry with the Rajput clans. The Chauhan properties are 
found principally in Sardhana, where the Hindu and Musalman 
representatives of this clan hold four villages apiece. The 
Gahlots number 10,091 persons and are much more numerous 
in Meerut than anywhere else in the provinces. They have 
long been powerful in this district, and they trace the possession 
of their villages back to very early times, one of their ancient 
chiefs being Govind Rao, a general of Prithvi Raja, who is said 
to have resided at Dehra in this district. They hold a number 
of villages in Ghdziabad tahsil and a few in Hapur and Biighpat. 
The Tomars are very numerous in this district, amounting in all 
to 4,3t8 persons. They consider themselves to be the descend¬ 
ants of the Pandavas, and many of them claim kinship with the 
Tomar Rajas of Dehli. They still own over seventy villages 
in this district, chiefly in the Hapur, GhSziabad and Meerut 
tahsils. There is a large colony of Tomars in pargana Puth, 
who own 32 villages with headquarters at Bhadsana. This 
place is said to have been founded by Bhadpal, who is 
traditionally the tenth Raja of the Tomar dynasty of Dehli. 
The Musalman members of this clan possess a few villages in 
Hapur and Bilghpat. 

The Rajputs are still the third largest landed proprietors in 
the district, although they have lost considerably within the Iasi 
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thirty years. At the last settlement they held 144,859 acres, 
but they have lost over 30,000 acres since 1865. The bulk of 
the land is held by those clans already referred to, but mention 
should also be made of the Bargujars and several others. The 
headquarters of the Bargujars is in Bulandshahr, but they also 
occupy the southern portion of this district. The chief of them 
is the Sabitkhani family of Pilkhua, but their influence ended 
with Daulat Rao Singh, whose estates were sold by auction 
in 1815. The Panwars, who numbered 5,616 persons at 
the last census, held five villages in Sardhana and one in 
Bdghpat. The Pundirs, who are much more numerous than in 
the northern districts of this division, hold a fair amount of land 
in Sardhana. The Dors have greatly fallen from their former 
high state. At one time they are said to have held the whole of 
the land between Koil and Meerut, and their leader, Hardatta, 
appears to have been a person of considerable eminence. He is 
said to have held Baran at the time of the invasion of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, and also to have built the fort of Meerut. The Dor 
supremacy, however, seems to have waned from the time of the 
Musalmau invasion. They were expelled from their possessions 
in Bulandshahr by the Bargujars and in Meerut by the Gahlots, 
who ejected them from pargana Dasna. They still hold a few 
villages in the Hapur tahsil. Besides the clans already men¬ 
tioned, reference may be made to the Jadubansis, who are mure 
numerous here than in any other district of the provinces and 
are chiefly found in Sardhana ; the Kachhwahas, who hold six 
villages in Sardhana and three in Baghpat ; the Parihars, 
Rathors, Surajbansis and Bachhals, all of whom hold small 
landed estates. 

As tenants the Rajputs at the last settlement held 60,759 
acres, of which somewhat less than half was held with occupancy 
rights. Mr. Gillan writes: " The Rajputs seem to me to vary 
greatly. They are strong in Sardhana, both in numbers and in 
physique, big fine men who really work hard and generally 
prosper and whose only complaint is that their womenfolk 
cannot work in the fields. In Dasna, on the other hand, it may 
be fancy, but they appear to me much inferior in physique, 
but they have the reputation of being quarrelsome. Sometimes 
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as occupancy tenants, in Puth for example, they prefer letting 
out their holdings to cultivating them; but the holdings in that 
case soon pass to more energetic hands.”* As everywhere, the 
Rajput cultivators seem to suffer considerably from the laws of 
their caste. Many of the more prosperous cultivating classes 
derive great benefit from the assistance given them by their 
women, and notably the Jats, almost all of whose womenfolk 
regularly work on the land. 

The Banias numbered 59,115 persons at the last census. Banias. 
They chiefly belong to the great Agarwal sub-division ; but there 
are also fair numbers of Rustogis and Barasenis. As might be 
expectfjd, they form an important section of landholders in this 
district and are now the fourth largest proprietors. They have 
added 40,922 acres to their possessions within the last thirty 
years; and in 1900 they held 141,169 acres. Their property is 
distributed throughout the whole district, but they have com¬ 
paratively few villages in the Bdghpat tahsil, their largest 
possessions being in Meerut and Mawana. One of the chief 
Bania families in this district is that of the Qanungos, whose 
ancestors from time immemorial have betn bankers and zamin- 
dars. He owns 24 villages paying a revenue of Rs. 18,000. 

There are several other Bania families residing in Meerut who 
have acquired large landed possessions of recent years. 

The Qanungo family belongs to the Agarwal sub-division. QanuDga 
It was founded by one Jograj, who lived in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. The members of this family have for a long time 
held responsible positions under the Government and they 
possess a large number of villages. There are at present two 
branches of this family. One, known as the Qanungoyan, is 
now represented by Lala Murari Lai, Lala Banarsi Das, and 
Lala Jainti Parshad, who are all members of the Meerut 
municipal board. The other branch is known by the name of 
Pattharwala, a title earned by them about half a century ago. 

The present head of this branch of the family is Lala Munna 
Lai, who holds a number of villages in the Meerut tahsil and 
elsewhere, amounting to 24 in all, and assessed at Rs. 18,000. ^ 

He is the successor of Rai Krishna Sahai Bahadur, who received 
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the title for his services on the District Board and as an 
honorary magistrate. The Agarwals are said to derive their 
name from the town of Agroha on the borders of Hariyana, 
whence they migrated to the Du^b after its capture by Muham¬ 
mad bin Sam. 

Bishnois. A large number of the Banias of this district belong to the 
Bishnoi sect, which largely prevails throughout the Meerut 
division and in Muttra, Agra and Bijnor. The story goes that 
a Rathor Rajput, named Mohat, a resident of the village of 
Papersal in Nagor 6^ Rajputana, was childless, and his wife 
was old. This Rajput was a pious man and a worshipper of 
Vishnu. He longed for offspring, and at length by the grace 
of the deity his aged wife became pregnant, A son was born 
on the eighth day of the dark half of Bhadon in 1508 Sambat 
or 1451 A.D. The child was named Vishnavi Parmeshwar, 
and when he grew up he declared himself an incarnation of the 
deity under the name of Jhamaji, and collected around him 
disciples from all castes, Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias and Jats. 
The number of his followers was largely increased by a famine, 
f(>r the Banias were directed by him to distribute food to the 
starving poor on condition that they joined his sect. The 
Bishnois recognize all Hindu gods, but Vishnu is their supreme 
deity, and they worship either in temples consecrated to Vishnu 
or else in their own house. Bishnoism does not cause a con¬ 
fusion of caste : a Bishnoi Rajput only marries into the family of 
the Bishnoi Rajput, and a Bishnoi Bania into that of the Bishnoi 
Bania; but they all eat and drink together, and their grain 
must be parched by persons of the same sect. Marriages are 
celebrated exactly in accoidance with Hindu rites. The great 
holidays are the Amawas " of Bhadon, Kuar, Phagun and 
Chait; they make pilgrimages to Nagor, but also to other places 
sacred to Hindus. In the districts of Meerut, Moradabad and 
Bijnor some Bishnois adopt a Musalman name. The practice 
arose from the desire to conciliate the Muhammadans by whom 
they had been much oppressed. The custom, however, has to a 
large extent died out since the advent of British rule. They 
also sometimes imitate Musalmaus in distributing alms at the 
tomb of a deceased person on the anniversary of his death. 
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This practice is also passing away in common with their other 
Muhammadan customs. 

The Gujars are an important caste in this district, where 
they are much more numerous than in any other part of the 
provinces, although large numbers are to be found throughout 
the Meerut division. At the last census they numbered 57,769 
persons. They are chiefly found in the khddir lands of the 
Jumna, Hindan and Ganges, where the rough, uncultivated 
wastes afford them good pasturage for their cattle. During the 
latter half of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th 
there were several powerful Gujar chiefs in this district, but 
their possessions have been much redured. They still hold a 
large amount of land, and in 1900 there were 8,390 Gujar 
sharers holding 8.829 acres, which shows a loss of 3,101 acres 
since 1870. The bulk of their land is situated in the Mawana 
tahsll, but tht‘y also hold a number of villages in Gh^ziabad and 
the south of Bdghpat, as well as several in Meerut, Hapur 
and Sardhana. As tenants they cultivated 83,164 acres in 
1900, more than half of which they held with occupancy rights. 
Occupancy tenure is especially prevalent in the great Gujar 
estate of Landhaura. 

The Gujars vary greatly in character. Formerly they Their 
were all of unsettled habits,, much given to cattle-lifting and a 
life of plunder. Of late years, however, they have been largely 
civilized by the introduction of the canal system, the change 
in the facilities thus afforded for improved cultivation bringiug 
about a marked improvement in their character also. Mr. 

Gillan writes: “The Gujars are creatures of circumstance. 

Give them a canal and teach, them the profits of agriculture, 
and they work their villages like Jats. Put them in a tract 
like the Loni khddir and they pay their revenue by stealing 
cattle and committing burglaries in Dehli. I believe it is still 
the case that in many Gujar communities the ‘ malba * or 
village subscription is higher than among other castes, as their 
police expenses are still great; but taken all round, there is 
not a doubt that they are very much better cultivators than 
they used to be.”* 


• Settlement Report, p. 10. 
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The chief Gujar family owning land in this district is 
that of Landhaura in Sahdranpur, the account of which is given 
in the Sah^iranpur volume, to which it properly belongs. The 
chief Gujars in this district are those of Parichhatgarh, who 
sprang into prominence during the troublous times at the end of 
the I8th century. The founder of the family was one Rao 
Jit Singh who was a notorious leader of banditti. He held 
command of all the ghats leading into Rohilkhand and reduced 
the art of levying blackmail to a science. Although his 
depredations were well known to the court of Dehli, no notice 
was taken of his conduct until he happened to k^ill a follower 
of one Partab Singh, a subahdar of the Deccan, who was a 
favourite of the mother of Ahmad Shah. Partab Singh marched 
with a force to chastise the Gujars, but was defeated and slain. 
Kumar Ali, the Kotwal of Dehli, next tried his hands against 
Jit Singh but suffered the same fate, as did several others. 
Accordingly the Emperor summoned Jit Singh and other Gujar 
leaders to Dehli, and gave them authority over the country that 
they held on condition that they should prevent others from 
thieving. Thus Dargahi Singh obtained D(idri and the neigh¬ 
bouring lands; Mangni Ram, the Jat leader of Kuchesar, 
received Siyana, Puth and Farida; and Jit Singh obtained 
possession of the eastern parganas of this district. He died 
without leaving any male issue and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Nain Singh, to whom Perron, the Maharatta Governor 
of Aligarh, gave over 300 villages in jagir. On the occupation 
of Meerut by the British, Nain Siugh was permitted to hold his 
estate on the terms granted him by the Mahrattas, and subse¬ 
quently this concession was made to him for his life.* Nain 
Singh first established himself at Parichhatgarh, and subse¬ 
quently at Bahsuma, He gave much trouble to the authorities 
by harbouring offenders and engaging in a smuggling trade in 
salt. 

Nain Singh died in 1818 and was succeeded by his son, 
Nalha Singh. The latter made no claims to his father’s muqar- 
rari, but sued for the proprietary right in 183 villages under a 
zamindari farmdn by right of inheritance, and for similar 


* Board’s Beoords, Ootober Ist, 1804 and September l3tb, 1806. 
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rights in 35} villages by virtue of a lease at a fixed revenue 
in his own name. The validity of these sanada was acknow¬ 
ledged by Government,* as well as of certain decrees founded 
upon them. Unfortunately, at the time the decrees were 
given, the distinction between the different interests which 
attach to land, its produce and rent, was imperfectly understood, 
and under the general term zamindari proprietors of very 
different kinds were comprehended. The Government ruled 
that the aanada produced by Natha Singh could not be h^ld'' to 
vest the grantees with more than a hereditary right of collection 
and management, with the perquisites ordinarily attaching to 
such mdlguzirs, to which was subsequently added the advan¬ 
tages of a fixed contract. There seems not to be the slightest 
ground for supposing that it was in any degree intended to 
interfere with the rights which might be enjoyed by cultivators 
and mdlguz^rs whom the grantee is enjoined to favour and 
protect. The aanada were granted in the disturbed reign of 
Ahmad Shah, and the tenure of the Baja would seem to have 
originated a short time before the deposition and death of that 
monarch, and it would have been peculiarly improper to allow 
any latitude of interpretation, and the character of Natha Singh 
appeared, unfortunately, to be such as to afford a strong ground 
of objection to his being admitted to engagements for the 
Government revenue. The objection prevailed, of course, with 
peculiar force in regard to mahals subject to a full assessment,** 
It was therefore resolved that, with the exception of the 35} 
villages which Natha Singh had been allowed to hold under 
a lease at a fixed revenue, he should be excluded from the 
management of the villages held by his father in muqarrari, 
but should have an allowance of five per cent, on their revenue 
as a nankar allowance. 

Natha Singh died on 15th August, 1833, and the vil¬ 
lages held by him escheated to Government. Through some 
misapprehension of the terms of the grant a payment, amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 9,000 a year, continued to be made by Government to 
Natha Singh’s widow on account of these villages and the 
five per cent, allowance, till Sir M. Elliot took up the 
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eettlement of the district in 1836. He. with much show 6f 
reason, pointed out the absence of any authority or cause for this 
payment, and showed that the documents relied upon by Natha 
Singh in support of his claims, though accepted by the civil 
courts, were ** impudent forgeries.”* The muqarrari at the 
conquest comprised 274 villages, held at a fixed revenue of 
Rs. 50,000, which on their lapse were assessed at Rs. 1,87,008 
f6r 122G to 1230 Fasli (1818—23). In 1836 there were 136 
of these villages with acknowledged proprietors, of which 
20 were held by relatives of Nain Singh. In the remainder 
the claim to the proprietary right was disputed. Natha Singh 
left one daughter, Lad Kunwar, who married Khushal Singh of 
the Landhaura family, and thus the Meerut and Sah&ranpur 
families became amalgamated. 

The estates were managed by Rani Dhan Kunwar, the 
mother of Khushal Singh, who predeceased her in 1829, and 
after her death Raui Lai Kunwar continued in possession. She 
die 1 ir» July, 1849, leaving Harbans Singh as her successor, 
who died in January, 1850, and was succeeded by his son, Raghu- 
bir Sin gh, He was a minor at his accession to the estate which was 
taken over by the Court of Wards. The property was released 
in December, 1867, and in April of the following year Raghubir 
Singh died, leaving a son, Jagat Prakash, who died shortly 
after. The estate then passed into the hands of Kamal Kun¬ 
war, mother of Raghubir Singh, and Dharm Kunwar, his 
widow. The former died in 1897, and Rani Dharm Kunwar is 
now in possession of the whole estate. 

Tagu. ' The Hindu Tagas numbered 41,230 persons at the last 
^censu**, being found in this'district in a far greater proportion 
than in any other part of the provinces. They are found 
in every district of this division, and in parts of Rohilkhand 
and Agra. 'Little is known of'their'early history, but with 
few exceptions all the Tagas in this district claim descent 
from the Gaur Brahmans. It seems probable, however, that 
they are identical with the Scythian Takhshas, but nothing is 
known of their first settlement in this district. -They appear 
to have originally held the north-weStern pargainas, but were 

• SettlflMBl of p. 906. 
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^riren out by the Jats and Gujars^ and aire now chiefly fonnd itk 
the parganag to the south of the district. They hold a large 
amount of land and come second among the landed proprietors 
of the district, although they are a long way behind the Jata. 
<In 1900 thesy were in possession of 194,000 acres or fourteen 
per cent, of the whole area held by 19,950 sharers. One of the 
chief Taga proprietors is Rai Debi Singh Bahadur of Asaura, 
who owns shares in 27 villages. He received his title in 
1888 for his services rendered in connection with the iniprove- 
ment of agriculture. He was a member of the committee of 
management of the Government Demonstration Farm as long 
ns it existed, and on its disestablishment maintained it at 
his own expense. Most of the Taga villages are situated in the 
Hapur and Gh&ziabad tahsfls, but they hold large areas in 
Bdghpat, Mawana and Sardhana. Most of their land they 
cultivate themselves, but they are also found as tenants in over 
40,000 acres, in more than half of which they have occupancy 
rights. Mr, Gillan writes of the Tagas that they are aa 
exceptionally strong caste in this district. They have not the 
stamina of the Jats, but make good average cultivators. Th ey 
appear to deteriorate like the Jats when they embrace Islam* 
the only reason that I have heard of being that they then 
develop a propensity for slaughtering plough cattle, and so 
living on their capital, 

The Ahirs numbered 24*826 persons at the last census. 
They are found for the most part in the B4ghpat tahsll. wher.e 
they hold 23 villages. They also hold a few in Mawana, 
Qh4ziabad and Meerut. In the Ain^i-Akbari the only mahala 
which are said to have Ahir zamindars are Nagina and 
Sardhana, but at the present time there is not a single Ahir 
landholder in the Sardhana tahsil. The total area held by 
Ahirs in 1900 was 31,148 acres, or about 2 per cent, of the wholpe 
district. As with the other castes, the number of sharers has 
very largely increased and during the past thirty years the 
average amount of land held by each sharer has dropped from 
ten to six aores. They invariably cultivate the land themaelvei 
and are not found as tenants elsewhere to any great extent. Ai 
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in other districts, the Ahirs occupy a prominent place as oulti* 
vators* They are hard-working and industrious and frequently 
supplement their income from the land by cattle-breeding. 

The remaining Hindu castes of the district are of lose 
importance. The most numerous are the Bhangis or sweepers, 
who numbered 44,229 persons at the last census. They are 
usually employed as mere labourers and hold no land of their 
own. Beference has already been made to this caste in dealing 
with Christianity. Closely following on the Bhangis come 
the Eahars, numbering 41,087 persons. They are very numerous 
throughout the Meerut division and are mainly employed in 
agriculture and general labour. Next come the Boris, number¬ 
ing 30,597 persons. They are found in large numbers throughout 
the Dudb and Bohilkhand. By profession they are weaversi 
but most of them derive a subsistence from cultivation. The 
Faqirs, numbering 25,221 persons, are more numerous in Meerut 
than in any other district. More than half of these are Jogis*, 
while the bulk of the remainder are Qoshains and Bairagis. 
Kumhars, who numbered 28,942 persons in 1901, are more 
numerous in Meerut than in any other district except those of 
the Oorakhpur division. A large number of them carry on their 
peculiar trade in potteryi as is evidenced from the fact that the 
number of persons engaged in the manufacture and supply of 
earthen and stoneware was, with their dependents, 23,074. 
The remainder are either engaged in agriculture or in miscel¬ 
laneous labour. The pottery business is of considerable import¬ 
ance in this district, as has been already mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. 

None of the remaining castes have as many as 20,000 
representatives. The most numerous are the Gadariyas, Nais, 
Malis, Barhais and Lodhs, all of whom numbered over 10,000 
persons at the last census. These castes call for no remark, 
being in no way different from their brethren, who are found in 
almost every district of the provinces. The Malis and Lodhs 
are good cultivators and generally pay a high rent. Closely allied 
to them are the Bachhis and Sainis, both of whom have over 
5,000 members in this district. Another excellent cultivating 
Ca8t0 ihd BawaSi who confiaad to %h$ Meerttt ^fiaion 
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and Bijnor. Sonars are more numerous in Meerut than in any 
other district, but call for no special mention. The same 
applies to the Chhipis, or cotton printers, of whom there were 
6,766 representatires in 1901. The Khatiks numbered 9,939 
persons, but as they are to be found in every district of the 
provinces, their presence is in no way peci^liar. The only other 
oastes that have more than 6,000 representatives are the Kayasths 
and Lohars. Of the remainder none are of any importance, 
for the district does not contain in any instance an unusually 
large proportion of any of the more uncommon or interesting 
eastes that occur in the United Provinces* 

Turning to the occupations of the people, as shown in the 
report of the hast census, we find, as might be expected, that the 
great majority of the population is directly dependent on 
agriculture for its support. Meerut cannot be described as 
anything but a purely agricultural and pastoral country, as will 
be evident from the account of the manufactures and trade of 
the district given in the preceding chapter. The bulk of the 
trade is in grain, sugar and cotton, all of which are directly 
connected with the tallage of the land. Leather, the only other 
trade of any commercial importance, is similarly dependent on 
the breeding and grazing of cattle. The various occupations of 
the people are classified under a few main heads* Agriculture 
includes zamindars, tenants, labourers and the growers of special 
products, such as indigo, fruit and vegetables. The total 
number of persons with their dependents was 767,084, or over 
49 per cent, of the population of the whole district. The 
proportion, of course, would be much higher if we exclude the 
urban population which is for the most part unconnected with 
agriculture. Pasture, which includes the breeders of cattle, 
horses, sheep and goats, as well as dealers and herdsmen, was 
followed by 18,238 persons, or somewhat over one per cent. 
Government servants with their dependents—a class which 
includes the Civil Service of the State, those employed in local 
administration and the army—gives with their dependents a 
total of 21,979 persons. Those engaged in personal, household 
and sanitary services, such as domestic servants, barbers^ 
washermen, waler-oacnera, eweepers and eoaYengersi numbered 
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in all 16,075 persons, or oyer ten per cent, of the total popnlation* 
The number of those employed in unskilled labour, other than 
agriculture, was 172,680 persons, including dependents of both 
sexes, or over eleven per cent, of the whole. Those with no 
means of subsistence in the form of any actual occupation 
numbered 34,333 persons, a higher figure than in any other 
districts of the provinces. This class includes pensioners, 
prisoners and mendicantsi as well as a small number of those 
whose property consists of houses and investments without any 
landed estates. The members of the learned and artistic 
professions, including those who derive a living from religion, 
education, medicine, law, literature and the like, numbered in all 
36,288 persons, Meerut being in this respect far ahead of all the 
other districts, chiefly owing to the large number of priests and 
ministers of the various religions who, with their dependents^ 
amounted to no less than 23,067 persons. 

There remain two great classes of occupations, which repre* 
sent the commercial community. The first comprises all those 
engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances; 
and the second those engaged in commerce, transport and storage* 
The total number of persons engaged under the former olasa 
amounted in 1901 to 305,091 persons, or nearly 20 per cent., 
of the whole population. Of these, 83,233 come under the 
head of food, drink and stimulants, and 83,926 under textile 
fabrics and dress. Of the latter more than half are cotton-weavers 
who with their dependents are more numerous in Meerut than in 
any other district of the province. The total number of persona 
engaged in commerce, transport and storage was 31,844 personsi 
or over two per cent* of the whole. Further details with regard 
to the occupations of the people will be found in the various 
tahsU articles at the end of this volume, while for a fulleip 
account reference must be made to the census report. 

The number of occupied houses in the district in 1901 was 
258,694, giving an average of 5*95 persons to each house. In 
1881 the average was 8*73; but it must be remembered that the 
average number of houses to the square mile has increased during 
the pa^t twenty years from 63*16 to 108*52, or much mor^ 
rapidly thw pop aUljiw .. 
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in ali the^iistriots of the Meerut division. This is largely due to 
a change in the general aspect of the villages of the district. The 
Ordinary Meerut village is like the district, square and flat, 
with purely conventional boundaries, and the main site in the 
centre. In some parganas, as Chaprauli, Barnawa and Sardhana 
large villages are the rule, while in Meerut itself there is a 
greater sub-division. The typical village contains ebout 2,000 
Inhabitants and 2,000 highas, generally in the shape of an irre¬ 
gular square. In the troublous time that preceded the British 
rule the houses were closely packed together into a central site, 
the outer walls generally adjoining, so that the villages often 
presented the appearance of a walled and fortified enclosure ; as 
for instance Abdullapur near Meerut and Baleni on the Hindan. 
To the present day this is the general aspect of the main sites 
of many of the villages, and especially in those parganas where 
Jats predominate. For the same reason many of the villages 
are located on rising ground, notably as at Parichhatgarh, which 
is generally known as the Qila or fort; but this is also due to the 
necessity of drainage, which was still more needed in the days 
when there were no cuts and channels to take off the water. 
Since the establishment of British rule and the greatly-increased 
security of property, a number of hamlets have sprung up in 
every part of the district, and most noticeably in the north. 
The result has been a great increase in the available space and 
consequently in the number of houses. The frequency with 
which we find villages of the same name distinguished as Khas, 
Khurd, Buzurg, Nagla and the like might lead one to imagine 
that hamlets were more common ;but these smaller villages are 
in fact entirely separate communities. The only tract in which 
little clusters of houses may be seen is the Ganges kh^dir, 
where we find groves of huts round a big tree with a small 
circle of cultivation, beyond which lie grass plains and the 
marshes and backwaters of the old Ganges. 

The habitations of the people in the villages are for the 
most part very rudely constructed. They are generally built of 
mud and roofed with straw. Four or five of such houses are 
usually to be found in a single enclosure ; but the Gujars gen- 
erallx^^iave fewer than tiie, Jats and Abies. The lower castes 
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frequently live in straw huts called raotis, and in many villages 
a whole family lives in one such hut. Occasionally a great 
number of these are huddled together with a courtyard in 
the centre, which serves the same purpose as a chaupal among the 
higher castes. The large number of new masonry houses which 
have been built in the villages, principally by Banias and Jats, 
is significant of the increasing prosperity of those castes, and at 
the same time bears evidence of the fine crops and high prices 
which enabled many a man in this district during the famine 
year of 1897 to pay his ancestral debts or provide himself with a 
brick-built house. These houses are usually surrounded with a 
high brick wall, enclosing a courtyard and entered by a lofty 
doorway. On one side are stables and on the others the men’s 
and women’s apartments. 

Meerut has the reputation of being the most prosperous 
district, and this is probably fully justified at the present 
time. It must be remembered, however, that there has been an 
enormous increase in the number of co-sharers during the past 
thirty years, although possibly the figures do not accurately 
represent the whole state of the case. Mr. Gillan writes :• It 
used to be the custom to have a family property held by many 
co-sharers recorded in the name of one representative, while 
to-day each sharer must have his name put down ; but while an 
increase of fifty per cent, is incredible and must be explained 
to a large extent by differences in the system of record, it seems 
to be certain that shares are growing smaller, and when the 
average revenue per share is nineteen rupees this is a serious 
matter.” On the whole, however, not only the large zamindars, 
but also as a rule the smaller proprietors in this district are 
fairly well off. Many of the larger communities hold land in 
several villages and have members of considerable wealth, 
although in such case the number of sharers of course is large; 
but apart from exceptionally large and flourishing villages the 
general standard of living seems fairly high. Frequently com¬ 
munities may be found which are thriftless or indolent, but such 
people occur everywhere, and in this district are rather the 
exception than the rule. The condition of villages depends as 
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much on the character of the proprietors as on the revenue, 
** The Jats have paid heavy assessments without flinching and 
would pay, I doubt not, by hook or by crook whatever was 
laid on them. I like the spirit in which, when the new assess¬ 
ment was declared to them in Baraut, they said they would 
balance the account by growing a little more sugar.”* 

The condition of the tenants also is generally good. Occu¬ 
pancy tenants are everywhere well protected and their rents are 
easy and often very low. Where they form part of the proprie¬ 
tary body or are connected with it, they share its fortune and, 
in spite of the high rents, they cannot be treated badly. As 
with the proprietors, their condition of course varies with their 
character, as may be immediately 'Observed in the differences 
between Jat and Qujar communities. There appears to have 
been a considerable improvement of late years, probably due in 
large measure to the growth of occupancy rights. In the settle¬ 
ment report of 1870 it was stated that most of the peasantry 
were never out of debt from the time they began life to their 
death. This was ascribed to the exorbitant rates of interest 
charged by the native money-lenders. Indebtedness undoubt¬ 
edly is still very prevalent, but the ease with which the higher 
rents are now paid shows at least that the condition of the 
tenants has not deteriorated. Reference has already been made 
to the improved condition of the Chamars, and the same remarks 
apply generally to all the labouring classes. The great demand 
for general labour at the present time has brought about an 
increase of wages which probably more than compensates for 
the increase in the prices of food-grains. 

The food of the people does not differ in the case of Meerut 
from that of the other districts of this division. The labourers 
usually take food twice a day, once in the morning and again 
in the evening. The chief articles of food of the poorer classes 
are parched maize, and chupatis of bajra, juar and barley, and 
wheat when it is cheap. To these may be added the inferior 
grains eaten by the lower castes, especially Kahars, such as aanwak 
and pueai, which grow spontaneously, and mandwat a very cheap 
, and somewhat unwholesome grain. The other classes eat similar 
• Settlement Beport, p. 13. 
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food, using more wheat, the better their circumstances, and vary 
their dishes by the addition of ddl or split pulses. Among the 
higher and well*to-do middle classes the chief food is gram, rice 
and wheat seasoned with gM and spices. Fish are eaten every¬ 
where by the lower classes and also by Kayasths, Bengalis and 
Musalmans; but not by Brahmans, Jats, Gujars and Banias, 
whether Hindu or Jain. Vegetables are consumed to a large 
extent, especially cucumbers and melons, which are grown 
largely in the district. Potatoes also are a favourite vegetable, 
but are beyond the reach of the lowest classes. European 
vegetables are gaining ground and are found growing in the 
neighbourhood of the most larger towns. It was noted in 1871 
that even in the remote B^ghpat tahsil no less than 55 acres of 
onions were grown, and the area has considerably increased since 
that date« 

Nor do the customs of the people of Meerut present any 
remarkable features. Everywhere we ifind among the lower 
castes the usual **panchayats” or local indigenous tribunals which 
decide private disputes, such as matters affecting caste, family cus¬ 
tom, relationship and private quarrels. The membership is almost 
always hereditary, and as a rule, new men are never admitted 
except when the hereditary members are notoriously unfitted for 
the duties. In the case of trades or professions we have the usual 
chaudhris. These were formerly appointed by Government, but 
this practice has long since disappeared. The people now choose 
their own chaudhris, and the post is usually hereditary. Fre¬ 
quently, however, in cases of great dissatisfaction the hereditary 
chaudhris are displaced and new ones elected. The chaudhris 
decide disputes arising in itheir own “biradari” or guild. In 
large bazdrs there is generally a chief officer known as 
“ chaukraiyat, ” who stands with regard to the shopkeepers in the 
same position as the ohaudhri in relation to a trade. In the 
larger markets, too, the weighmen are important personages, and 
generally have as perquisite a pice on the rupee on all grains sold. 
In places where many Brahmans live, as in Meerut, they 
form themselves into parties called **tharas,’' each of which is 
presided over by a sardldr, who performs the same duties as a 
ohaudhri. 
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As in nearly all the other districts of the Du&b, the tenures 
of land here may be classed under zamiudari, perfect and 
imperfect pattidari and bhaiyachara—terms which are too well 
known to require any explanation. Sir H. M. Elliot in 1836 
observed that certain tenures prevail among certain castes, owing 
to their peculiar propensities. Thus the Jats preferred bhaiya- 
chara holdings ; the Tagaa either bhaiyachara or joint zamin- 
dari; the Rajputs, Pathans and Saiyids, being too insolvent 
and proud to cultivate much themselves, inclined to pattidari 
tenures ; while the Gujars scarcely ever had a pattidari division, 
and very seldom sub-divided a zamindari. At the last settle¬ 
ment it was observed that out of the whole cultivated area, 
excluding Government property and revenue-free holdings, 
no less than 681,430 acres or over 50 per cent, were held in 
bhaiyachara tenure; nearly 22 per cent, in imperfect patti¬ 
dari ; 12*5 per cent, in joint zamindari, and the rest in single 
zamindari and perfect pattidari in almost equal proportions. 
A noticeable feature of the district is the exceptional number 
of petty proprietors. The number of single and joint zamindari 
mahals is only 975, held by 303 and 5,154 sharers, respectively. 
The pattidari and bhaiyachara mahals number 2,235, held at 
the time of settlement by no less than 137,442 sharers- Further, 
partitions often lead to the formation of small mahals which are 
classed as zamindari because owned by one sharer or one family, 
though they in no way differ from the bhaiyachara mahal from 
which they have been separated. 

The only real distinction in this district is between rent¬ 
collecting landlords and cultivating proprietary bodies- The 
former include the Bao of Kuchesar in Bulandshahr, the Rani 
of Landhaura, the Banias of Meerut, Hafiz Abdul Karim and 
the Nawabs of Sardhana, to all of whom reference has already 
been made in the account of the castes to which they belong. 
The Rao of Kuchesar has large holdings in the south-east of 
the district, including nearly the whole of pargana Puth. 
Mention may also be made of the Skinner family and the 
Dasna estate. The former are descended from General Skinner, 
and hold property in the south of the district, especially 
the Ghiziabad tahsll. Their headquarters are at Dehii and 
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Bilaspur in Bulandshahr. The property is wholly managed by 
agents, to the ruin of both proprietor and tenants. The Dasna 
estate was formerly owned by Mr. Michel, an energetic and 
excellent landlord, who spent a great deal of money on his 
estate, but the property has now passed to the mortgagee, 
Mr. Jackson of Lucknow. 

We have already mentioned the chief cultivating proprie¬ 
tary castes in the earlier part of this chapter. Almost all of 
these bodies trace their descent from distant periods: the 
chauraaiSf or estates of 84 villages, may be said to exist in 
almost their pristine antiquity among the Rajput and Jat com¬ 
munities, and their sub-divisions into forty-two and twelve 
villages are still more frequent. There is a ohaurasi of Chau- 
bans in Dasna and Jalalabad, and a bealisi of the same clan in 
Puth. The Maheshwara Tagas have a chaurasi in Kithor, and 
the Gaur Tagas formerly held a similar estate in B4ghpat: other 
Tagas possess a chaurasi in pargana Puth. The strength of the 
communities lies solely in their union, for the enormous increase 
in the number of shares would render subsistence very diflScult 
were it not for the combination obtainable by joint management. 

Besides the payment of the Government revenue demand 
the community has to meet several other charges of a less 
important nature. These village expenses, usually known as 
malba, vary with the character and caste of the proprietors and 
are generally collected on the same system as the revenue. In 
some communities only the m^lguzfirs are liable to the impost, 
and in others the whole body of sharers or only tenants-at-will. 
It includes a number of various items, such as alms to faqirs 
and travellers, which generally come into the account of the 
village Bania, the lambardar’s expenses in attending Govern¬ 
ment oflSces, fines, the repairs of buildings and the like. 

Turning to the tenants we find a similar case of minute 
sub-division. The average size of the holdings now ranges from 
two to three acres, but one man frequently has many holdings 
in the sfime village under difierent proprietors. At the time of 
Mr. Forbes' settlementi khudkdsht holdings varied from five 
acres inSardhana to an average of eight acres in Gh^ziabad, and 
occupancy holdings from one and thr^e-quarter acres in Sardhana 
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to six and a quarter in tahsil Mawana. At the time of the last 
settlement 301,961 acres were held by tenants-at-will, 266,660 
acres by occupancy tenants and 4,770 acres by ex-proprietors. 
In the case of the Jats, Tagas and Gujars, larger areas are held 
with occupancy rights than otherwise ; the reverse is chiefly the 
case with the Bajputs and the lower castes. 

Sir H. M. Elliot, writing in 1836, stated that “in this 
district hatai or division of crops chiefly prevails, and if money 
rates are in existence they are formed merely by distributing 
the Government demand by a hachh." In 1870 batai rates 
were rarely met with, for they had been largely converted into 
cash by Mr. Forbes. Grain-rents are still common in the 
Ganges khidir and vary from one-third to one-fourth of the 
produce. Such rents are usually applied to lands which have 
long been waste and are liable to damage from floods. After a 
field has been cultivated for several years, the rent is frequently 
commuted into a money rate. A few landholders even in the 
khidir and in precarious tracts insist on cash rents—a method 
which unless combined with considerable latitude for remission, 
is not calculated to lead to much improvement in a backward 
tract. The grain-rented area at the last settlement was only 
41,500 acres, of which 14,860 acres were held by occupancy 
tenants. It chiefly lies in the Mawana tahsil. Except in the 
kh&dir, for which the rates have already been given, the 
proportion varies from one-half to one-third, according to the 
nature of the soil. Closely allied to hatai rates are the cash 
rates known as zabti, for crops which cannot be divided. The 
averages of such rates are estimated at Rs. 12 per acre for sugar¬ 
cane, Rs. 6 for cotton, and Rs. 3 for juar grown as fodder. 

There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district. The 
language in common use among the mass of the people is the 
ordinary Hindostani, a form of western Hindi with an inter¬ 
mixture of Persian and Arabic, the latter being more noticeable 
among the educated classes of the city of Meerut. 

There are at the present time 29 printing presses in the 
district, of which all save one are at Meerut. This exception is 
the Roman Catholic press at Sardbana, where religious books are 
printed. Of the remainder four are in cantonments and 24 in 
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Meerut city. The newspapers published at Meerut are four in 
number. The Police News is a weekly paper published in 
Urdu and printed at the Dar-ul-Alam Press. It contains 
miscellaneous news copied from other papers, extracts from the 
Government Gazette, and notes on police affairs and cases. The 
yearly subscription is Rs. 7. The Akhbdr-i-Alam is another 
weekly Urdu publication of old standing, printed at the Dar-ul- 
Alam Press. It contains nothing except miscellaneous news 
culled from other papers, extracts from the Government Gazette 
and notices. The yearly subscription is Rs. 7-8-0. The 
MuJchbir-i-Hind is a cheaper weekly paper on the same lines 
as the Akhbdr-i-Alam, the yearly subscription being Rs. 3* A 
more important paper is the Shahna-i-Hindf a weekly publica¬ 
tion printed at the Shauqat-ul-Mataba Press, This has a larger 
circulation than the other local papers. In addition to the news 
gathered from elsewhere, it contains quotations and essays on 
Muhammadansim, comments on the Quran, notices and criticisms 
on provincial and local administration and the affairs of Native 
States. In addition to these newspapers there are a few maga¬ 
zines published periodically. Among them may be mentioned 
the Parwania, which publishes miscellaneous news and the poems 
of local poets ; the Mazhar-nZ'-Zaarat, which deals with agricul¬ 
ture, and the Safir-i-Qaisar, which is mainly medical. 

The societies of Meerut are not of great importance. The 
Meerut Association was founded in 1881 with the object of 
helping in the formation of a healthy public opinion on all 
questions of importance and to promote by every legitimate 
means the political, social, intellectual and material advance¬ 
ment of the people.*’ The association possesses a small library 
and consists of 22 members. It receives a grant of Rs. 120 per 
month from the municipality. The Devanagri Pracharni Sabha 
was established in 1882, in order to diffuse Devanagri education. 
The Sabha, which consists of 117 members, has started two 
schools for boys and girls. A small Theosophical Society was 
also inaugurated in 1882 and now has eleven members. 

The educational arrangements of the district are under the 
control of the District Board, which has a sub-committee for its 
administration. The direct management is in the hands of 
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Deputy Inspector of Schools, whose headquarters are at Meerut, 
under the supervision of the Education department. The Deputy 
Inspector is at present assisted by two Sub-Deputy Inspectors. 

Before attempting to trace the progress of education by a compari¬ 
son of the census returns of the last few decades, it may be stated 
generally that among the mass of the people there is no desire for 
learning. The Jats as a body are not only illiterate, but actually 
opposed to education, and in Jat villages thriving schools are 
very seldom to be found. As in most places, the greatest pro¬ 
portion of literate persons occurs among the Banias, but most 
schools have a fair sprinkling of Brahmans. It is perhaps true 
to say that the more a caste devotes itself to agriculture, the 
less it develops a taste for education. The Musalmana afford 
no exception to this rule, for they are mainly agriculturists and 
labourers. 

The first step towards inaugurating a regular system of History of 
village schools was taken in 1845, when instructions were 
issued for the collection of data as to the state of education in 
these provinces. The result of this inquiry was embodied in a 
report, and on this action was so far taken that a number of 
village schools were established in 1848. It was then found that 
the district contained 410 schools in all, of which 205 were 
Hindi, 164 Persian, 28 Sanskrit and 13 Arabic. The total 
number of pupils at that time was 3,798, of whom 873 were 
Muhammadans, 911 Brahmans, 117 Kayasths and 112 Rajputs, 

From this date the village schools rapidly increased in number. 

The pay of the school masters was also largely increased. In 
the village schools it now ranges from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 according 
to grade, whereas in 1853 the average pay was only Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3 a month. A list of all the schools in the district will 
be found in the appendix to this volume. This list does not 
include the numerous unaided indigenous schools, the number 
of which varies from year to year. 

In 1872 the first attempt was made to register the literate Litevaey. 
population of the district. The results cannot be considered as 
altogether trustworthy, but they give us a fair idea of the state 
of education. At that time only 1*9 per cent, of the population 
was literate. The number of literate*male Hindus was 20,618 
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and of Musalmans 3,829. The literate females were only seven¬ 
teen in number and were all Hindus. Taking all religions, 
only 1*3 per cent, of the male children up to twelve were under 
instruction, 3'7 per cent, of the male population between twelve 
and twenty could read and write, and 4*9 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation above twenty years of age-were literate. At the last 
census of 1901 the total literate population was 48,061 persons or 
3*1 per cent. Of this 1,817 were females. Of the literate males, 
20,969 knew the Nagri character only, 15,108 the Persian only, 
and 5,684 both the Persian and Nagri scripts. The number of 
males literate in English was 5,644, a figure that was only exceeded 
in Lucknow and Allahabad. Of the females, 811 knew Hindi 
only, 458 Urdu only, 86 Urdu and Hindi, and 643 English. 
The number of literate Hindu males was 30,656 and of Musalmans 
6,858. Of the females 597 where Hindus and 221 Musalmans. 

From these figures it will be seen that there has been 
a distinct, though small, spread of education during the last 
forty years. The average number of literate males for the whole 
provinces is 5*8 per cent, and in the Meerut district 5*o per cent. 
In 1881 the figure was 4*5 and 5 5 per cent., respectively, from 
which it appears that though Meerut has improved, the 
improvement has not been proportionate to the general spread 
of education in these provinces. Female education, on the other 
hand, shows much more progress. The proportion has risen 
from *16 per cent, in 1881 to *25 per cent, at the last census, the 
present average for the whole provinces being *24 per cent. The 
improvement among the Musalmans is more marked than in the 
case of the Hindus. Much is due to the attention paid to 
education by the Aryas, who, as observed above, are very numer¬ 
ous in the district. Mention has already been made of the 
schools supported by them. 

Whatever may be the state of primary education, there can 
be no doubt that higher education has made rapid strides. An 
English school was opened at Meerut in 1835, but this was 
closed in 1843, together with other institutions of a similar 
nature in other parts of the provinces. The tahslli schools were 
started in 1856, and in 1865 an anglo-vernacular school was 
opened at Meerut, which was raised to the status of an inferior 
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Zila school in 1867, and subsequently became a high school. The 
Normal school at Meerut for training teachers in the vernacular 
schools of the circle was opened in 1857 and restarted in 1858 
after the mutiny. In 1892 the old project of founding a college 
at Meerut was carried into eflfect. The intermediate classes were 
opened in July, 1892, and with the upper section of theZila school 
formed the nucleus of the college. About two lakhs of rupees 
were subscribed by the large landholders and gentry of the Meerut 
division, which led to the opening of the B. A. classes in 1894* 
The college is maintained by the income from fees, the interest on 
donations and the Government grant of about Us. 8,000 per 
annum. Besides the district high school, there is a Church Mission 
high school at Meerut, a very old institution, which had in 1901 as 
many as 215 students on its rolls. In addition to these there is 
the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic school founded in 1897, which has 
recently been raised to the status of a high school, Thetahslli 
middle schools are seven in number, one being situated at each 
of the tahsil headquarters and one at Baraut, while at Meerut 
there is a well-managed municipal middle school with over 209 
students. The cantonment anglo-vernacular school has over 
200 pupils on its rolls, and there are also anglo-vernacular 
schools at Hapur and Ghdziabad. The former is supported by 
the municipality, and the latter is a Church Mission school 
managed by the Dehli Branch of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. Some of the smaller municipalities formerly 
supported anglo-vernacular schools, but these have been 
abolished of late years, as the boards found that it was better 
and cheaper to maintain an English class in the tahsili schools. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Revsnue and Administration. 


The district of Meerut is in the charge of a Magistrate and 
Collector, subject to the control of the Commissioner of the 
Meerut division. He is usually assisted by a joint magistrate, 
a covenanted assistant magistrate and five deputy magis¬ 
trates, each of whom is generally in charge of a tahsil or 
sub-division. In addition to these, there is a cantonment 
magistrate, who also exercises the powers of a Small Cause 
Judge for civil suits occurring within cantonment limits. An 
assistant cantonment magistrate was appointed in April, 1904. At 
the headquarters of each tahsfl is stationed a tahaildar who is 
invested with third class magisterial and second class rent and 
revenue powers. Besides these, there is a bench of honorary 
magistrates in Meerut city, consisting of six members, four of 
whom exercise second class and the remainder ‘third class 
magisterial powers. The bench ordinarily is invested with the 
powers of a magistrate of the second class, but under certain 
circumstances it can dispose of first class cases made over to it 
by the magistrate. 

For the purposes of civil jurisdiction there is a District and Civil joi 
Sessions Judge stationed at Meerut, who exercises civil juris¬ 
diction over the whole district and also over the Sikandarabad 
tabsll of Bulandshahr. Up to 1894 the whole of Bulandshahr 
was under his jurisdiction, but in that year a reallocation of 
the work was carried out and three tahsfls of Bulandshahr were 
transferred to the Aligarh judgeship. The Judge is assisted by 
the subordinate judge of Meerut and two munsifs; at the pre¬ 
sent time there are also two additional munsifs. The munsif 
of Meerut has civil jurisdiction over the Meerut, Hapur, Sar- 
dhana and Mawana tahsils ; and the munsif of Ghiziabad over 
Ghdziabad and Bilghpat> a» woll as, tahsil Sikandarabad in 
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Bulandshahr. In 1^95 village munsifs were first appointed in. 
certain villages or groups of villages. Such village munsifs are 
now stationed at Asara, Kirthal, Lohari, Johri, Sujhra, Rataul 
and Bhagaut. Up to 1858 there was a munsifi at Hapur, but 
this was abolished in that year and amalgamated with Meerut. 
In 1861 the munsifi of Sardhana was transferred to Ghdziabad. 

Meerut is also the headquarters of the Commissioner of the 
division, the Superintendent of Police and his assistant, the 
Civil Surgeon, the Executive Engineer for roads and buildings, the 
Executive Engineer for the Meerut canal division, the District 
Surveyor, Chaplain, and the assistant inspector of schools. 

The ordinary military force stationed at Meerut consists 
of a British cavalry regiment, two batteries Royal Horse Artil¬ 
lery, two batteries Royal Field Artillery, a British infantry 
battalion, a r giment of native cavalry, and one of native 
infantry. Meerut is the cold-weather headquarters of the 
Major-G> neral commanding the Meerut district of the Bengal 
Command. Tliere are also important offices of the Supply and 
Transport and the Military Works departments, and a large 
medical staff of the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Indian 
Medical Service. 

The district in its present form is divided into six tahsils 
and sixteen pargan<a 3 . The Meerut tahsil consists of the single 
pargana of Meerut. Tahsll Mawana is made up of the two 
parganas of Hastinapur and Khithor, and comprises the north¬ 
eastern portion of the district. Sardhana, the northernmost 
aub-livision, contains the two parganas of Sardhana and Bar- 
nawa. Bdghpat tahsll, whi;h forms the western and north- 
wes-tern sub-division, contains four parganas known as Bdghpat* 
Kutana, Baraut and Chaprauli. Ghaziabad in the south-west 
is formed from the three parganas of Jalalabad„ Dasna and 
Loni. Hapur, the remaining tahsll, lies- in the south-easf of the 
distri^it and comprises the four parganas of Hapur, Qarhmukter 
ear, Sarawa and Path. All of these tsahslls and parganaa have 
been ascribed in separate articles at the end of this volume. 

The district in its present form ie of comparatively reoeai 
origin^ There have been such changes in Meerut that there is 
much difficulty in tracing out the boundaries of the district in 
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different years. In Akbar’s day the parganas at present found 
in the Meerut district belongei to the subah or province of 
Dehli and, with the exception of the present Sardhana pargana^ 
formed part of the Dehli sarkfir or division, Sardhana lay in. 
the sarkiir of Sahdranpur and, together with a considerable por¬ 
tion of the present district of MuzafTarnagar, formed a daetur or 
district of itself. Meerut was the headquarters of another 
dasiur, containing the parganas of Kithor, Ilaslinapur, Sarawa, 
Hapur, Garhmuktesar, Meerut, Jalalabad and Barnawa. The 
Puth pargana formed part of the Baran dasiur; whilo the pre¬ 
sent parganas of Loni, Dasna, Bdghpat^ Baraut, Kulana and 
Chaprauli belonged to daatur Dehli. Under the Mahrattas, 
Meerut formed portion of the Sahdranpur or Baoni division, 
which included 52 parganas and was conquered by the British 
in 1803. 

A month after the battle of Laswari, on the 4th December, ^ At the 
1803, Sindhia signed the treaty of Surji Anjangaon, by which he 
ceded to the British the whole of his possessions lying between 
the Jumna and the Ganges. The conquered territory was 
distributed into three parts and divided into the districts of 
Etawah, Aligarh and Moradabad. Mr. Leycester, Collector of 
Moradabad, received charge of the upper Du6b, comprising 
Sahfiranpur, Muzaffarnagar and the parganas in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hapur and Meerut, altogether 53 in number, on the 2nd 
October, 1803; and on the 28tb of the same month the three 
Collectors met at Koil and fixed the boundaries of their several , 
charges. This arrangement lasted until September in the 
following year, when the Du&b was detached from Moradabad 
and formed into a separate district under the name of Sahdranpur. 

The boundaries were described as the Ganges on the east, the 
Jumna on the west, the hills of Srinagar on the north, and the 
Aligarh district on the south. Between 1804 and 1806 the 
parganas of Bilghpat, Loni, Dasna, Sarawa, Jalalabad, Chaprauli 
and Dadri were placed in the charge of the Resident at Dehli^ 
but was subseqiuently attached to the southern division of 
Sah^ranpur, with a Collector resident at Meerut, while the 
revenue affairs of the northern division were administered by a 
Collector with bo$kd(^uairtei8 at Sah^ranpur. ^ 
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This arrangement lasted till 1818 A.D. In that year the 
parganas forming the southern division of Sahdranpur, together 
with the Aligarh parganas of Sikandarabad, Tilbegampur 
Adha, Dankaur, Kasna, Baran, Malagarh, Agauta and Ahar- 
Malakpur, yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,51,682, were joined 
together to constitute the new district of Meerut. This arrange¬ 
ment lasted till 1824, when the Bulandshahr district was formed 
out of the Aligarh parganas, along with Thana Farida and 
Dadri. At the same time, Khatauli, Soron, Lalukheri, Jansath^ 
Jauli, Shamli and Bdghpat were transferred from Meerut 
to the new district of Muzaffarnagar. 

Meerut then began to assume something of its present shape, 
but a large number of alterations were still to follow. The tah.sila 
then existing were Meerut, Paricbhatgarh, Khatauli, Kandhla, 
Dasna, Hapur and Sikandarabad. In 1834 the jagir of Bala Bai 
of Gwalior lapsed to Government, and in 1835 the district 
contained seven tahsfls known as Meerut, Hastinapur, Kandhla, 
B^ghpat, Dasna, Hapur and Puth-Siyana. In the following 
year the estates of the Begam Somru also lapsed, and the three 
parganas of Sardhana, Barnawa and Kutana were included in 
the Meerut district. Each of these parganas formed a separate 
tahsil until 1840, when Barnawa was attached to Baraut and 
Hastinapur and Tarapur were added to Sardhana. Soon after 
the death of Begam Somru the parganas of Qangeru, Phugana, 
Titarwara, Bhuma and Sambalhera were transferred fron» 
Muzaffarnagar. 

At the settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 the district 
contained the parganas of Meerut, Sardhana, Barnawa, Chaprauliy 
Kutana, Baraut, B^ghpat, Jalalabad, Dasna, Loni, Hastinapur- 
Niloha, Bhuma, Sambalhera, Tarapur, Tappa-Gaura, Kandhla, 
Shikarpur, Puth-Siyana, Rucha and Budhana. Of these, 
Shikarpur, Sambalhera, Bhuma, Kandhla and Budhana were 
transferred to Muzaffarnagar in 1842. Rucha was included in 
pargana Chaprauli. Hastinapur-Niloha, also kno-wn as Niloha- 
Tarapur, corresponds with the present pargana of Hastinapur. 
Tappa-Gaura formed a part of Hapur, having been separated 
from it by Nain Singh, the Gujar chieftain, and is now included 
in Hapur. Tanda contained only twelve viliagea and was 
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absorbed in Chaprauli in 1834, The present pargana of Kithof 
was originally a tappa of Sarawa and was separated from it by 
Jit Singh of Parichhatgarh in tb e time of Najib-ud-daula. Tappa 
Ajrara, separated from Hapur by Fateh Ali Khan, and also 
known as Sarawa-Ajrara, was incorporated in Sarawa in 1842, 
The tahsll arrangement was altered at the same time, the district 
being formed of six tahstls, known as Meerut, Sardhana, Baraut, 
Bdghpat, Hapur and Dasna. The Sardhana tahsll contained the 
present parganas of Hastinapur and Sardhana; Baraut and 
Bfighpat to the present Bfighpat tahsll with pargana Barnawa; 
Dasna corresponds to Qhdziabad; while Hapur only difiers from 
its present form in the addition of Kithor. 

In 1853 a number of other changes occurred, but most of 
these consisted in the redistribution of villages among the 
various parganas. The greatest change was the transfer of 110 
villages of Loni and 14 of Dasna to Dehli; while 15 were given 
to Muzaffarnagar and seven were received in exchange. These 
changes are only of importance as showing the difficulty of 
attempting any comparison between the present statistics and 
those given for years previous to 1853. In the same year the 
existing tahsll arrangement was first inaugurated, but the 
. headquarters of the Gh^ziabad tahsll were at Muradnagar until 
1859. In 1859 also, pargana Loni was restored to Meerut and 
then included 130 villages, of which 104 were a portion of the 
110 given to Dehli in 1852, and 26 were now villages formerly 
belonging to the Dehli district. Several old sub-divisions fell 
into disuse at the same time. Among these were the tappas of 
Dahana>Baksar,now called Gangadhar Bazdr, and Garhmukhtesar 
in the pargana of that name; the tappas of Gohra, Hajipur 
and Hapur in the Hapur pargana; and in Sarawa the tappas of 
Bhojpur, Kharkauda, Sarawa and Kithor. These mahals were 
in the dastur of Meerut, which was subordinate to the chakla 
of Sikandarabad, and the chakla itself was in the sarkdr of 
Sahdranpur and the subah of Dehli. Tappa La war and twelve 
others were included in pargana Meerut. 

It is almost impossible, owing to all these changes, to give a 
consecutive account of the early fiscal history of the districts 
The first settlement of the district was made immediately after 
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the annexation and was conducted in part by Colonel Oohterlony, 
the then Resident at Dehli, and also by Mr. W. Leycester of 
Moradabad. This settlement was entirely summary in oharaoter 
and was conducted on the system known as “amani/’ which 
allowed to the amlns or tahsfldars remuneration of ten f)er 
cent, on the collections. 

The second summary settlement was made in October, 1804* 
The Collector was directed to order the amins to examine the 
rent-rolls of each village for the two years preceding the con¬ 
quest, and in all possible cases to take engagement from the 
actual proprietors at an easy revenue. Possession was to be 
upheld, and in a taluqa, if the subordinate proprietors could be 
discovered, they were to be admitted for engagement. All 
cesses were abolished and the revenue was assessed cm the pro¬ 
duce of the land only. The Collector was directed to appoint 
tahsfldars, who were to receive llj per cent, on the collections 
and to be responsible for the police of their respective charges. 
They were to give security equal to the largest instalment 
they had to collect and were to be assisted by the qanungos. 
Although the Government evidently desired to engage with the 
actual proprietors, it was found impossible to break up the great 
estates held on fixed rates, and consequently Raja Ramdayal 
Singh of Landhaura and Raja Nain Singh of Pariehhatgarh, 
as well as Rao Ramdhan Singh of Kucbesar, were all confirmed 
in their holdings. The Dehli parganas at this settlement were 
again assessed by the Resident. 

The first triennial settlement of the southern division of 
Sah^ranpur was made in 1805. The muqaTraridars engaged 
the same fixed rates as before, while inthere&tof the district the 
assessment was made by the Collector himself. He went on 
tour through the district, visiting each pargana, and comfared 
the reports of the actual produce of each mahal with those of the 
fornier yearn. It was found that the district had suffered very 
greatly from the revenue system of the Mahrattas fndalso'^irofn 
the repeated incursions of the Sikhs in the Jumna pargaoaSr 
Taking into i/coount the great dif&culties that he had to eon tend 
with, the Assessment of the Ciolleetor was 'weaderfiilly ^fair. 
WhssreTar any diouht ocenrred it was ruled in ^favour of ^Ibe 
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landholder, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower the 
revenue. The assessment, on the whole, was high, for but little 
increase was attempted for many years, and in some, cases it 
was found necessary to grant suspensions or remissions of the 
Government demand. About the middle of 1805 the control of 
the Dehli parganas was transferred to the Collector. 

The second triennial settlement was made in 1808 and was 
at first intended to have been permanent. The Board of 
Directors, however, refused to sanction such permanency, and 
consequently this settlement continued in force till 1815. In 
1811, when the new settlement should have been made, the 
Collector confined himself to the resettlement of the lapsed 
farms and of those few estates in which the proprietors refused 
to abide by the existing assessment under the option given them 
by Regulation X of 1807. This settlement appears to have 
been a very heavy one, and led to many transfers, especially in 
the tract between the Ganges and the Kdli. The revenue for 
the whole of the southern division of Saharanpur was Rs, 
11,28,243, but this gives us no idea of the actual demand for the 
present district at that time. The revenue during the period of 
this settlement was largely swelled by the lapse of the muqar- 
rari of Raja Ramdayal Singh in 1813. A fuller account of 
this early settlement has been given in the Gazetteer of Muzafifar- 
nagar. 

In 1816 the first quinquennial settlement was made. The 
Meerut district then contained 31 parganas, of which 17 alone 
belonged to the district in its present form. The revenue of 
the Meerut parganas was fixed at Rs. 8,15,802 in the first year 
of the settlement, showing a decrease of Rs. 68,325 on the expir¬ 
ing demand. The remissions made were individually small 
except in Dadri and Dasna, the former being still a part of the 
Meerut district. In these two parganas they amounted to 
Rs. 66,735 in the first year and Rs. 40,233 in the last year of the 
settlement, and they would appear from the explanation of Mr. 
Shakespear, the asse|sing oflScer, to have occurred from the tem¬ 
porary circumstances of the unfavourable season during the 
formation of the settlement. The demand was made progressive 
for the whole district, so that in 1820 the revenue rose to 
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Bs. 8,66,50d. Consequently at the end of the settlement the 
only parganas showing a decrease were Dadri, Dasna, Chap- 
rauli and Sarawa. The Board were far from satisfied with this 
assessment, not being prepared for a general decrease, as the 
greater portion of the district might be considered to have 
voluntarily abided by the assessment of 1811. Some alterations 
were expected in Dadri in the newly-settled villages of Ajit 
Singh*8 muqarrari, but the Board never anticipated a decrease 
amounting to half the revenue. In Dasna the Collector excused 
the decrease on the ground of the pargana having suffered most 
severely from drought. He wrote that the settlement was 
concluded in an unpropitious year, succeeding one that had 
been still worse, added to the ruinous over-assessment of 1811, 
which together had occasioned a great, but reasonable, diminution 
of the revenue; that villages offered for sale on account of 
arrears found no purchasers, and that farmers offered much more 
than they could collect and fell into balance. ** In consequence 
of this the Board were obliged, though unwillingly, to accept 
the arrangements made. 

With regard to the temproary decrease of revenue in B6gh- 
pat, however, the Board used much stronger terms. The Collec¬ 
tor stated that the settlement of this pargana was attended with 
greater difficulties than that of any other; “not so much from 
the sufferings occasioned by calamitous seasons although many 
villages had strong and well-founded claims to indulgence, as 
because of the refractory spirit of the zamindars, who, being well 
convinced that no one would dare to take their villages in farm, 
were with difficulty brought into any terms but their own.'* 
The Board naturally enough ^objected to these reasons and 
remarked “that neither the number nor the amount of the 
abatements which had been allowed in this pargana would have 
called for any remark, although the settlement in general bad 
disappointed their expectations, if this result wag not ascribed 
by the Collector himself rather to the refractory disposition of 
the landholders than to any want of resources to meet the requi¬ 
sition of a considerable increase, and that such a reason for 
surrendering the just dues of Government was not only unsatis¬ 
factory in itself, but must tend to encourage and diffuse a 
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similar spirit from the example of successful opposition; that the 
same reasons having been assigned for the very large balance 
which had accrued on the first year's assessments to an amount 
of Rs. 40,055, the difficulties would progressively increase, and 
the realization of the assessments, however light, would be daily 
more precarious, if this avowed disposition to resist or evade the 
public dues should be thus submitted to instead of proper mea¬ 
sures being adopted for the counteraction of it.” 

The first quinquennial assessment was extended for a second 
period of five years in every district, except Meerut, by orders 
of Government in 1818 but unfortunately we have no records 
of the assessment of this district till the first regular settle¬ 
ment under Regulation IX of 1833- During the intervening 
period a large portion of the district was still held by the Begam 
Somru of Sardhana, whose possession comprised the parganas of 
Sardhana, Baraut, Barnawa and Kutana in this district, as well 
as five parganas in the adjoining district of Muzaffarnagar and 
three parganas on the western side of the Jumna. The net 
demand of the Meerut parganas alone during the last twenty 
years of her rule averaged Rs. 5,86,(150, including cesses, and 
her collections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211^ 
Mr. T. C. Plowden, in his settlement report of 1840, bears 
high testimony to the Begam’s energy and ability for adminis* 
tration. The property lapsed to Government after the Begam's 
death in 1836 and Act XVII of 1836 was passed in order to 
bring the estates into line with the regulation districts. 

In this connection we may give a short sketch of the 
principal events referring to the fief of Sardhana so as to 
connect them with the local history of the portions of the estate 
that lie in this district. The founder was Walter Reinhard, a 
soldier of fortune, infamous for the part he took in the Patna 
massacre in 1763. In the year 1777 he obtained the pargana of 
Sardhana and the neighbouring lands as an assignment for the 
support of his battalions. He died there in 1778 and was 
succeeded by his widow, the- Begam Somru. In 1781 she was 
baptized under the name of Johanna, and in 1792 she married 
M. Le Vaisseau, and added Nobilis to her name. Her husband 
committed suicide in 1795, and for a time she lost all power 
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which fell into the hands of Zafaryab Khan, a natural son of 
Somru. Being restored in 1796 by George Thomas, she conti¬ 
nued in sole management of her estate until her death. In 
1802 five out of the six battalions she entertained joined Sindhia 
in the Deccan, but the Begam herself submitted to the British 
after the battle of Dehli, and ever after remained loyal to them. 
The Begam's army was composed of infantry, artillery and a 
complement of cavalry. Three battalions of infantry, 1,550 
strong, were usually stationed at her frontier towns of Hansi 
and Kanya in the Panjdb and a small force at Bhawani. All 
the artillery, consisting of 44 pieces of cannon, and some 
infantry and cavalry were stationed at Sardhana. At the time 
of her death her forces were commanded by General Regho- 
lini and eleven other European officers, one of whom was the 
son of the celebrated George Thomas. She had four places of 
residence, at Sardhana where her palace was completed in 1834, 
at Khirwa, at Jalalabad, at Meerut and at Dehli. The Begam 
subscribed liberally towards the Hindu and Musalman institu¬ 
tions in addition to the charitable donations she made to various 
Roman Catholic churches. She endowed the churches of 
Calcutta, Madras, Agra and Bombay with sums amounting in 
all to Rs. 1,23,500. Besides this, she gave Rs. 95,600 to the 
Sardhana Cathedral; the same amount to St. John s Roman 
Catholic College ; half of that sum to the poor of Sardhana, and 
Rs. 12,500 to the Roman Catholic Chapel at Meerut. Further, 
she made over to the Bishop of Calcutta a lakh of rupees for 
charitable purposes. 

Zafaryab Khan, the son of Somru, died in 1802, soon after 
the Begam's restoration by Thomas, leaving one daughter, whom 
the Begam married to Mr. Dyce, an officer in her service. The 
issue of this marriage was one son and two daughters. The 
former was David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, who married 
Mary Anne, daughter of Lord St. Vincent, by whom he had no 
issue. He died in Paris in July, 1851. In August, 1867, his 
body was conveyed to Sardhana and buried in the Cathedral. 
One daughter married Captain Bose Troup, and the other mar¬ 
ried Paul Salaroli, Marquis of Briona. After the death of 
David Dyce Sombre the estate was held by his widow, the 
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Hon’ble Mary Anne Forester. The palace and the adjoining 
property was subsequently purchased by Roman Catholics, who 
converted the palace into an orphanage. The pictures which it 
formerly contained were sold by auction and scattered. Some 
of them found their way to the Calcutta Museum, and others are 
in Government House, Allahabad. 

Another jagir lapsed shortly before the first regular settle¬ 
ment. This was the property of Bala Bai, the daughter of 
Madho Rao Sindhia, who married Raja Raj Chandra Desmukh 
Bahadur, who received by farmdn 39 villages in the thirty-first 
year of the reign of Shah Alam. Raja Raj died soon after and 
the jagir was assigned in 1*796 to the children of Bala Bai, 
Shortly after, when hostilities broke down between the British 
and the Mahrattas in the time of Daulat Rao Sindhia, the grant 
was resumed, but on the 30th December, 1803, it was again 
released and assigned by a sanad under the hand of General 
Malcolm, bearing date 18th February, 1804. From that time 
the jagir was uninterruptedly possessed by the Bai Sahiba until 
her death in August, 1833, when it was attached by Govern¬ 
ment. The greater part of the property, consisting of 36 
villages, were situated in the present district of Meerut, 25 
being in Jalalabad, ten in Meerut, and one in Sarclhana. The 
net demand from these villages were Rs. 75,000, and the collec¬ 
tions about Rs. 60,000. The seven villages held in jagir by 
Kewal Nain, a dependent of Sindhia, lapsed shortly after 1807. 
The remaining jagirs consisted of ten villages belonging to the 
king of Dehli, 16 villages held by the Begams of the royal 
family, and ten villages of the king of Oudh. All of these were 
resumed after the mutiny. 

With regard to the state of the district as affected by the 
settlements prior to that of Regulation IX of 1833 and illus¬ 
trated by the transfers of landed property, there is a statement 
of Sir H. M. Elliot written in 1836, to the effect that the Meerut 
district was very little affected by auction sales and that 
comparatively few interests had been transferred since the 
conquest. From 1805 to 1826 only 38 villages were sold both 
for arrears of revenue and under decrees of court. The small 
number of transfers has always been a peculiar feature of the 
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district, as will be seen hereafter, and is in larger measure due to 
the character of the landholders. 

The account of the settlement under Regulation IX of 
1833 falls into two parts. The parganas of Chaprauli, B^ghpat, 
Loni and all those east of the Hindan, except Sardhaua, were 
settled by Mr. Glyn and Sir H. M. Elliot from 1835 to 1837» 
The remainder of the district, comprising the Sardhana estate, 
was assessed by Mr. T. C. Plowden after the lapse of the 
jagir. 

The settlement conducted by Sir Henry Elliot was the first 
in which any attempt was made to test the revenue by average 
rates. Mr. Gillan writes : * “ It is obvious, however, that the 
materials with which the Settlement Officer had to work were 
scanty. The district, it appears, was in a transition state in 
which the first signs of competition were appearing. Sir Henry 
Elliot foresaw that a change was coming; but when he made 
his assessment the old conditions still prevailed. He notes, for 
instance, that though the zamindar had undoubtedly the right 
of ouster with regard to what we should now call occupancy 
tenants, he never enforced it, and was unlikely to do so ‘‘while 
so much land remained to be reclaimed, and there was no scope 
for competition rents were chiefly batai and any money rates 
that existed were formed merely by distributing the Govern¬ 
ment demand by a bachh; in B^ghpat out of 156 villages 
ninety-four were without patwaris. Still by inquiries among 
zamindars and patwaris, by the “ conversion of average produce 
into the market values/’ by an examination of “ every suit for 
rent that had ever been entertained in the Collector’s office,” 
and by comparison with the jamas of villages which were 
universally allowed to be fairly assessed, Sir Henry Elliot 
succeeded in ascertaining certain rates. In Ghaprauli these ran 
as high as Rs. 8 wet, Rs. 4 dry, or as an all-round revenue 
incidence Rs. 3 7-0; but these rates were quite exceptional. In 
one circle in pargana Meerut he took Rs. 6-7-0 wet and 
Rs. 3'3-8 dry: but everywhere else the rates were Rs. 4 wet and 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-5 0 dry. How far these rates were actually used 
is uncertain, but they appear to have been applied as a test to 
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the old revenues. At the same time private inquiries were made 
from the zamindars, and when Sir Henry Elliot was satisfied 
that a village was assessed too high or too low, he visited it 
personally to find out if he would be warranted in raising or 
lowering the jama. The result was “ an immediate increase 
of Rs. 18,000 and much more prospectively,” but he believed 
the revenue was light, and gave as a proof the absence of farms 
and leases, the prevalence of which in neighbouring districts 
indicated severity in the assessments.” 

Prior to this settlement, division of crops generally prevailed 
throughout the district, and thus Sir H. M. Elliot found it 
difficult to discover a money rate which should form a fair 
guide. He collected the crop rates of all the villages in Nain 
Singh's muqarrari from the papers of the estate and from the 
qandngos the prevailing rate in every village, and with these 
data and local inquiry to correct them he drew up an average 
rate per pakka bigha for irrigated and dry land, witliout 
specification of soil, for which he relied upon the landholders’ 
•own statements. The pargana rate thus formed was again tested 
by local inquiry and a comparison of the records of rent suits and 
an examination of the grain-dealers* books. The pargana rate 
was then distributed over the dry and irrigated cultivation of 
^each village, and was lowered or raised according to the indivi¬ 
dual capacities of the villages. ” Regard was had to circum¬ 
stances which should have due weight in fixing assessment, such 
as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair; 
the prevalence of pahi cultivation; the amount of culturable 
waste; facility of land or water carriage; the past fiscal history; 
the nature of the soil; the caste of the cultivators; the unanimity 
or discord of the community; the depth of water; the density 
of the population; the previous alienation of rights and the 
vicinity of marts.” 

The settlement of the Somru parganas followed immediately 
after that of the real of the district. Mr. Plowden in his report 
^ives a graphic description of their state during the Begara's 
management. Up to the death of the Begam a very large 
revenue was extracted from the estate, and at the same timft 
Arrears and transfers were almost unknown. The cultivators 
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were assisted with or even compelled to accept taqavi advances 
whenever they needed them, and were, also, compelled to pay 
the highest revenue which their character as cultivators or the 
goodness or otherwise of the season permitted the tax-gatherers 
to collect. Unfortunately for the people, three years before the 
lapse of the, estate, the Begam's heir abandoned the policy that 
had hitherto been so successful, and fixed a revenue for three 
years on an average somewhat in excess of the previous demand. 
The average demand during the 20 years of the Begam’s 
management had been Rs. 5,49,157, with a balance of Rs. 
19,439. This was increased to Rs. 6,79,730 in the first year of 
the new settlement, and rose to Rs. 6,91,388, exclusive of Rs- 
23,047, the revenue of villages held under direct management, 
in the third year. The consequence may be easily imagined. 
The cultivators abandoned their holdings, 128 villages fell 
under direct management, and the ruin was rapidly increasing, 
when the death of the Begam and the lapse of her possessions 
to the British Government restored confidence to the people. 
The sudden increase in the revenue was not the only cause for 
the deteriorated state of these parganas: to this must be added 
“ gross mismanagement in the fiscal and judicial administration 
by the systematic plunder and extortion indulged in by every 
underling in office, by the heavy miscellaneous taxes which 
annoyed and harassed the people and paralysed all commercial 
dealings, and the hopelessness of redress/' 

Mr. Plowden assessed the parganas of Sardhana, Baraut, 
Barnawa and Kutana at Rs. 5,44,000. The new assessment, 
though high when compared with the eastern parganas, was- 
very moderate when compared with the revenue collected dur¬ 
ing the Begam's administration, and it must also be remembered 
that these parganas are the very best in the Meerut district. 
In fixing his rates* Mr, Plowden says he was guided chiefly 
by the rates already approved for Meerut district, but on the 
whole his rates were higher. His rates for the first class villagee 
in Barnawa and second class in Sardhana were the same as for 
the first circle in pargana Meerut, i.e., Rs. 6-7-0 wet and 
Rs, 3-3-6 dry, and in the second circle of Barnawa they were 
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Ri. 4 wet and Rs. 2 dry. In the first circle of Sardhana they 
were Rs, 7-9-7 wet and Rs. 3-12-10 dry, and in Kutana and 
Baraut Rs. 6-14-0 and Rs. 3-7 0. His actual assessment seems 
lo have been based in the first place on the conclusion, formed 
after much inquiry and investigation into accounts and opi¬ 
nions, that Rs. 5,40,000 would be a fair assessment for the whole 
estate—a sum which he distributed afterwards “on the same 
principle ** on each pargana separately. He has been criticized 
for taking a revenue so nearly approaching a jama which he 
had condemned as oppressive; but there are two facts to be 
remembered: the first is that the canal had become available; 
the second is that he greatly equalized the revenue. Under the 
Begam the Jata had been very severely taxed, both because of 
their superior industry and because the Begam’s diwan was a 
Taga. At every settlement the revenue of the Jata and other 
castes has been brought more and more to a common level, and 
Mr. Plowden certainly made a good beginning when he reduced 
the revenue in the first circle of Sardhana (held practically all 
by Jats) from Rs. 82,901 to Ra. 68,528. The incidence of hii 
assessment was Rs. 2-13-7 per acre of cultivation when 
allowance was made for area lately abandoned, and this rate is, 
as it should be, between Rs. 2-7-3, the incidence of Sir Henry 
Elliot’s assessment on pargana Meerut, and Rs. 3-1-7 on Chap- 
rauli. 

With a very few exceptions the settlement appears to have 
worked very well. During the famine of I860 revenue was 
remitted in Hapur to the extent of Ra. 2,552, but elsewhere 
there were practically no remissions and balances, and the 
transfers generally were not serious. The assessment appears to 
have been unequal in pargana Puth, where 43 per cent, of the 
area changed hands, but of this only five per cent, was by forced 
sale. This was probably due to the character of the settlement, 
which was fixed more with regard to the means of the persons 
from whom the engagements were taken than to the capabilities 
of individual villages and the circumstances of the cultivators. 
In Ghdziabad there were a large number of transfers, but most 
of these were due to the confiscations for rebellioj). Moreover 
most of the transfers, in all the parganas were effected between 
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members of the same caste. The only important change took 
place in Hapur^ where the old proprietors were replaced to the 
extent of 20 per cent, and mainly by money-lenders. The 
returns of the transfers daring this settlement are deceptive, in 
that no less than 69 estates were confiscated owing to the action 
of their proprietors during the mutiny; of these 49 were sold by 
auction and 16 were given away in reward, while four were 
held for a time under direct management. 

The second regular settlement of the district was effected 
by Mr. W, A. Forbes and Mr. J. S. Porter between the years 
1865 and 1870. Mr. Porter assessed the northern tahsils of 
Sardhai^a and Mawana, while the rest were settled by 
JMr. Forbes, who was also Collector. Unfortunately, Mr. Forbes 
had to leave the district on account of ill-health and was unable 
to write the final report. The pargana reports were very brief, 
and it is impossible to make any accurate comparison either 
between Mr. Forbes’ settlement and that which preceded it or 
that which has now followed it. There had been a large 
increase both in irrigation and cultivation and a rise in prices 
and rent-rates; against these, however, we must set off a 
reduction in the Government demand from 70 per cent, of the 
assets to 50 per cent. It is clear, however, that rents had gone up 
and the estimate of the increase was then considered to be 23 per 
cent. The revenue was assessed at Rs. 21,80,491, showing an 
increase of 19'5 per cent, on the expiring demand and giving 
an incidence of Bs. 2-l>5 per cultivated acre as compared with 
the old incidence of Bsr 2-2-1. The rates observed by Mr. Forbes 
and Mr. Porter vary to a considerable extent. If we except a 
few villages im which free competition had been at work, we 
find that the highest general rate was Rs. 7-3-2 per acre, which 
prevailed in the north-west parganas. In nearly all the par» 
gana reports wo find Rs. 6 occasionally for wet lands, but by far 
the commonest rate is Bs, 4-12-9. The dry rate varied from 
Rs. 3-9-7 to Bs, 2-6*4 and Bo. 1-3-2 for bhur; but the rate 
all round on dry land had probably gone up as much as the 
rate on wet, so that the increase altogether was about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Forbes, in a memorandum attached to the settlement 
report, explains the method by which be fixed his rates. His 
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first care was to form soil and produce rates. This he acoom* 
plished by taking a number of villages in each pargana and 
estimating the produce of each kind of crop in each class of soil 
in well, tank and caoabirrigated land. From the outturn 
where rents were paid in kind was deducted the cultivator’s 
share at the average proportion found to prevail in the pargana. 
The average price of the remainder was obtained from the 
grain-dealers* books for ten years tested by the prices current of 
the district, and thus a rent-rate for each crop on each class of 
soil was obtained. Where rents were paid in cash a second 
series of rent-rates was found by consulting the village rent-roll 
and rent-suits and by local inquiry. The average of the two 
series of rates were then applied to each class of soil in each 
village, and an average revenue-rate . for each tract was thus 
obtained. These served as a test of the correctness of the coft- 
clusions drawn from the personal village-to-village inquisitiqj^^ 
subsequently undertaken, when allowances were made for 
natural disabilities and advantages, such as nearness or remote¬ 
ness from markets, irrigation, roads, the character of the culti¬ 
vators, and all other similar matters affecting the revenue- 
paying power of the village. These rates, however, do not 
seem to have been used to any great extent, and when we find 
that be assessed Rs. 89,725 in Chaprauli, where the rates would 
have given Rs. 1,08,000, and on other hand Rs. 41,225 in Puth, 
where they indicated Rs. 33,607, it is certain that they 
were practically disregarded. Mr. Forbes relied on his own 
inquiries, which, by an accumulation of current rates and 
comparison of villages, enabled him to fix representative or 
“class-rates,” as he calls them, There is no record of Mr. 
Forbes’ classes or circles as they would now be termed, but he 
varied and combined his rates in order to suit the qualities 
of various combinations of soils in each village. 

The conclusion of the Board and of Government was that the 
settlement was moderate, but that the interests of the State had 
not been sacrificed. Mr. Porter's assessments were perhaps ful ler 
than those of Mr. Forbes, chiefly because his parganas had 
a higher revenue to start with, Mr. Forbes, when he found 
it necessary to raise the demand largely, seldom took the full 
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percentage of the assets> and similarly seldom granted the 
full reduction in the case of villages which he found paying 
a demand which was higher than that warranted by the average 
rates. There was never any difficulty in collecting the revenue. 
Jn the statement of coercive processes issued in the 25 years 
preceding the last settlement, there was not a single sale of 
immovable property. Only three mahals with a revenue of 
Rs. 869 were formed, and two paying Rs. 684 were attached, 
while in only six cases did the sale of movable property ojcur. 
The number of private transfers on the other hand was large. 
This is perhaps not surprising in a district so fully developed 
as Meerut, where consequently the natural law of selection 
has full play, Mr. Forbes, writing in 1869, says: “I am not 
disposed to regret the increase of private sales; they are 
invariably of small holdings, and I think much benefit will be 
found to result from such transfers. Land I know to be rapidly 
increasing in value, and the transfers both by sale and mortgage 
are taking place between the agriculturists themselves, and 
not with the trading classes.** The losses and gains of the 
various castes have already been dealt with in Chapter III. 

The last settlement of the Meerut district was conducted 
by Mr. R. W. Gillan and completed in 1901. The new assess^ 
meat took effect in all parganas of tahsfl B^ghpat, except 
pargana Bfighpat, and in all parganas of tahsll Hapur, except 
pargana Hapur in 1898; in the Sardhana, Gh^ziabad and 
Mawana tahsils and in pargana Hapur in 1899 : and in tahsfl 
Meerut and pargana Bdghpat in 1901. The settlement has been 
made for thirty years in each case, beginning from the 1st 
of July of the year above mentioned. The settlement was 
completed at a cost of Rs. 118 to the square mile, whi^h was 
considerably greater than that of Bulandshahr, but about the 
same as in Muzaflarnagar. 

The assessment was one which had for several reasons 
to be worked out as carefully as possible. In the first place the 
enhancement was certain to be large. The incidence of rents 
paid by tenants at-will had increased no less than 89.per cent., 
and though it appeared that the rents at last settlement were not 
properly recorded, and that in fact, as the Settlement Officer 
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pointed out in paragraph 54 of his report, neither of the terms in 
the comparison could be accepted without modification, yet the 
increase in the value of land had certainly been almost forty per 
cent. At the same time the pressure of population had increased. 
There were no less than 75, 937 separate proprietary holdings, and 
153,668 proprietors paying on an average Rs. 19 in revenue. 
In addition there was a large area of occupancy land the rents 
of which it was known would require to be enhanced. All 
these circumstances called for a greater elaboration in the 
procedure of assessment than is generally found necessary. 

The various steps in this procedure have been detailed 
by the Settlement Officer in paragraphs 57—67 of his final 
report, and to those paragraphs reference may be made. It 
is obvi. us from what has already been said that the methods 
of the previous assessment dispensed almost entirely with 
accurate soil areas and a soil classification had to be made dtf 
novo. Apart from the important distinction between irrigable 
and dry, this rested for the most part on the distinctions 
between loam, clay and sand, but in the majority of parganas it 
recognized also the superiority of the bar a or land surrounding 
the village site. The nomenclature which had been adopted by 
the survey as a heritage from the preceding settlement was 
not altogether in accordance with popular usage, but the differ¬ 
ences were slight and the matter was not of very great import¬ 
ance. The interpretation in practice of the names prescribed 
was determined by considering the real purpose of a soil classi¬ 
fication" in the procedure of assessment. This classification, 
it was recognized, was of use only as the basis of valuation, and 
areas therefore which, from the intrinsic quality of the soil, 
might have been classed together bad to be distinguished if 
they were of different rental value. Thus an area of loam 
would be marked as rihala if it were re/i-infected, or as dahar 
if it were subject to flooding, though its consistency might 
not justify its classification in a strict sense as clay; or again 
in low-lying tracts it would be found that the land round 
the bava was on a higher level and better than similar soil on 
the outskirts of a 'yill&gCf eod in such a case it would be 
distinguished as * manjha. The object was in each village to 
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distinguish every block of soil that required the application 
of a separate valuation rate, and by modifications of the kind 
just mentioned it was possible to attain this object with due 
regard to the propriety of the names employed. The circle 
classification again was not made to depend entirely on rental 
incidences: the disadvantages of that method bad been shown 
in the Muzaffarnagar settlement, and attention was paid to 
all the conditions of irrigation, soil, etc., that affect the general 
quality of a village. Sometimes it happened that very distinct 
tracts were found in a pargana or tahsil, such as the " hangar” 
and ** upland khddir in Loni or the low-lying areas in Dasna 
and Jalalabad. Tracts of this kind where they were found 
were made the basis of the circle classification, but ordinarily 
three circles or grades were found sufficient, the first being 
superior soil with ample irrigation, the third distinguished by 
large dry areas and generally a considerable per-.*entage of hhur 
while the second was of intermediate quality. It was found, 
however, that villages of similar quality occur as a rule in 
groups, and the result was much the same as that of a topogra¬ 
phical classification. 

The most important and the most difficult part of the 
Settlement Officer’s work was the fixing of circle or standard 
rates. The importance of these rates is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that no less than 49 per cent, of the area in holdings 
was included in what is known as the “assumption area,” i.e., 
for the most part proprietary cultivation. In addition, how¬ 
ever, it has to be noted that in scarcely a single holding during 
the currency of the previous settlement had occupancy rentals 
been enhanced above the level of the rates fixed by Mr. Forbes. 
It was certain, therefore, that it would be impossible to accept 
the occupancy rental for purposes of assessment, and if the occu¬ 
pancy be added to the assumption area, the assets of no less than 
78 per cent, of the whole depended on the Settlement Officer’s 
valuation. At the same time the task of ascertaining fair rates 
was made difficult by the nature of the cash rental. The occu* 
pancy rents were out of date; the rents of tenants-at-will were 
high competition jenta which could not be used as a basis of 
jaluation at least without ascertaining how much on an average 
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was actually recovered, and the record of collections was extremely 
defective. The method adopted for the evasion of these diflB- 
culties was a minute analysis of the rental. In the first place 
inquiry was made village by village into the rates paid by every 
class of tenant, whether occupancy tenants of old standing, 
tenants who had recently acquired rights or had their rents 
enhanced, or by tenants-at-will, and in this way a considerable 
fund of information was acquired. Secondly, the recorded rents* 
were classified as occupancy and non-occupancy, the occupancy 
being further sub-divided according to the time at which rights 
had been acquired. The lists were then examined holding by 
holding, and every holding of which the rent in the light of 
the information gained from inquiry and comparison appeared 
to be fair was separated. At the same time the proportionate 
values of the different soils had been ascertained by inquiry and 
from the rental incidences of holdings containing only a single 
soil. These proportions were applied to the rents of the selected 
holdings which were generally recorded in the lump, and the 
rents reduced in this way to soil rates from which it was easy 
to select standard rates. The rates adopted were not an arith¬ 
metical mean of the rates tabulated. The object of the whole 
procedure was to discover the rates which it was believed were 
latent in the rents, and the result justified the assumption on 
which the procedure was based. It was found as a matter of 
fact that the rates always grouped themselves round certain 
points, and I he rates indicated in this way were adopted in 
nearly all cases without modification as the standard rates. 
These rates were on the whole 15 per cent, above the occupancy 
rental and 24 per cent, below the non-occupancy rental; and 
coincided with the rents paid by tenants who had recently 
acquired occupancy lights. Such rents were prima facie not 
excessive, since their mere presence on the rent-roll showed that 
they had been paid for a considerable time, while it was assumed 
that they were adequate, or the landlord would not have allowed 
the tenant to gain the protection of occupancy rights. 

The rates adopted were used first as a general standard for 
reference and comparison between different rentals ; secondly, 
for the enhancement of occupancy rents; and lastly, for tb© 
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valuation of the assumption areas. The non-occupancy rental as a 
whole was excessive and the rent accepted was Ra. 19,98,760 or 
Rs. 1,05,000 less than the rent recorded. The occupancy rental 
on the other hand required to be largely enhanced. The total 
accepted occupancy rental was Rs. 13,88,020 against a recorded 
rental of Rs. 12,09,428, giving an enhancement of 14*77 per 
cent. This percentage is too low, as the figures include many 
’ rents that were not capable of enhancement. The increase on 
the rentals treated for purposes of assessment as inadequate was 
23*01 per cent., while on the total of the enhancement of rent 
cases actually decided by the settlement courts it was 88-46 
per cent. The accepted assets of the assumption area agreed 
very closely with a valuation at circle rates. The gross assets 
were put at Rs. 64,07,954—a sum which owing to the excess of 
the non-occupancy rental was considerably above the valuation at 
circle rates of Rs. 60,32,819. Considerable sums, however, were 
deductedasan allowance on proprietary cultivation and for other 
reasons, reducing the assets to Rs. 60,95,276. On these assets 
a revenue was assessed at 48‘09 per cent, of Rs. 29,31,170. The 
assessments of qasba Meerut (which were not included in the 
final report) and of the alluvial mahals being added, the total 
revised demand was Rs. 29,88,797, which was 33*34 per cent, 
above the previous demand, or 80*47 above the previous demand 
plus owner’s rate. The incidence per acre of cultivation was 
Rs. 2*86 compared with Rs. 2-37 in Bulandshahr and Jts. 2*82 
in Muzaffarnagar, while the incidence per 100 of the population 
was Rs. 200 in Muzaffarnagar, Rs. 208 in Bulandshahr and 
Bs. 218 in Meerut. 

For the purposes of police administration the district is at 
present divided into thirty-three circles. The population of 
each of these at the time of the last census is shown in the 
appendix*; but it should be observed that two of them, Laliana 
and Bahukpur, have disappeared, as these stations were tempo¬ 
rarily established as a punitive measure and the villages of 
their circles were restored to those thanas from which they had 
been taken. As a matter of fact, neither of them should have 
appeared in the census returns, for the Laliana station was 
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abolished in 1889 and that of Bahukpur in 1891. The circles of 
the existing stations correspond in some cases with the boundaries 
of the parganas in which they lie, and in no case does any circle 
extend into a different tahall from that in which the police 
station is situated. There are nine first class stations, six second 
class a^d 18 of the third class. In the Meerut tahsil the stations 
are those of Meerut City, Sadr Baz4r or cantonments, Lalkurti or 
Infantry Baz^r, Kankar Khera‘ and Baksfir Khera in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city and cantonments ; and the rural stations of 
Jani, Man and Daurala. The whole area of the tahsil is divided 
up into the circles of these stations. In the Sardhana tahsil the 
Bardhana circle comprises the whole of the pargana of that 
name, while Barnawa is divided into the Daha and Binauli 
circles. The Bdghpat tahsil contains five police stations. 
That at Bdghpat has jurisdiction over part of the Bdghpat, 
Kutana and Baraut parganas; the Baraut circle includes the 
rest of that pargana and part of Kutana; the remainder of 
Kutana belongs to the Chaprauli circle, which also comprises 
the whole of pargana Chaprauli; while the remainder of 
pargana Bdghpat is divided between the Baleni and Khekrah 
circles. In the Ghdziabad tahsil the Loni pargana contains the 
stations at Ghdziabad, Shabdara and Loni; Jalalabad is 
divided between Begamabad and Muradnagar; and Dasna 
between Pilkhua and Dhaulana. In tahsil Hapur the headquar¬ 
ters police station has jurisdiction over the whole of the par¬ 
gana of that name, and the Kharkhauda circle comprises pargana 
Barawa ; pargana Garhmuktesar contains the stations of Garh- 
znuktesar and Baksar, the circle of the latter extending into 
pargana Futh, the rest of which belongs to the Bahadurgarh 
circle. Lastly, in the Mawana tahsil there are the stations of 
Mawana and Bahsuma for pargana Hastinapur, and Kithor, 
Parichhatgarh and Khanpur for pargana Kithor. All of these 
places have been separately mentioned. The first class police 
stations comprise those at each of the tahsils headquarters except 
Mawana, and the Sadar Baz^ir, Baraut, Begamabad and 
Garhmuktesar thana. Those of the second class at Mawana, 
Jani, Shahdara, Kharkhauda, Daurala and Parichhatgarh. The 
remainder are of the third class; but in addition to these there 
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are twelve fourth class stations or outposts usually manned by 
a head constable and four men. Each of these are attached to 
one of the regular stations. In 1902 the outposts at Bhur and 
Partal^ur belonged to Meerut city; the Dragoon and Artillery 
Bazars to the Sadr Baz^r ; Inchauli to Baks^r Khera, and Dadri 
to Daurala, all in the Meerut tahsil. The outposts at Jagaula 
and Dhurgal were attached to Ghfiziabad ; those at Bahrambas 
and Upehra to Hapur; Kaili to Kharkhauda, and Nizampurto 
Kithor. 

Details of the police force will be found in the table given 
in the appendix.* The figures do not include the mounted and 
armed police, a considerable body of whom is maintained at 
Meerut. The civil police in 1902 numbered 44 sub-inspectors, 
72 head constables, and 456 men, a force of 572 in all, which 
gives a proportion of one man to every 4*1 square miles and one 
to every 2,692 persons. Besides the regular police there are 
the municipal police of Meerut and the other eight municipali¬ 
ties, and notified areas, numbering 285 men in all; the town 
police of those places which are administered under Act XX of 
1856, who make up a force of 154 men of all grades ; the road 
patrols, numbering 150 men; and the village chaukidars distri¬ 
buted over the whole of the rural area and amounting to 2,117 
in all. Thus the rural police stand in the proportion of one 
man to every 558 persons of the rural population and are appor¬ 
tioned among 2,362 villages. 

Other tables shown in the appendix to this volume give the 
statistics of crime since 1896, and from these some idea can be 
gathered of the work of the police.f The district is a very large 
one and, as in all parts of the Dudb, the work of the criminal 
courts is far from light. The returns show that from 1893 to 
1903 the average annual incidence of crime per 10,000 of the 
population was 9*79. In the matter of cognizable crime the 
average number of cases disposed of was 702 annually, involving 
the trial of 1,045 persons, and in 522 of these convictions were 
obtained, the proportion of persons convicted to persons tried 
being 73 per cent. These figures are considerably in excess of 
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those recorded between 1865 and 1873, but the difference appears 
to be due rather to the improved criminal administration than to 
an increased propensity of crime on the part of the population. In 
1873 it was stated that “ the eases of heinous crime in this district 
undetected are both many and heavy, and it would appear that 
there are few districts in these provinces where the administra¬ 
tion in this respect bears such little fruit.*' Though there has 
DO doubt been an improvement in this direction, it is still well 
known that the police in Meerut are subjected to peculiar tempta¬ 
tions by reason of the wealth of the village communities. As 
everywhere the most common forms of crime are burglary and 
petty thefts, but at the same time crime of a more serious descrip 
tion is unusually prevalent. From 1891 to 1901 the average 
number of murder cases annually investigated was nearly 22,, 
while robbery and dacoity together average over 43 cases yearly. 
From the returns given in the appendix it will be noticed that 
rioting and criminal trespass are very common, and this is only 
to be expected in a district where so large a proportion of the 
land is held by coparcenary communities. Another noticeable 
form of crime is cattle-theft for which the Gujar population of 
the Ganges and Jumna khfidirs have always been notorious. Ae 
already mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it was at on© 
time found necessary to maintain special police stations at 
Laliana and Bahukpur for the purpose of keeping these turbulent 
people in check. The number of cases, too, under the preventive 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code is very large, the figure© 
for section 110 alone showing an annual average of about one 
hundred persons since 1896. 

The operations of the infanticide rules have not yet been 
wholly withdrawn from the district. Inquiries regarding 
the practice of female infanticide were first made in 1870, with 
the result that in April, 1871, five villages inhabited by Hele 
Jats of the Burba and Tewat sub-divisions were proclaimed. It 
was ascertained that the population numbered 819 souls, 
amongst whom there were 259 boys and 59 girls. These villages 
were all situated in pargana Hapur, and during the follow- 
'hg year the rules worked well, so that it was not found neces- 
ssry to institute any prosecution for evasion* In 187 & 
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Mp. Plowden presented an exhaustive report on the Jats, Ahirs 
and Qujars of the district^ based on special inquiries directed to 
be taken during the preparation of the census of 1872. From 
this it would appear that he considered these three tribes to need 
further examination, while he pointed out certain villages in 
which it seemed advisable to introduce the rules for repression 
immediately. His successor was directed to review these state¬ 
ments and to make definite proposals for the introduction of the 
Act, but no orders issued till 1875. In that year 71 villages 
were proclaimed, and the persons affected were 12,469 Gujars, 
863 Tewat and 85 Burha Jats. The majority of these villages 
were exempted in the succeeding years, and in 1891 only sixteen 
remained on the roll. In 1902 there were only nine proclaimed 
villages, of which four were in the Mawana tahsil, three in 
Hapur and two in Qh4ziabad. Seven of them are inhabited by 
Qujars and the other two by Jats. None of these villages 
are noted as specially guilty, and several are likely to be 
exempted in the near future, 

Ml. There is now only one jail in the district; situated at 

Meerut to the south-east of the civil lines. There was for¬ 
merly a central jail here, but this was closed in 1886 on 
account of the extreme unhealthiness of the situation. The site 
was given by Government to the Meerut municipal board, 
who are endeavouring to convert it into a public garden 
to be known as the Victoria Park. The scheme has been 
delayed for want of funds; while the site is rather too far from 
the city to be well adapted to the intended purpose. Attached to 
the district jail there is a civil jail, into which there were 
98 admissions in 1901, giving a daily average of nine persons, as 
against 553*65 convicted prisoners in daily residence in the 
criminal jail. 

SxoiB6. In the matter of excise administration the whole district is 
under the distillery system. The distillery at Meerut not only 
supplies this district, but also forms the main source of supply for 
Bulandshahr and Muzaffarnagar, nearly half of the liquor issued 
being exported elsewhere. The distillery contains 36 stills, of 
which about 35 are let permanently. A table is given in 
the appendix showing the receipts from the various excisable - 
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commodities, the consumption under each head, and the number 
of shops licensed, from the year 1890 onwards.* It will be 
observed that in 1902 there were 177 shops licensed in the 
district for the sale of country liquor. The amount consumed 
varies largely from year to year, and depends to a great extent 
on the character of the harvest. The figures speak for themselves; 
the wealth of the district is great, and a large revenue, averag¬ 
ing Rs. 1,69,200 since 1890, accrues from the distillation of 
country liquor. The increase of late years is large, for from 186^ 
to 1872 the average receipts were over Rs. 62,800. The consump¬ 
tion is naturally far greater in the city and cantonments 
of Meerut than elsewhere. The receipts from foreign liquors 
are small, but slowly increasing : the consumption of Rosa rum 
is gradually growing in popularity. The liquor known as 
tdri, the fermented juice of the palm tree, is also consumed to a 
small extent. It forms a monopoly in the hands of a single 
contractor and the receipts from the contract for its collection 
and sale average about Rs, 1,125 annually. 

No opium is manufactured in this district as the culti- Opium, 
vation of the poppy is prohibited. The average receipts since 
1890 from the sale of opium amount to Rs. 41,952, and the 
amount sold annually to nearly 80maunds. The official vend of 
opium was abolished in 1900 and resulted in an immediate rise 
of license fees from Rs, 12,338 to Rs. 20,020, At the same time 
the retail price rose and the consumption remained practically 
etationary. There are now 47 shops licensed to sell opium, 
six new ones having been opened in 1902. The price varies, and 
appears to range from Rs. 26 to Rs. 50 per s/r. The consumption 
of opium would seem to have increased enormously since the 
Advent of British rule. In 1816 Mr. Colin Sbakespear wrote: 

“ I think that thirty per mensem of opium will suffice 
for the consumption of the district. The opium now smuggled 
into the district from Begam Somru’s country is much adulterated 
and sells at Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per s/r.” In 1821 the Collector esti¬ 
mated the annual consumption of the district at five mauods only. 

The sale of hemp drugs is in the hands of a contractor wha progg,. 
in 1901 agreed to pay Rs. 19,800 annually for the next three 


^ Appendix, Table XL 
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years. There has been a very substantial increase in the receipts 
from drugs of late years. In 1862 the total was Rs. 8,305, 
of which Rs, 5,716 were paid in cantonments. In 1892 it 
had risen to Rs. 17,200, and in 1902 to Rs. 28,452. Gdnja 
is never used and none is imported, but the average consumption 
of charae since 1892 is over 63 maunds, while bhang is also 
largely used. As the tax on charas is much lower in the neigh¬ 
bouring district of the Panj^b than in Meerut, there is naturally 
a good deal of smuggling carried on across the Jumna. 

Taking the excise receipts as a whole we find a large 
and steady increase in this source of revenue. In 1855 the gross 
income was only Rs. 75,751. This rose to Rs. 82,279 in 
1861, but since that date the figures have trebled. The district 
is a rich one, and the people sufficiently well-to-do to be able 
to afford luxuries, and perhaps nothing shows the growing pros¬ 
perity more clearly. The average total receipts from 1892 to 
1897 were Rs. 2,30,040; and from 1898 to 1902 they had 
again risen to an annual average of Rs. 2,69,314. 

The Registrar of Meerut is the District Judge. The regis¬ 
tration circle is now confined to this district alone. From 1871, 
when Act VIII was introduced, Bulandshahr was united for 
this purpose with Meerut, and this arrangement continued 
in force till 1897, when the Bulandshahr offices were transferred 
to the registration district of Aligarh. There are now registra¬ 
tion offices at Meerut and at each of the tahsll headquarters, 
as well as in the Meerut cantonment, where the cantonment 
magistrate performs the duties of a sub-registrar. The work 
at the cantonment office is very light and the number of 
documents registered is generally insignificant. The average 
number of documents registered in the whole district from 1899 
to 1903 was 10,852 annually, the total average receipts being 
Rs. 21,518 and the expenditure Rs. 7,735. In 1872, the first 
year in which the Act was in operation, the number of documents 
registered was 6,287, and since that time there has been a fairly 
constant increase. Of the total number of registrations for 
the above period, an average of 7,294 were compulsory and 
affected immovable property, and 1,789 of the same class were 
optional. The other registrations referred to movable property^ 
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wills and the like, and the total average aggregate value of the 
property transferred amounted to Rs. 43,01,316. 

A table will be found in the appendix showing the annual 
receipts and charges in the case of stamps.* The table shows the 
receipts from non-judicial and court-fee stamps as well as 
total receipts from all sources since 1890. These figures suflS- 
ciently explain themselves and call for no further remark. It is 
noticeable, however, that there has been a very large increase of 
late years in the receipts from court-fee stamps, and this may be 
ascribed in some degree to the results of the introduction of the 
new Tenancy Bill. It is also deserving of notice that whereas 
the average receipts from 1862 to 1873 were Rs. 1,26,300, 
during the period from 1891 to 1903 they had increased to 
Rs, 3,28,300, and in the year 1901 they were close upon four 
lakhs. 

A table will also be found in the appendix relating to the 
collections of income-tax in this district.f The returns for the 
whole district are shown since 1890, as also are those for each 
tahsil and for the city of Meerut. These, too, call for no comment. 
It is only to be expected that the city should be responsible for 
by far the largest proportion of the tax, and next in order comes 
the Ghfiziabad tahsfl. It will be noticed from the returns that- 
on an average 3,910 persons pay a tax of Rs. 64,079 on incomes 
assessed at under Rs. 2,000. This gives an average tax for each 
person under this category of Rs. 16*3; and as it would appear 
from this that such incomes are on an average well under 
Rs. 1,000, it may be presumed that the new regulations will 
result in a very large diminution in the receipts under this head. 
In the case of the larger incomes, the city of Meerut naturally 
shows the highest proportion, the average amount of tax being 
Rs. 122, whereas the average for the whole district is only Rs, 91. 

A list of all the post offices in the district by tahsils and 
parganas is given in the appendix. The head office is in Meerut 
eantonments, and thence the post is despatched daily for the- 
offices in the interior by rail or by runners. There are sixteen 
imperial sub-offioes, including those in Meerut city, the Sadr 
Baz4r, and at the two railway stations. The others are located 
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at each of the tahsll headquarters and at the pargana capitals of 
Baraut, Chaprauli, Oarhmuktesar and Eutana, and also at 
Binauli, Begamabad and Babugarh. Dependent on these are 
23 imperial branch oflSces. In addition to these there are nine 
district offices which are managed by the District Board, making 
a total of 49 offices. 

Meerut belongs to the Dehli sub-division of the Panjdb 
division of the Telegraphic department. The first line of 
telegraph in the district was laid prior to the mutiny, and ran 
from Agra to Umballa. Branch lines were subsequently added 
from Qhdziabad to Dehli and from Meerut to Mussoorie. There 
are now, in addition to the three in cantonments, telegraph offices 
in Meerut city, at the Kutcherry, and at Qhdziabad, B4ghpat, 
Baraut, Chaprauli, Kutana and Sardhana, as well as the railway 
stations at Meerut, Sardhana Road, Ghaziabad, Begamabad and 
Muradnagar. There are also telegraph lines along the Ganges, 
Eastern Jumna and Anupshahr canals, but these, however, are 
only for the use of the canal officials. 

Owing to the fact that in addition to the District Board there 
were till recently no fewer than nine municipalities in Meerut 
and seventeen towns administered under Act XX of 1856, local 
self-government occupies more than usual an important place in 
the administration of the district. The number of municipalities 
has hitherto been much larger than in any other district of the 
United Provinces, and although some of them are of small size 
their existence adds largely to the executive work. Besides 
Meerut itself, there were till 1904 municipalities at the tahsll head¬ 
quarters of Hapur, Sardhana, Ghaziabad, Mawana and B4ghpat, 
and also in the towns of Baraut, Pilkhua and Shahdara. On the 
1st of April, 1904, the last four of these were reduced to the 
position of notified areas under section 193 of Act I of 1900. 
They will now be managed by a committee of three or four 
persons, including the tahsllddr as chairman. Separate accounts 
have been given of all these places and further details as to the 
income and expenditure of each municipality since 1891 will 
be found in the tables given in the appendix.® The tables 
referring to those towns which are no longer municipalities 


• Appendix, Table XVI. 
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have been left untouched as, with the exception of octroi, there 
will be but little change in the main sources of income and 
expenditure. 

Few of the Act XX towns are of any great size or import* 
ance, and indeed many of them in no ways differ from the large 
agricultural villages that form so marked a feature of this 
district. Seven of these towns, on the other hand, have a 
population of over 5,000 persons and in some cases they 
boast a considerable trade. In the Meerut tahsil there are 
Lawar, Abdullahpur and Kankarkhera, the latter being united 
for the purpose of the Act with Baksar Khera. In the B^ghpat 
tahsil we have Khekra, Chaprauli, Kutana and Aminnagar. In 
tahsil Gh^ziabad there are the towns of Faridnagar, Murad- 
nagar, Dasna, Dhaulana, Loni and Farrukhnagar, In tahsil 
Hapur there is only Garhmuktesar; and in Mawana three — 
Parichhatgarh, Phalauda and Bahsuma. All of these places 
have been separately described and mention will be made in 
the various articles of the income and expenditure of each 
town. 

The District Board is constituted under Act XIV of 1883, 
in which year it took the place of the old district committee. The 
board consists of 25 members, of whom seven, including the 
chairman and the six sub-divisional officers, hold their seats by 
virtue of their office, and eighteen are elected, three being returned 
from each tahsil. The work of the District Board is of the usual 
multifarious character and calls* for little remark. The income 
and expenditure since 1891 will be found in the table given in 
the appendix,♦ and the figures are sufficiently explanatory of 
themselves. The chief work of the board consists in the 
management of the educational arrangements of the district, the 
maintenance of the dispensaries and the medical institutions, the 
upkeep of the local roads, and many other matters such as ferries,, 
arboriculture, the district d4k and the like, to which with the 
exception of the dispensaries, reference has already been made in 
this and the foregoing chapters. 

There are eight dispensaries in the district maintained by 
the District Board. These include the Sadr dispensary at Meerut 
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and the branch hospital in Meerut city, both of which were 
established before the mutiny. Prior to 1856 there was only 
one dispensary in the interior of the district at Hapur. In 
1872 the dispensaries at B&ghpat, Baraut and Garhmuktesar 
were instituted by Government, and these are now under the 
charge of the District Board. In 1879 the Gh^ziabad dispensary 
was opened, followed in 1882 by that at Mawana. In addition 
to those maintained by the District Board there are two Govern¬ 
ment hospitals under the control of the Canal department at 
Baraut and Bhola, instituted in 1891 and 1890 respectively. 
The DujBferin Hospital for women at Meerut was established in 
1889, and is supported from locally raised funds and also by a 
Government grant. At Meerut, too, there is the usual police 
hospital. The private hospitals of the district comprise that at 
Sardhana, and the dispensary at Ghfiziabad belonging to the 
East Indian Railway. As illustrative of the work done by the 
Government and State-aided dispensaries it may be observed that 
in 1885 the number of out-patients treated was 93,240. This 
rose to 115,250 in 1895, while in 1902 there was a further 
increase of nearly 3,000 persons. All the District Board dispen¬ 
saries, except the branch at Meerut city, admit in-patients; and 
the average number thus treated in the three years ending 1903 
was 1,518. The medical charge of the district is in the bands 
of the Civil Surgeon. His staff consists of an assistant surgeon 
in charge of the Sadr dispensary and ten hospital assistants. 
Since the outbreak of plague in 1902 a surgeon has been specially 
deputed to the district for preventive work. 



CHAPTER V. 


History. 


The district is connected with the earliest traditions of the Legind- 
lunar race of the Hindus. Down to the time when the Vedas' 
were composed, the Hindus or Aryas, as they called themselves, 
had not passed east of the Jumna. The great epic called the 
Mahabharata, however, shows the Hindus settled over a large 
part of India. Raja Hastin, twenty-sixth in descent from the 
moon, had founded the great city of Hastinapur, now repre¬ 
sented by a small village in this district. His great-grandson, 
Samvarana, was expelled from Hastinapur by his cousins, the 
Panchalas; but Kuru, the son of Samvarana, from whom Kuruk- 
shetra near Thanesar in the Panj^h takes its name, recovered it. 

The forty-fourth descendant, Vichitravirya, had married the two 
daughters of the king of Kashi (Benares), and died childless; 
but his mother, Satyfivati, bade her son, Vydsa, marry his step¬ 
brothers^ widows. Their sons were Dhritarashtra and Pandu, 
while Vyfisa had a third son, Vidura, by a slave-girl. Pandu 
became the king as his elder brother was blind and Vidura was 
not of pure descent. Though impotent owing to a curse, 

Pandu had two wives, and these bore him five sons, called the 
Pandavas, whose fathers are said to have been the deities Dharma, 

V^yu, Indra and the twin-sons of Aditya. Dhritarashtra 
succeeded Pandu, married the daughter of the king of Kandhara 
and had a hundred sons, who were called the Cauravas, the 
eldest being Duryodhana. The cousins were brought up 
together at Hastinapur, and Drona, the priest, instructed them in 
the use of arms in which the Pandavas excelled. He urged 
them all to conquer Drupada, king of Panohala, and while the 
Kauravas failed the Pandavas succeeded. Jealousies sprang up, 
and when Dhritarashtra named Yudhishthira, the eldest Pandava 
as his successor, the hatred of the Kauravas knew no bounds. 
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The Pandavas then left Hastinapur and proceeded to VAranSvata, 
which has been identified with several places,* but an attempt 
was made on their lives there through the instigation of 
Duryodhana. After escaping they wandered about in the 
forests, but hearing of the approaching swayamvara of Drau- 
padi, daughter of Drupada, they travelled to Kampil (near 
Farrukhabad). In the contest for the hand of Draupadi, Arjuna 
was successful, and she married the five brothers, who then 
returned to Hastinapur. A compromise was efiected and the 
Panda vas received a tract of country west of the Jumna, where 
they founded Indra-prastha (old Dehli). Here they prospered, 
and Yudishthira determined to publish their success by per¬ 
forming the royal sacrifice (rajaeuya). The jealousy of Duryo¬ 
dhana increased, and he invited the Pandavas to Hastinapur 
and persuaded them to join in a gambling match in which they 
lost their kingdom, their own persons and their beloved wife, 
Draupadi. A second match took place, in which the losers 
undertook to depart in exile for thirteen years, and again the 
unfortunate Pandavas were the losers. When they demanded 
the return, of their kingdom at the close of the period, it was 
refused and the great battle took place near Kurukshetra. 
lasting for eighteen days. After terrible slaughter on both sides 
in which Duryodhana fell, Yudhishthira was declared king at 
Hastinapur and celebrated the aawaTnedha, The last scene in 
the life of the Pandava shows them abandoning worldly affairs 
and passing out of the city they had ruled, proceeding as 
devotees to the great snow-clad Himalayas. 

To the orthodox Hindus the story briefly outlined above 
is a literal history of their race. The great war is said to have 
taken place a few years before the commencement of the present 
epoch, called the Kali Yuga or iron age, which commenced on 
Friday, February 18th, B.C. 3102. Attempts have been made 
by European students to fix the time at which these events took 
place from the astronomical data given in the Mahabharata, 
and these point to the thirteenth or fourteenth century B.C., 

* e g. Bulandshahr (vide A. S. JN. 1., II, 4) ; Barnav^a in the Meerut district 
(vide 0. A. S. XlYf 140 ); and Allahabad (vide Allahabad Gazetteer, ist edition,. 
P-158). 
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though Bentley* suggests 575 B.C. The question has recently 
been examined by a Hindu, who suggests^ that the Kali era 
began at the winter solstice in the end of 1177 B.C., and that 
the war took place about the end of 1194 B.C. 

It has been said that Haatinapur in the Mawana tahsfl is 
believed to mark part of the side of the city of the epic, but no 
remains have been found here. Muzaffarnagar Saini in the 
same tahsfl is said to have been the great gate of the city, but 
it is some sixteen miles from the village of Hastinapur. Other 
places for which a similar antiquity is claimed are Parichhat- 
garh in tahsil Mawana, the fort in which is ascribed to Parik- 
shit, grandson of Arjuna Pandava; Puth in tahsil Hapur, the 
name of which is derived from Pushpavati, the favourite garden 
of the Hastinapur Rajas, and Roja Karan-ka-Khera. Kama 
was a step-brother of the three elder Panda vas, and was killed 
by Arjuna in the war. Garhmuktesar on the Gauges is said to 
have been a part of Hastinapur. 

The earliest historical connection which can be made with 
the district is the erection of an Asoka pillar near Meerut, and 
even this is not free from doubt. On the ridge at Debli now 
stands a pillar which, according to Shams-i-Siraj,J was removed 
from near the town of Meerut and set up in the Kushak Shikar 
or hunting palace. The site originally occupied by the (illar 
has not been identihed. The remains of a Buddhist temple were 
found some years ago near the Jama Masjid, but no place in the 
district appears to have been meniioned by the Chinese pilgrims. 

In the eleventh century part of the district was held by 
Har Dat, Raja of Baran or Bulandshahr, who had a fort at 
Meerutg and another at Hapur, which has been interpreted as 
Harapar,|| though there are other derivations. The fort at Loni 
in tahsil Ghdziabad is said to date from the time of Prithvi 
Raja of Dehli in the last quarter of the twdlth century. Local 
tradition shows that in the eleventh century the north of the 

* Hindu Astronomy, p. t)7. 

t Chronology of Ancient India, by Velandai Gopala Aiyer; Madras, 1901, 

E. 86. 

t E. H. T., HI, 858 ; 0. A. S. R., I., 163 ; J. A. S. B., VI, 794. 

§E. 219. 

II Growse, B .landghahr, p. 41. 
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district was held by the Tagas. These were driven to the south 
and east by the Jats, who entered the district in the north-west 
and thence spread themselves over the parganas that they now 
occupy. To the south were the Meos and to the south-west 
the Dors, of whom the traditional leader was Raja Har Dat. 
The Dors were expelled by the Qahlots with the aid of the Meos. 

The Musalmans next appear upon the scene. The first 
mention of Meerut is found in the works of Rashid-ud-dia, who, 
quoting A1 Biruni, a writer of the tenth century, refers to Meerut 
as being ten parasangs distant from Ahar and ten parasahgs 
from Panipat.^ We then hear of Meerut in connection with 
the invasion of Saiyid Sular Masaud, who is said to have cap¬ 
tured the city in the first half of the eleveth eentury.f “ The 
princes of Meerut had already heard that no one could hope to 
stand before Masaud ; that in whatsoever direction he or his 
troops turned they gained the victory. So they were afraid and 
sent ambassadors with valuable presents to Masaud, acknowledg¬ 
ing his supermacy and offering to be the servants of his sla'ves, 
in fact submitting entirely to him. Masaud was much pleased, 
and bestowing the kingdom of Meerut upon them proceeded 
with all his train to Kanauj.’^ Firishta says that Mahmud, 
whilst on his ninth expedition, invaded Meerut (1017 A.D.) 
and exacted from Har Dat a large sum of money, but regarding 
this expedition there is such confusion amongst the authorities 
that it 18 very difficult to arrive at any distinct conclusion.J 
The first undoubted Musalman invasion is connected with the 
raid of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the slave General of Muhammad- 
bin-Sam, in 1191 A.D. Qutb-ud-din marched from Kahram, 
“ and when he arrived at Meerut, which is one of the celebrated 
forts of the country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations 
and superstructure, and its ditch which was as broad as the ocean 
and fathomless, an army joined him, sent by the dependent 
chiefs of the country.** The fort was captured and a kotwal 
was appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol 
temples were converted into mosques. A mosque built by the 
conqueror bears his name to the present day.§ 

•£. H. J., I 62 I I Ibidjl, 458. 

t IiAd, II. 619. I § Ibid, IT, 219, 297, 300. 
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In spite of its close proximity to Dehli, the references to this 
district in the Persian histories are but few and unimportant. 
It is worth noting that the sole remaining Persian inscription 
belonging to the reign of Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban, who 
reigned from 1265 to 1287» is still to be seen on the walls of the 
mosque at Garhmuktesar. It simply records%he fact that the 
building was erected by Balban in the year 682 Hijri or 1283 
A.D. We also learn that in 1255 the fief of Meerut was conferred 
on Malik Kishli Ulugh Khan on the occasion of his visit to Karra 
to pay his respects to the Sultan Nasir-ud-din Mahmud.* This 
Ulugh Khan was afterwards known as Balban, and became the 
heir of his former master. We next read of the troubles caused 
by the turbulent Meos in the south of the district, and in 1389 
the fort of Meerut was used as a state prison by Muhammad Shah 
for his rival, Abu Bakr, who died there, f 

Meerut was one of the first places in the United Provinces to 
suffer under the invasion of Tim dr, whose autobiography and 
the zafarndma of Yazdi give a graphic account of the march 
through the Dudb and the capture of Meerut in the end of 1398. 
Marching from Kaithal, Tlmdr came to Pdnipat, and thence by 
Kanhi-gazin to the Jumna, where he discovered on the opposite 
side I he fort and town of Loni, then held by one Maimun on 
behalf of Sultan Mahmud.J He describes situated in 

a du^b between two rivers, the one the Jumna and the other the 
Halin, the latter being a large canal which was cut from the 
river Kalini (Jumna) and brought to Firozabad and there con¬ 
nected with the Jumna by Sultan Firoz Sha h.'* Here he confuses 
the history of the Western and Eastern Jumna canals. The 
garrison appear to have been Hindus attached to the faction 
of Mallu Khan, the Hindu minister of Mahmud Shah. Pasture 
being scant on the Dehli side of the river, the Muguals crossed 
the Jumna, whilst Maimun made preparations for resistance. 
Timfir relates that a holy Sheikh came out of the town and 
represented that he had used his utmost endeavours to induce the 
people to surrender,but that they bad remained obstinate, limur 
accordingly ordered an assault, which was successful. Many of 
the Rajputs placed their wives and children in their houses and 
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•E. H. 4. 1 t Ibid, IV, 25. | t I6W, TIT, 432, 495 ; IV, S4. 
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burned them ; then they rushed to the battde and Vere killed.*' 
Tfmiir goes on to relate how he gave orders for the safety of all* 
Musalmans and the indiscriminate slaughter of all the Hindus 
in the town and fort. Hence he marched along the Jumna and 
took up his quarters opposite Dehli. This was the scene of the 
massacre of his prisoners. Tlmiir relates that his principal 
officers represented that they had 100,000 prisoners in camp^ 
and that in the event of all the forces being required to attack 
Dehli they would find it difficult to prevent assistance being 
given to the enemy by the prisoners; thereupon Tfmiir ordered 
that all the prisoners should be massacred, and so much was this 
in consonance with the advice of his spiritual counsellors that 
we read of a holy maulvi, “ who had never killed a sparrow 
in his life,** slaying with his own hands fifteen Hindus who had 
been assigned to him as captives and as his portion of the spoil. 

After the capture and sack of Dehli Tfmdr encamped at 
Pirozabad, and thence crossing the Jumna marched for six kos 
to Mudula, which may be identified with the village of Man- 
Klaula in pargana Loni. Then he marched five or six ko8 to the 
villages of Katah or Kanah, identifiable with the modern 
village of Katha in the Bdghpat pargana. There he received 
Bahadur Nahir, Raja of Kutila (Hardwar), and his son, Kalnash 
(elsewhere called Mi|^arak Khan), and accepted of their presents 
and homage, but this availed them little when Tfmfir attacked 
4heir country. From Katah Tfmfir proceeded six koa to Bdghpafc 
and thence to Asar, which he describes as situated “ in a part of 
the country called duAb.” There he heard of the strength and 
importance of Meerut, then held by Ilyas Afghan and his son, 
Maula Muhammad Thaneswari assisted by a body of gabra^ 
under one Safi. Timdr first sent a party offering terms to the 
place if the inhabitants showed due submission and obedience ; 
but the ambassadors returned unsuccessful, with the reply‘*thab 
Tarmshsurin Khan, with a host beyond all number and compute, 
bad assailed their fort, but had retired from it baffled.** Enraged 
at this defiant reply, Tfmfir started the same day with 10,000 
picked horsemen, and halting but one night on the road aocom* 
plished the twenty koa from Asar and arrived at Meerut on the 
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29th Rabi-ul-akhir (Tth January, 1399). He at once set his 
men to sap the foundations of the walla, which so dispirited the 
garrison that the assault was soon orde ed. The Mughals with 
the aid of ladders and ropes mounted the walls, and entered the 
fort. They then spread themselves in the interior and captured 
the Afghan leaders. Safi, who had fought well, was killed, and 
the Mughals "put M gabra and people of the place to death. 
Their wives and children were made prisoners and all their 
property was plundered." The wood used to prop up the mines 
was then set on fire and the fortifications of the city and the 
houses of the people were razed to the ground, • Tlmilr’s last 
act was to cause the prisoners to be flayed alive and to order the 
destruction of the public buildings. From Meerut one wing of 
the victorious army under Amfr Jah^ln Shdh was despatched 
up the Jumna with orders " to take every fort, town and village 
he came to, and to put all the infidels of the country to the 
sword." A second division with the heavy baggage took the 
route by the Kdrasu river,f whilst Timfir himself proceeded 
towards the Ganges. The first day he marched to Mansura, a 
distance of six /cos, most probably to be identified with the 
village of Mansuri beyond Inchauli on the Niloha road. He 
arrived the next day at Firozpur and went thence for fifteen 
ko3 to Tughlaqpur. I have identified the latter place with 
Tughlaqpur in the Muzafifarnagar district, Firozpur is described 
by Timur as lying on the banks of the Ganges where there was 
a ford, for a portion of his troops were able to cross the 
river close to the main camp. The position of the village of 
Firozpur Saifpur to the north of Bahsuma and on the right bank 
of the Burh Ganga both in name and position corresponds with 
the Firozpur of TiratSr. This, if admitted, will go to show that 
the recession of the Ganges from its old bed has taken place since 
1400 A,D.J The onward course of the Mughal army is noticed 
in the Muzafifarnagar and Saharanpur volumes. 

After the departure of Timfir Meerut became the head¬ 
quarters of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah in March, 1399. 
B^ere he remained.till he was joined by a small force under 
Adil Khan, and then he proceeded to Dehli. The Mughals had 

* E. H. L, III, 451, 506 ; V, 485. 

f Probably the Kali Nadi, Kdratu meamug black xivex iu Tuiki. 

i Mnzsfiaruagar, p. 2. 
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laid waste the whole country, and famine and pestilence raged; 
but the district speedily recovered. We hear nothing of Meerut 
for a long time onwards : before the accession of Bahlol Lodi, 
the country from Sambhal to Dehli was held by Darya’Khan 
Lodi, and Niamat-ullah refers to Loni as his western boundary. 
The district remained undisturbed during the rule of the Lodi 
Sultans, and after the battle of Pdnipat in 1526 it was held by 
Babar and Humayun, till the defeat of the latter by the Afghan, 
Sher Shah, in 1540. The latter occupied Dehli, but in 1542, 
while he was engaged in the siege of Kalinjar, where he met 
with his death, one Alam Khan Miana created a disturbance 
in the Dii^b, and having raised the province of Meerut devas¬ 
tated the greater part of the neighbouring country. * Alam Khan 
was slain by Bhagwant, the slave of Khawas Khan, governor 
of Sirhind, whither he had gone with his Meerut levies on a 
plundering expedition. In spite of its proximity to the imperial 
capital, the references to Meerut are very few : it was a favourite 
place of resort for the nobles of the court, who frequently enjoyed 
the pleasures of the chase in the Ganges khddir. 

Reference has already been made m the preceding chapter 
to the administration of the district under Akbar and his suc¬ 
cessors. Meerut, which was a mint town for copper coin, was 
the head of a dasher in the Sarkar of Dehli, but this sub-divi- 
eion did not in any way correspond with the present district. 
Lying near the imperial residence, numerous pleasure-gardens 
and hunting-preserves were maintained by the sovereigns in 
pargana Loni, and to water the grounds of one of these, known 
as Ranap, the Eastern Jumna canal was first designed. The 
district naturally suffered from the disorders thab arose through¬ 
out Hindostan after the death of Aurangzeb, and it was during 
this period that Meerut, in common with the rest of the Du&b, 
was ravaged by Sikhs, Mahrattas and Rohillas, while the local 
chieftains, Gujars and Jats first began to establish their influ¬ 
ence. The north of the district was under the sway of the 
great families of the Barha Saiyid's, an account of whom is 
given in the Muzaffarnagar volume. There, too, will be fol^nd 
the history of the Sikh raids, which were frequently extended 
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as far south as Meerut itself. The general anarchy was 
enhanced by the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1738, which so 
enfeebled the central authority thai th^ Rohillas threw off all 
pretence at allegiance, and, like the Mahrattas, Sikhs, Jats and 
wandering bands of Afghans, considered the Dudb as a fit object 
for spoliation. 

From the death of Aurangzeb to the British conquest in 
1803 the district, as indeed the whole Du^b, was in a state of 
permanent disorder. It was nominally under the rule of the 
Dehli Emperor, but the real rulers were the local chieftains. All 
along the Ganges and in the south-west corner the Gujars were 
practically supreme, as they relused to acknowledge the author¬ 
ity of any one but their leaders. In the south-east the Jatg of 
Kuchesar, whose history has been given in the Bulandshahr 
volume, hold the greater part of the Ilapur tahsil, while the 
north was under the sway of the great Saiyid families of 
Muzaffarnagar. To add to this confusion, the district was con¬ 
stantly subjected to the raids of the Sikhs from the north¬ 
west, the Mahrattas from the south, and the Rohillas from the 
east. lu 1^38 the Persian, Nadir Shah, captured Dehli, and this 
was followed by a complete state of anarchy in the neighbour¬ 
ing tracts. The imperial army was disorganized and the trea¬ 
sury was empty, so that the sovereigns of Dehli were unable to 
effect anything. Ahmad Shah succeeded to the throne in 1748, 
but the power was really in the hands of Ghazi-ud-din, the 
Wazir, who was succeeded by his nephew, Shahab-ud-din, who 
also assumed the name of Ghazi-ud-din, and who is remembered 
in this district as the founder of Ghazi-ud-dinnagar or, as it is 
now called, Ghaziabad. In 1758 Ahmad Shah Abdali again 
invaded Hindostan and sacked Dehli, but he lefo Ghazi-ud-din 
in possession of the office of Wazir, and this man, on the depar¬ 
ture of the Afghans, became once more supreme at Dehli. The 
Jats, Rohillas and the Nawdb Wazir of Oudh leagued together 
and made several attempts to relieve the country from the 
tyranny of Ghazi-ud-din ; but the dread of his Mahratta allies 
deterred them from engaging in such a dangerous enterprise. 
The Mahrattas invaded the DuAb, passing through the district 
of Meerut, and drove Najib Khan back to bis fort at Shnkartar 
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in Muzaffarnagar. The result of this success was that Shuja-ud- 
daula joined with the Rohillas, and the combined forces 
defeated the Mahrattas on the banks of the Ganges in 1759. 
Ghazi-ud-din, on hearing of the repulse of his Mahratta allies 
and the approach of the AfghiSns, had caused the Emperor to be 
assassinated. His opponents thereupon installed Ali Gauhar as 
Emperor, under the title of Shah Alam, and Shuja-ud-daula and 
Najib Khan were urged to assist them in regainingHindostan. 
On the other hand, Ghazi-ud-din roused the Jats of Bharbpur 
and again called in the Mahrattas, who occupied Dehli and 
drove in the Afghans’ posits along the Jumna. Towards the end of 
1760, however, Ahmad Shah crossed the Jumna at Bdghpat and 
completely routed the Mahrattas at Pdnipat, whereupon Najib 
Khan became the practical ruler of the Meerut district by tak¬ 
ing charge of the tract known as the Bawani Mahal, which 
comprised the 52 parganas that now form Saharanpur, Muzaf¬ 
farnagar, Meerut and the north of Bulandshahr. This tract 
bad previously formed the jagir of Intizam-ud-daula, the uncle 
of Ghazi-ud-din. Najib Khan held his possessions with great 
difficulty. Nominally his jagir extended to the district of 
Agra; but Suraj Mai, the Jat leader, was too strong for him in 
the south and drove him northwards. Suraj Mai followed 
with a small force as far as Shahdara, and while hunting in that 
neighbourhood he was surprised by a party of Mughal horse¬ 
men, who killed the chieftain and all his attendants on the 29th or 
30th ofDecember, 1763.* This exploit was followed by a pitched 
battle with the Jats, who were thoroughly routed and driven back 
into their own country. Najib Khan thus again possessed himself 
of all the Dudb and Dehli itself, but soon he was attacked by 
Jawahir Mai, the son of Suraj Mai, who was aided by the forces of 
Malhar Rao Holkar. The Rohilla leader fortified the city as 
well as he could, summoning the Rohillas and his levies from 
the Du&b to his assistance and also writing to Ahmad Shah at 
Kandahar. The Jats and Mai^rattas then redoubled their 
attacks at Dehli, but drew ofl on the approach of the reinforce¬ 
ments in 1767. Three years later, Najib Khan died at Hapur 
and was succeeded by his son, Zabita Khan. The Rohilla army 
was then encamped near Farrukhabad, and the Bangash Pathans^ 
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seizing the opportunitj, joined with the Mahrattas, and in 1771 
induced Shah Alam to leave Allahabad and proceed to Dehli. 

Zabita Khan returned to oppose them and encamped at Shukar- 
tar, where he was entirely defeated by the Mahrattas and the 
Emperor’s troops. Thus the Mahrattas became predominant in 
the Dudb, and the Rohillas were practically confined to their 
own country beyond the Ganges. 

In 1778 Walter Reinhard, otherwise known as Somru or Mirz* 
Sombre, was placed in charge of the country adjoining Zabita 
Khan's territory, and fixed his headquarters at Sardhana. In 
the following year the Sikhs entered the Dufib and laid the 
whole*country waste. They were attacked in the beginning of 
1780 by Mirza Shafi Khan, who alter several ineffectual 
skirmishes and mu ;h desultory fighting, succeeded in bringing 
them^to a decisive action under the walls of Meerut on the I5th 
of August. The Sikhs were defeated with the loss of their 
leader. Sahib Singh and 6,000 men, and retired across the 
Jumna,(to the great relief of the inhabitants of Meerut and the 
district. Mirza Shafi undertook the settlement of the country 
and remitted the whole of the taxes that were due during the 
period of the Sikh invasion. Mirza Shafi became for a time the 
real ruler of Dehli, but in 1783 was assassinated by Muhammad 
Beg. His brother, Zain-ul-Abidin Khan, was then governor of 
Meerut and was ordered to give up his post. He at first 
refused to obey and prepared for resistance, but being invested 
in the town by Afrasyab Khan, he was compelled to surrender 
and the governorship was given to Qutb-ud-daula. During the 
fighting that followed the administration was in a state of the 
utmost disorder, with the exception of the fief of Sardhana. 

Reinhard had died in 1778 and the estate then passed into Sftifibattt 
the hands of his widow, known to history as the Begam Somru. 

This remarkable woman was the daughter of one Asad Khan, 
a Musalman of Arab descent, who had settled in the town 
of Kutana. She was born about the year 1753, and after 
her marriage with Reinhard exercised all his rights and suc¬ 
ceeded in raising herself to the actual enjoyment of all the 
powers derived from his political position. On the death of 
Beinherd her force numbered five battalions of infantry, a body 
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of irregular horse, and about 300 European oflficers and gunners 
with forty cannon. These troops never distinguished them¬ 
selves, but never lost an action till they were defeated by 
the British at Ajanta Ghat. In 1781 the Begam was baptized 
and received into the Roman Catholic Church under the name 
of Johanna. Her troops were then commanded by a German, 
named Paoli, who was assassinated by Muhammad Beg in 1783. 
Meanwhile in 1785 Zabita Khan died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Ghulam Qadir Khan, who dispossessed his unde, 
Afzal Khan, and assumed an independent state, proclaiming 
himself ruler of the upper Duab. In 1787 he marched down 
the district and encamped opposite Dehli, and after defeating 
the Mahratta force sent against him captured the citadel and 
the Emperor. He then opened communications with the Begam 
offering her not only an extension of her jagir, but even an 
equal share in the administration of affairs if she would support 
his authority. The Begam refused this offer and advanced 
with her troops towards Dehli, whore she was welcomed as a 
supporter of the imperial cause. Ghulam Qadir demanded the 
dismissal of the Begam and her troops; and when this was not 
granted opened fire upon the palace. Ho failed, however, to 
make any impression and then marched down the Dudb to 
Aligarh. It was in this year that the celebrated George 
Thomas, whose history is given in the account of Muzaffar- 
nagar, entered the Begam's service and took command of her 
troops, which formed the backbone of the imperial army. They 
greatly distinguished themselves at the siege of Gokulgarh in 
1788, and rescued the Emperor from the attack of Mansur 
Khan. 

It was to Meerut that Ghulam Qadir retreated when 
pursued by the Mahrattas after his outrage on Shah Alam. 
Bana Khan, the Mahratta leader, invested the town which was 
garrisoned by a strong force of Rohillas, who had remained 
faithful • to their leader. The Mahrattas, not having any 
heavy artillery, were prevented from forming a regular siege 
and consequently blockaded the fort. All the efforts of Ghulam 
Qadir to animate his troops and drive away the assailants 
proved fruitless, and he determined to escape. Attended by 500 
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horse he rushed out of the fort and charged the enemy so 
vigorously that, though every effort was made to take him 
prisoner, he escaped with a large portion of his followers. But 
at length even these deserted him, so that soon he was left alone, 
and, to complete his misfortune, he fell into a well-run, and 
was there discovered in an insensible condition by a peasant who 
delivered him up to the Mahrattas. His captor was one Bhika 
Ram, viho received in reward the village of Timkia in this 
district, which is still held revenue-free by his descendants. 

George Thomas remained at Sardhana till 1792, when Thomw. 
LeVaisseau, who commanded the Begam’s artillery and had 
always been the rival and enemy of Thomas, succeeded in 
supplanting him in the Begam's confidence. Thomas thereupon 
resigned his employment and joined the Mahrattas, setting 
up for himself a kind of independent estate in his own jagir. 

After this the Begam married LeVaisseau, and instigated by her 
husband sought in every way to injure Thomas, and on one 
occasion was about to attack him, but was stopped by the 
mutiny of her troops and the tragic death of LeVaisseau. The 
former resulted in her expulsion from Sardhana, but she was 
soon restored by Thomas himself. The district was under the 
rule of the Mahrattas in 1795, although the Gujar Rajas, 

Ram Dayal and Nain Singh, had consolidated their power in the 
eastern parganas. 

The story of the Begam Somru belongs properly to the The Be- 
history of this district, and for this reason it is necessary 
to deal with it in more detail. From the time that Thomas 
joined her in 1787 she obtained great influence in the imperial 
councils; and endowed by nature with a masculine intrepidity 
and a correct judgement, she was able to hold her own country 
and preserve her authority unimpaired under the successive 
administrations of Najaf Khan, Mirza Shaft and Afrasyab 
Khan. When Scindia became supreme in 1785 he had added 
to her jagir several parganas to the west of the Jumna, and 
during his war with Jaipur ho had entrusted the important 
station of Pfinipat to her charge. Her exploits at Dehli and at 
the capture of Meerut from Ghulam Qadir have already been 
mentioned, Reference, too, has been made to the supplanting of 
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Thomas and her marriage with LeVaisseau. In 1793, when 

she was planning an expedition against Thomas, there was 

in her service a native of Liege, only known by his nickname 
of Liegois, who had long been a friend of Thomas and 
now endeavoured to effect a reconciliation. This action 
incensed LeVaisseau, who managed to effect the Liegois* degra¬ 
dation. The soldiers, ever ready for mutiny, sided with 

Liegois and plotted the destruction of both the Begam and 

LeVaisseau, whom, owing to the privacy of the marriage, 
they merely regarded as her paramour. They invited Zafaryab 
Khan, a natural son of Reinhard, from Dehli and swore 
allegiance to him; and then in May, 1795, marched to Sar- 
dhana. The Begam and her husband fled on their approach, 
intending to reach British territory, but they were overtaken. 
LeVaisseau, hearing the report of a pistol from the Begam's 
palki and being told that she was dead, shot himself. It had 
been said that the whole affair was a plot on the part of the 
Begam to rid herself of LeVaisseau, and that her attempted 
suicide was but a feint. Whether this is so, or whether she 
actually failed in her endeavour to end her life, is not„ known. 
CJertainly when she was taken she was treated with no respect: 
ahe was stripped of all her property and tied to a gun, and 
would have perished from exposure and starvation but for 
the good offices of a faithful servant. She was released from 
her terrible position through the influence of M. Saleur, one 
of her officers, but was kept in confinement at Sardhana. 
Here she found means to communicate with George Thomas, 
and implored him to assist in her release, promising any sum 
that the Mahrattas would demand if she could be reinstated. 
On receipt of these letters, Thomas by an offer of £12,000, 
prevailed on Bfipfi Sindhia, the Mahratta governor of the 
Upper Du^b, to march towards Sardhana; and in the mean¬ 
time Thomas himself intrigued with the mutineers, and finding 
a party amongst them favourable to the restoration advanced to 
within a few miles of Sardhana with his own troops. To assist 
him in his negotiations he sent a message proclaiming that he 
was come by order of the Mahratta chief to reinstate the 
Begam. This proceeding had the desired effect. A portion of 
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the troops mutinied, and confined Zafaryab Khan; but before 
Thomas could arrive he was again released. Thomas, ignorant 
of this change in affairs, advanced with a slender escort of 
only fifty horse, directing his infantry to follow. Zafaryab 
Khan, perceiving his opportunity, ordered an attack upon 
Thomas; but before this could be carried out, the infantry 
arrived, and the mutineers, thinking the whole Mahratta 
army was upon them, broke and fled. The Begam was then 
brought out from her confinement and restored to power, whilst 
Zafaryab Khan, stripped of all his property* was reconducted as 
a prisoner to Dehli, where he died in 1803, and was buried 
beside his father in the Agra graveyard. 

The Begam paid a portion of the sum stipulated for her 
release to Bapu Sindhia and promised the remainder. With 
the aid of George Thomas she arranged her affairs once more 
and gave the command of the troops to M. Saleur, an old 
Frenchman who had been in the corps since its first formation. 
Thomas describes the Begam at this time as small in stature, but 
inclined to be plump. Her complexion was fair ; her eyes were 
black, large, and animated. She adopted the Hindostani 
costume made of the most costly materials. She spoke both 
Persian and Urdu, and in her conversation was engaging, 
sensible and spirited. Her house was well built and furnished, 
partly in the European and partly in the Hindostani style; 
but she always followed the customs of the country and never 
appeared out of doors or in her public darbdr unveiled. Her 
officers presented themselves in front of the place where she sat, 
which was sepaiaied from the public rooms by a screen, and 
here she gave audience and transacted business of all kinds. 
She frequently admitted to her table the higher ranks of Euro¬ 
pean officers, but natives never came within the enclosure. On 
dinner being announced, twenty or thirty other female attendants, 
most of whom were Christians, carried in the plates and 
dishes, and waited on the guests during the repast. The darker 
side of the Begam's character is shown by the story of the slave 
girl’s murder. By some it is said that the girl’s crime consisted 
in her having attracted the favourable notice of one of the 
Begam’s husbands. Whatever may have been the offence, her 
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barbarous mistress visited it by causing the girl to be buried 
alive. The time chosen for the execution was the evening, the 
place the tent of the Begam, who caused her bed to be arranged 
immediately over the grave, occupied it until the morning to 
prevent any attempt to rescue the miserable girl beneath. By 
acts like this the Begam inspired such terror that she was never 
afterwards troubled with domestic dissensions. She augmented 
her troops to six battalions in 1797-98, and we next find them 
fighting on Sindhia’s side against the English in 1802. Five 
battalions marched to the Deccan and one remained at Sardhana. 
At the battle of Assaye, the Sardhana troops, under M. Saleur, 
lost one battalion and four guns. After the fall of Dehli the 
Begam made submission to the British Government, and to the 
end of her life remained faithful to their interests. In 1825 
she showed her loyalty by leading her troops in person to asdsb 
the British at Bharatpur. She died in the early part of 1836. 

From 1792 to the British conquest the Dudb was iu the 
ha^ds of the Mahrattas and was governed by DcBoigne who 
retired in 1795, and was succeeded by Perron. The latter 
administered the district with considerable success and managed 
to preserve peace till the war with the British in 1803. After 
the capture of the fort of Aligarh and the subsequent defeat of 
Bourquien by Lord Lake near Dehli, in the north-west corner 
of the Bulandshahr district on the 11th of September, 1803, the 
Mahratla territories in the Du4b were ceded to the British by the 
treaty with Sciudia on the 30th of December. From Dehli 
Lord Lake proceeded southwards to Agra, but in the following 
year the district was again threatened by Holkar, who had 
retired from Muttra on the approach of the British* He crossed 
into the district at B^ghpat, anc thence proceeded to Sardhana 
and Shamli; but on being pursued by Lord Lake he retreated to 
Fatehgarh. 

The history of British administration in Meerut has already 
been given in the foregoing chapter. The authorities were 
greatly troubled at first by the raids of the Sikhs, an account of 
which will be found in the Muzaffarnagar volume. With these 
exceptions the peace of Meerut was only disturbed by the irrup¬ 
tion of Amir Khan Pindari in 1805. This man, who had joined 
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with Holkar, croased the Jumna in the Muttra district with the 
object of creating a diversion in the British rear. He passdd up 
the Dudb by way of Aligarh and thence proceeded to Puth, and 
crossed the Ganges at Kamruddinnagar ghat, causing some dis¬ 
turbance in Rohilkhand. Driven thence by General Smith and 
Skinner’s Horse, he re-entered the Dnih at the same point and 
marched south again to join Holkar at Bharatpur on the 21st of 
March, 1805, after an absence of six weeks* He was followed 
two days later by General Smith. Thence forward the district 
remained undisturbed till the great sepoy revolt moie than fifty 
years later. Up to 1818 Meerut was styled the southern sub¬ 
division of Saharanpur, but in that year it was constituted a 
separate district as is recorded in chapter IV. 

Meerut attained an unenviable notoriety in 1857, for it was 
here that the great mutiny first broke out, and the events which 
occurred in the city and cantonments were the immediate cause 
of the spread of rebellion throughout the north of India, although 
there can be no doubt that in many parts discontent and dis¬ 
affection had long been rife. The account of the outbreak and 
the history of the disturbances and operations in this district is 
largely taken from the official reports of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams, Commissioner of Meerut, and Major Williams, Cuna- 
missioner of Military Police. The actual causes of the mutiny 
are a matter of imperial rather than local history ; it is cei tajii, 
however, that in the early part of 1857 there wore disquieting 
rumours afloat in the bazars of Meerut and among the native 
troops, especially those regarding the use of polluting grease in 
the preparation of the new cartridges about to be issued to the 
troops and the mixture of ground bones in the flour sold in the 
baz^r, by which it was said that Government intended to destroy 
caste and the, religion of the people. 

Early in April an emissary in the guise of a Hindu faqir, 
riding on an elephant and attended by a few horsemen and a 
number of native carriages, came into the city and was visited by 
several of the native troops. He was ordered to leave the station 
but is said to have been for some time concealed in the lines of the 
20th Native Infantry. After some consideration it was resolved 
to test the spirit of the men by ordering the troopers of the 
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8rd Bengal Cavalry to use the new cartridges. A trooper, by name 
Brijmohan; announced to his comrades that he had used them, and 
that all would have to do so. The result was that Brijmohan's 
house was set on fire on the 13th of April, and from this date 
incendiary fires became frequent. The 23rd of April was fixed 
for a parade of the 3rd Cavalry, and on the preceding day the 
troopers, both Hindu and Musalman, bound themselves by an 
oath not to use the cartridges when called out for exercise. The 
skirmishers of the regiment refused to take even the cartridges 
that they had I een accustomed to use for years. These men 
were arrested and tried by court-martial, and on the 9th of May 
eighty of them were condemned to ten years’ imprisonment and 
five men to five years. The prisoners were at once deprived of 
their arms and uniform and lodged in the new jail near the Suraj 
Kund under a guard of the 20th Native Infantry. It is said that 
their comrades firct thought of trying the effect of an appeal to 
the legal authorities, and subsequently of a petition to Govejrn- 
ment; but, whether this be true or not, they resolved about noon 
on Sunday, the 10th May, to have recourse to arms. Between 5 
and 6 p.m, the cry that the Europeans were coming to take 
possession of the magazines of the Native Infantry spread 
through the Sadr Baz6r and the lines of the 20th Native Infantry. 
The men of the 20th at once took to their arms and the mutiny 
commenced. Colonel Finnis of the IIth, who had approached 
to pacify them, was cut down; the next victims were Captain 
Macdonald of the 20th, who tried to control them, and Mr. 
Tregear of the Educational department, who had unfortunately 
gone to the lines. The remaining otficers of both regiments 
were shot at and driven from their parade-grounds or were 
urged by their men to leave. The bad characters of the city 
and bazdr were assembled before a shot had been fired, and armed 
with clubs, spears and swords and any other weapon that they 
could lay hands upon, collected in crowds in every lane and alley 
and at every outlet of the bazars, whilst the residents of the 
wretched hamlets which had been allowed to spring up all 
round the baz^ir and between it and the city were to be seen 
similarly armed, pouring out to share in the plunder which they 
knew would soon commence. 
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All Christians and the European soldiers then in the bazdr 
were at once savagely attacked by crowds headed, in many 
instances, by the police and cantonment peons in uniform. The 
officers who first huried to report what was going on passed with 
difficulty through the crowds, and those who came later were 
attacked and murdered. Meantime a large party of the 3rd 
Cavalry rushed to the jail and released their comrades without 
the slightest opposition from the jail guard or the guard of the 20th 
Native Infantry. None of the other convicts were released by the 
troopers, nor were the persons or property of the European jailor 
and his family molested. The prisoners, to the number of 839, 
were let out by a mob of villagers who, emboldened by impunity, 
attacked, broke upon and set fire to the jail about midnight. The 
inmates of the old jail, 720 in number, were released about an 
hour after the outbreak by a small band of sepoys who were thus 
permitted unmolested to let loose upon the station a number of 
the worst and vilest characters to commit havoc and destruction, 
and who in all probability were the chief perpetrators of the 
atrocities committed on helpless women and innocent children, 
for the bodies found in the neighbourhood of the old jail were 
the most mutilated, and by sword cuts, whereas those by the 
parade-grounds were evidently shot and lay as they fell. In 
tracing the route taken by one unfortunate lady who, with her 
children, fled in disguise towards the city, Major Williams felt 
convinced that as she emerged from the narrow lanes of the 
Husaini Baz6r on to the highroad, she must have fallen in with 
a band of these wretches and by them have been murdered. Then 
came the cries of Aii, Ali/’ “Din, Din, Ya Illah,'* from small 
bands of Musalman troopers and sepoys, who rushed through the 
city arousing the butchers and others to a religious war. The 
Judge’s court and the tahsild^r’s office were at once burned 
down. Mixed ciowds of soldiers, sepoys, policemen, hangers-on 
about the bazars, servants and convicts burned and plundered 
the cantonments, murdering every Christian that they could lay 
hands on. Owing to the distance of the civil station from can¬ 
tonments nothing was known concerning the outbreak until close 
upon 7 p.m., when the people going to church saw the blaze of 
burning bungalows to the west. The guards of the different 
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mutinous regiments posted in the civil lines seemed to have as 
little knowledge of the impending catastrophe, for it was not 
until they saw the destruction of the residences of their officers 
and heard the shots fired from cnntonments that they marched 
off to join their regiments. Tne guards at the treasury and the 
offices of the Paymaster and Cantoament Magistrate remained 
steady until relieved, and even a troop of the 3rd Cavalry under 
Captains Craigie and Melville Clarke assisted in restoring a 
semblance of order and in escorting Europeans to the dragoon 
lines. Nothing was done by the military authorities to stem 
the onward march of the plunderers, and the isolated efforts of 
a few officers who were left unsupported were of little avail 
against the myriads of ruffians whose thirst for rapine an^l blood 
made them such formidable antagonists. This irresolution is one 
of the saddest memories of the great struggle. There cannot 
be any doubt that had one tittle of the energy that was displayed 
elsewhere been shown in Meerut on the evening of the lObh of 
May, the mutiny could never have occurred, or, at least, would 
have been indefinitely delayed. At Meerut there were more 
English troops that had won many a decisive battle on the 
plains of Hindostan, but there was no leader equal to the 
emergency, and there were fatal flaws in the military 
organization. The Rifles could not without delay be supplied 
with ammunition : a large number of the Carabineers could nob 
ride, and there were no horses for them if they could. Those 
who were fit for action were put through a long process of 
roll-call, while the last precious hours of daylight were passing 
away. It was dark when the English troops reached the native 
lines, and they found them deserted. A few shots were fired at 
stragglers, and the European brigade bivouacked for the night. 
There would have been no necessity for the whole brigade to have 
pursued the rebels, and eight hundred English soldiers, a 
regiment of English cavalry and a large body of European 
artillery were not all needed to defend cantonments against the 
possible attack of a rabble. If a squadron of Carabineers 
and two hundred Rifles had pursued the mutineers and reached 
Dehli a few hours after them, the icpperial city might hikve 
been saved. 
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The rebel troops having safely got out of Meerut fled in 
various directions. The greater number, after a short and 
hurried consultation, turned towards Dehli, which they reached 
early on the 1 Ith of May; but they were a disorganized mob 
with no acknowledged leader, and many smaller groups went 
off elsewhere. Some of them threw away their arms and 
property as they fled, fearing the pursuit that was never 
attempted, and others abandoned their horses which were 
oaught towards GuUothi on the Bulandshahr road and were 
brought in. Many small bodies took to indiscriminate plunder 
as they went along and were joined by the ruffians of the 
bazdrs and city and the numerous camp-followers, and forming 
themselves into gangs robbed travellers on the high road of all 
that they possessed. The remainder spread fire and destruction 
nearly up to the treasury, where they were stopped by the guard 
of the 60th Rifles. About 10 p.m. the Gujars of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages crowded in thousands to attack those parts of the 
station which had hitherto been spared. They set fire to the 
lines of the Sappers and Miners; a fine barrack for Europeans 
and the native huts were destroyed and the sergeants' bungalow. 
The only occupants of the bungalow were a conductor and 
his family. The father and some of the children were cut 
to pieces, and the mother and the remainder of the children, 
dreadfully wounded, escaped to the artillery hospital whore 
one of the children soon after died, Mr. Parker of the Canal 
office defended his house until relieved by the Rifles. Other 
houses were saved by the servants and the police cavalry. The 
Gujars attempted to burn the artillery lines, but were driven ofl 
by the pickets. The new jail and all the private houses were 
completely gutted of their contents, and whatever could not I e 
carried away was smashed into fragments. The house of the 
Commissioner was attacked, and Saiyid Mir Khan Paghmdni, 
who joined the Commissioner, had his horse shot uuder him and 
was wounded in the thigh whilst trying to restrain the mob* 
The Commissioner with his wife and another lady retired to 
the roof of the hopse, and the servants said that they had gone 
tochurebu “ Though drawn swords were put to his throat, the 
jamadar, Gulab Khan, persisted in this statement, and the other 
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servants were faithfully silent regarding their master *s presence. 
The house was fired ; the flames spread, and longer continuance 
on the roof became impossible; suffocated with smoke, with feet 
scorched by the heat of the roof, the party was about to 
descend, when, for a short time, the whole body of murderers 
went to hunt for Europeans in other places. The servants seized 
the moment to plant a ladder against the roof at the back of the 
house, got the party down, took them to the garden, and then 
concealed and guarded them all night.** Two sepoys of the 11th 
Native Infantry carefully escorted some ladies to the dragoon 
lines, and a city Musalman saved two Christian families. A 
female servant and a washerman were trying to save a lady and 
her children disguised in native clothes, when a ruffian drew 
aside the veil, and seeing the pale face, cut the poor mother to 
pieces. If the fact be realized that on many minds the fearful 
conclusion pressed that if less than 2,500 native troops dared such 
an outbreak in the face of an actual number of European soldiers, 
a fearful trial awaited every Christian in the length and breadth 
of Hindostan, some idea will be formed of the horror felt by 
every one on the night of Sun lay, the 10th May, 1857, a day 
ever to be remembered in the annals of India. A telegram 
was sent to Agra, but the wires were cut before the message was 
completed, and expresses were then sent to Muzaffarnagar, 
Dehli and Bulandshahr. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th a force was sent 
out to reconnoitre. Mr. Williams writes: ‘'It is a marvellous 
thing that with the dreadful proofs of the night’s work in every 
direction, though groups ot savages were actually seen gloating 
over the awful mangled and mutilated remains of their victims, 
that column did not take immediate vengeanci on the Sadr 
Baz^r and its environs, crowded as the whole place was with 
wretches hardly concealing their fiendish satisfaction and 
where there were probably few houses from which plundered 
property might not have been recovered. But the men were 
restrained, the bodies were collected and placed in the theatre, 
in which a dramatic tragedy would have been that night enacted 
but for the real and awful one which occurred the night before. 
The corpses were found grossly mutilated and in a state which 
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showea that they had been exposed to the most wanton insults. 
Such matters could not be made the subject of judicial inquiry 
and proved by depositions on oath without reference to names, 
and putting on record individual instances which in mercy to 
the feelings of relatives should be buried in oblivion. But the 
fact that the most atrocious indignities had been iuflicted after 
death is as fully proved as anything in this world can be by 
credible European eye-witnesses, whose accounts have been 
elicited and confirmed by repeated inquiries through different 
channels. Generally, the ruffians seem to have been too intent 
upon the destruction of Christians, too eager to kill, to think of 
any other atrocities till life was extinct, but in one case there is 
no doubt of the infliction and repetition of the deepest 
dishonour, and acknowledgment was publicly made that this 
was attempted in another oaso on a Christian female, though 
these were exceptional cases. ** 

The European guards were removed within their lines on 
the 11th and a line of sentries was posted around the European 
cantonments. Those whose homes had been destroyed were 
accommodated in the Daindama, or artillery school of instruc¬ 
tion, and the treasure was also removed there. In the mean¬ 
time the Gujars and bad characters commenced the same system 
of plunder throughout the district that had been so successfully 
inaugurated in the city. Ramdayal, a prisoner, confined in the 
civil jail for debt, was released on the night of the lObh, and 
hastening to his village of Bhojpur, in the Muradnagar tahsil, 
collected a party and murdered the money-lender who had the 
decree against him. On the 11th and 12th the tahslli of 
Sardhana was attacked by Rangars and Rajputs, who were 
beaten off from the tahslli, but they succeeded in plundering 
the baz^r. Qalandar Khan, a havildfir of Nirpura in pargana 
Barnawa, set himself up as Raja of those parts. On the 12th 
a party of fugitives from Dehli came in, bringing the news of 
the mutiny and massacre there, It> consisted of Captain 
DeTeissier of the Artillery and his wife, Major Abbott, 
Captain Wallace and his family, Captain Hawkey, and Mr, 
Elton, all of the 74th, and Mr. Murphy, Collector of Customs. 
Another party was less fortujmte; it was composed of Captain 
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Osbourne of the 54th, who was severely wounded; Lieutenant 
Willoughby, by whose order the Dehli magazine was blown up; 
Lieutenants Sutler and Angelo of the 54th; Lieutenant Hyslop 
of the 74th; Mr. Stewart of the Dehli College, and another officer. 
All of these, save the first alone, were murdered by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Kumhera, a village on the Hindan in the Muradnagar 
tahsll. The remaining defenders of the Dehli magazine subse¬ 
quently reached Meerut; one party of eleven was protected by 
villagers of Sankrud, and also by the zaminddr of Harchandpur 
and residents of Khekra; the people of Daula rescued two 
ladies and otherwise helped the fugitives; the Saiyids of Dhaulri 
sheltered Lieutenant Osbourne and two others and brought 
them into Meerut; Mr. Buckley, Lieutenant Raynor and his 
family arrived safely after having been protected by a faqir of 
Ganauli and some reaidents of Dagarpur; while four others 
came in separately after receiving shelter from the villagers. 
The news of the mutiny at Dehli caused great consternation at 
Meerut, where the rumour of an impending attack increased the 
general depression and seems to have paralyzed the author¬ 
ities and prevented any attempt at making use of the consider¬ 
able force still at their command. On the 13th of May the 
officers and men of the Babugarh stud came in, but Major 
Thatcher and Captain D’Oyly continued to exert themselves 
to secure the preservation of the stud property, the former going 
out repeatedly at great risk. On the 14th martial law was 
proclaimed by Major-General Hewitt who commanded at 
Meerut, and Mr. Greathed, the Commissioner; some show of 
energy was displayed in the capture and execution of the 
murderer of the wife of Captain Chambers of the 11th Native 
Infantry. 

On the 15th a telegram was received directing Mr. Fleet- 
wood Williams, the Judge, to proceed with a strong escort to 
Dehli as Commisssioner; but the escort was refused. The same 
day six companies of the Sappers and Miners arrived from 
Roorkee, and on the 16th a portion of them broke into mutiny 
and shot their commandant, Major Fraser, after which they 
fled into the country. A party of the Carabineers and a troop 
of Horse Artillery pursued them and cutup forty or fifty on 
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the sandhills outside the cantonments. On the 19th another 
telegram came, directing Mr. Williams to proceed with an escort 
to Bareilly, but this too was refused, and in the meantime the 
Moradabad district had risen and was in a state of complete 
anarchy. On the 2l3t of May the ladies came in safely from 
Bulandshahr, and the same<(day the Sirmor battalion of Gurkhas 
from Dehra passed down the canal on their way to Bulandshahr, 
punishing some of the plunderers in the interior of the district 
and showing how much might have been done to maintain and 
restore order had the troops been energetically employed. It was 
not, however, till a fortnight had been passed in inaction that 
a small party of the Carabineers was sent out to punish the 
village of Ikhtiyarpur which had become notorious for the 
plunder of travellers and other acts of rebellion. The people of 
the place fled, and, beyond the burning of the village and the 
proof given of the existence of the English troops, little was 
effected. Mr. Johnston, the Collector, who accompanied the 
troops, was killed by a fall from his horse ; this was the first 
occasion on which he had been aided with troops, for hitherto 
he had only the ordinary police which was utterly unable to 
cope with the widespreadiug anarchy. His place was taken by 
Mr. Turnbull. 

On the 27th of May Brigadier Archdale Wilson, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Greathed, marched out of Meerut in the direction 
of Dehli with the object of uniting with the Umballa brigades, 
who were to be concentrated at Karnal on the 30th, and effect a 
junction by way of BSghpat. The force consisted of two squavd- 
rons of the Carabineers, a wing of the 60th Rifles, Scott’s light 
field battery, Tombs’ troop of horse artillery, two 18-pounder 
guns, with some native sappers and irregular horse. At dawn on 
the 30th the column reached Ghilziabad. Here news was brought 
in the afternoon that the enemy was posted on a high ridge beyond 
the Hindan and were about to attack. Almost immediately the 
rebels opened fire from heavy guns which they had placed on the 
ridge and a long causeway to the right of it. The Brigadier 
sent off a company of the Rifles, with another in support, to hold 
the iron bridge which spanned the river on the right of the 
enemy’s position. He also detached the horse artillery, supported 
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by a squadron of the Carabineers, to the right along the banks 
of the river. The insurgents opened upon these advancing par¬ 
ties with heavy guns which were admirably served, aud the 
General ordered two more companies of the Rifles to support this 
advance^and also brought up Major Scott^s boattory, the Sappers 
and a squadron of Carabineers. Then Major Tombs and Colonel 
Murray Mackenzie crossed the Hindan, and raking the enemy 
in flank with their guns, made their fire unsteady and silenced 
their heavy guns which had already felt the efl'ects of the two 
18-pounders under Lieutenant Light. The Rifles thereupon 
attacked in the most gallant manner and drove the enemy from 
their guns, but in the actof taking possession of two heavy pieces 
on the trunk road close to the toll-house Captain Andrews and 
four men were blown up by the explosion of a powder wagon 
fired by one of the mutineers. The -enemy were now in full 
retreat, pursued by the Carabineers, and left behind them ord¬ 
nance, ammunition, stores and five guns. Our casualties were 
heavy ; one officer and ten men killed, and one officer and 18 
men wounded. The dead were buried close to the main road 
in a small cemetery which is near the Ghiiziabad inspection 
bungalow. 

The force halted for the night, as the insurgents were known 
to be still iu the vicinity of the town beyond the river. On the 
31st of May Brigadier Wilson was again attacked in force about 
one o'clock. The rebels took up their position on the high ridge 
as before, about a mile from the picquet at the bridge and com¬ 
menced filing at long range. The guns of the horse artillery 
supported by a squadron of the Carabineers moved forward to 
reply, while the two 18-pounders advanced to the river bank. 
The Rifles, leaving one company iu camp, went to the bridge 
w ith two field guns and a squadron of Carabineers. The horse 
gunners werje exposed to a very heavy fire, and consequently 
they were reinforced by two more guns; and an artillery duel 
was maintained for nearly two hours. Then after the Rifles had 
cleared the village to the left of the toll-house, and the enemy’s 
fire had slackened, a general advance was ordered and the 
insurgents were gradually diiven fyom their position on the ridge 
in full retreat for Dehli, The English, exhausted by thirst and 
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the burning sun, could not pursue, and the mutineers escaped 
ivith their guns; but they had lost heavily, and the moral effect 
of their defeat was great. Our loss was Lieutenant Perkins of 
the artillery and eleven men killed, and Lieutenant Napier 
of the 60th, who afterwards died, and eleven officers and men 
wounded; but of the casualties nearly half were caused by the 
sun. 

The brigade then halted, and on the Ist of June the Sirmor 
battalion of Gurkhas arrived. The enemy, though constantly 
threatening, never made an attack, and on the 4th orders were 
received to march. Brigadiei^* Wilson proceeded to B^ghpat, crossed 
the Jumna and joined General Barnard at Alipur on the 7th of 
June. With the departure of the troops, however, the position of 
things in the district became worse. One Sah Mai, a Mawai 
Jat of Bijraul in pargana Baraut, commenced his career by 
seizing five hundred head of laden cattle, and proceeded to 
collect escaped convicts and the worst of his own brotherhood to 
form a gang for more daring exploits. The Qujars also were 
daily becoming bolder. The force at the disposal of the local 
authorities was small: about 1*25 of the 11th Native Infantry 
had not mutinied, but had been subsequently disarmed. Most of 
them volunteered for service in the police, and were distributed 
in parties of 25 or 30 in the different tahslls, without uniforms, 
without European officers; a small party of eleven was driven 
in by a large body of Gujars, and in consequence several 
deserted; but the remaining 99 proved loyal throughout the 
disturbances and did excellent service. On the 1st of June 
Mr. Williams with Captain Craigie, who had raised a body of 
forty horsemen, started for Bareilly, but on the 3rd, when half¬ 
way between the Ganges and Moradabad, heard of the mutiny at 
Bareilly and consequently returned to hold the bridge at 
Garhmuktesar. Here they were joined on the 4th by the fugitives 
from Moradabad, Messrs. Saunders, Wilson and J. S. Campbell, 
and Dr. Cannon and their wives. Owing to the covert 
disloyalty of the escort and the opposition of the people of the 
town it was not possible to destroy the bridge, but orders' were 
given to draw up ail the boats on dryland. The party then 
returned in safety to Meerut. On the 3rd of June a party of 
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Carabineers had gone out with the Collector to punish the 
villages of Gagaul, Sisari and Muradnagar to the south of 
Meerut, for having stopped communications along the Agra road. 
The villages were surrounded and burnt, but all fche inhabitants 
had escaped owing to the treachery of Bishan Singh, the kotwal 
of Meerut, who subsequently joined the rebels. 

The On the 12th of June, Mr. Dunlop, the Collector, who had 

b^^en on leave in the hills, made his way to the headquarters 
camp before Dehli and returned to Meerut, where he resumed 
charge of the district. On the 18th a small party consisting of 
75 men of the Rifles, 50 Carabineefs and two guns, with the 
officers of Bulandshahr who had been compelled to retire to 
Babugarh proceeded to Gulaothi in the north of the Bulandshahr 
district and defeated the rebels under Walidad Khan of 
Malagarh. At the same time, Mr. Wilson went with a party of 
Carabineers to Garhmuktesar to destory the boats and thus 
prevent the approach of the Bareilly mutineers. He found that 
Mr. Williams’ order had been carried out, and could do no more 
than render the boats unserviceable. The Bareilly brigade, 
however, contrived to find boats at other ghats with the aid of 
the Gujars and others who were interested in keeping up the 
disturbances. The brigade consisted of a light field battery, 
a regiment of cavalry and four regiments of infantry, besides a 
large following of all sorts, and commenced slowly to effect 
a passage. Opinions at Meerut as to the proper course to 
be pursued in dealing with this brigade were divided. One 
party was for opposing the passage at Garhmuktesar, which 
might unquestionably have been successfully done by a 
force which could have well been spared from the station. 
But this would only have caused a delay of a few days, for the 
brigade could have moved down and crossed below where no 
force from Meerut could have dared to go and meet them. 
Another was for allowing the mutineers to cross and attacking 
them midway between the Ganges and Dehli. For this the force 
at Meerut was not sufficient. Not more than five hundred really 
effective European soldiers could be detached from Meerut; but 
it was hoped that advantage might be taken of the straggling 
line of march of the mutineers, encumbered as they were 'with 
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about seven hundred carts laden with plunder and women, by a 
flank attack. Timely and earnest requisitions were made to the 
headquarters camp before Dehli to reinforce the Europeans of 
Meerut with a detachment of five hundred men from the force 
encamped at R^i, opposite Bdghpat, who could easily have 
reached Meerut in two marches. The position before Dehli, 
which was never forced even when the number of rebels in 
Dehli had been trebled, had been seized. Mutineers discouraged 
by defeat had been driven into the city, and the headquarters 
camp was quite strong enough to hold its own for a few days, 
even without the reinforcement referred to, as the actions on the 
Hindan and at Badli-ke-Sardi had fully proved. The requisi¬ 
tion, however, was negatived, and peremptory orders were sent 
to the Officer Commanding at Meerut prohibiting any offensive 
measures, and directing him to confine himself entirely to the 
defensive. The effect of this order on Meerut and the surrounding 
districts was disastrous. The Bareilly brigade passed through 
the district, burning and plundering all Government property. 
The stud buildings at Bdbugarh were destroyed. Open rebellion 
showed itself on all sides. Walidad of Malagarh became master 
of the Bulandshahr district, Aligarh was evacuated, and 
Kadam Singh set up for himself as Raja of Parichhatgarh and 
Mawana, and unearthing five guns which had been buried since 
the conquest in 1803, called his Gfijar clansmen to arms. This 
hesitating policy encouraged the turbulent and confirmed the 
wavering to the side of disorder, so that at no time since the 
outbreak had the district officers so many difficulties to contend 
with. 

The villagers on all sides up to within a few miles of canton¬ 
ments had become so bold that the necessity of some active 
measures for their coercion and the restoration of some semblance 
of authority and order had become palpable to all. Major 
Williams of the police had arrived at Meerut on his way to 
Agra and was of necessity detained. He' and Mr. Dunlop 
proceeded to form a volunteer force, which, from the colour of 
their uniform, became known as the Khaki Risala. They 
collected all the unemployed Europeans, and in a short time 
they had forty-five mounted Europeans, eleven faithful troopers, 
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38 native infantry and two European sergeants, as well as two 
mountain guns, worked by two sergeants and ten native artillery¬ 
men. The first expedition of this corps was made on the 4th of 
July, when they went out against several Gujar villages about 
six miles from Meerut in company with lOO men of the Rifles, 
60 Carabineers and two horse artillery guns. The principal 
villages w^ere Panchligbat and Nagla, the inhabitants of whi h 
had made themselves especially notorious;they weresuf^cessfully 
surrounded a little after daybreak, and a large number of the 
male inhabitants were killed, 46 taken prisoners, of whom 40 
were subsequently hanged, and all the cattle carried off; the 
villages were then burnt. This had an immediate efiect, for the 
revenue again began to be collected. It was fully time, for not 
more than a few thousand rupees of re venue had been paid, and the 
instalments had now been long overdue. There were only 
Rs. 70,000 in the treasury which would have been expended in 
a few days, and except with a strong force not a Government 
officer could move five miles from Meerut. On the 6th July 
intelligence was received of tho defeat of the rebel force under 
Walidad Khan by the Jats of the village of Bhatauna, who took 
three of his guns and wounded and killed several of his men. 
These gallant Jats stood out for themselves and for Government 
throughout the rebellion, and thenceforth particular care was 
taken to support them and render them assistance when seriously 
threatened. One effect of these proceedings was that Kadam 
Singh, the self-styled Raja of Parichhatgarh, retreated to the 
Gujar stronghold of Bahsuma, and his men dispersed, and 
petitions kept pouring in from different quarters in which 
the writers tried to prove their loyalty or to excuse them¬ 
selves from showing any active support of the ruling power. 
S6h Mai of Bijroul now attacked and plundered B^ghpat and 
destroyed the bridge-of-boats, the only remaining means of 
communication with the headquarters camp before Dehli. 

Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers superseded General Hewitt 
in command of the station, but the order against employing the 
troops in offensive operations remained in force. The civil 
authorities again despatched the volunteers to relieve Begamabad, 
which was reported to be threatened by the Qujars of Sikri# 
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Before the relief arrived Begamabad had been plundered, but the 
volunteers determined to attack the rebels in their homes. Sikiri 
Vras surrouaded, and in the outskirts upwards of thirty men 
were billed, whilst the remainder fled to a large native house 
with a walled enclosure and offered a determined resistance. 
The house was gallantly stormed and captured by the dismounted 
cavalry; and after a severe hand-to-hand encounter within the 
enclosure, the rebels were disposed of and the village was burned. 
Still affairs to the west remained in a very unsettled condition : 
many of the inhabitants of the south-western and western parganas 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Dehli, and in Dhaulana 
they expelled the police and destroyed the Government ofiSces. 
Supplies were constantly collected and sent to the rebel camp 
from Baraut, and though earnest representations were made as to 
the necessity of keeping up and commanding the communications 
with Dehli through Bighpat, nothing was done. One petition 
was, however, favourably received, and that was that the General 
might use.his discretion in detaching portions of the troops for 
service in the interior. The first use made of this permission 
was to send forty men of the Rifles with the volunteers to beat 
up the quarters of S4h Mai. On the 16th of July the force 
arrived at the Hindan and heard that the Jdt was about to attack 
the loyal village of Deola, which had assisted the fugitives from 
Dehli. The ford over the Hindan was barely practicable, and 
after having it marked the force crossed and pushed on to Deola 
where they arrived early on the morning of the 17th, to find 
that the enemy had fled during the night, leaving their cooking 
utensils behind them in their haste. The people ofBasodh were 
punished for their complicity with Sdh Mai, and immense 
quantities of grain that had been stored for conveyance to the 
rebel camp at Dehli were destroyed. As the force were leaving 
the village, Dr. Cannon with one native horseman was attacked 
by a large party of rebels, but they dearly paid for their rashness, 
for the cavalry portion of the force came upon them while held 
in check by these two gallant men and soon put them all to 
flight with great loss. 

The attacking force, Europeans and natives^, on]y;numbered 
129 men> a&d not satisfied with the success that they bad met 
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with resolved to pursue Sdh Mai and his army. Mr. Williams 
writes : On the 18th of July, at daybreak, the force marched 
along the left bank of the Eastern Jumna canal for the town of 
Baraut, a distance of about fourteen miles. The Magistrate and 
Collector, Mr. Dunlop, with rather rash zeal diverged from the 
line to visit villages with the view of collecting revenue, but 
soon found a host coming against him and had to fight for bis 
life like a man and rejoin the force. The whole country was 
rising; native drums, the signal to the villagers to assemble, 
were being beaten in all directions and crowds were seen 
moving up to the gathering place ahead. On reaching Baraut 
the advance guard was attacked; the mounted volunteers drove 
back the insurgents, killing upwards of thirty of them in the 
skirmish. An advance was than made on the force by a large 
body commanded by S4h Mai himself, who took up a position 
in an extensive orchard of large trees with a tank in front. 
The Rifles advancing beautifully drove them out of that, killing 
many, into the fields of Indian-corn behind, and the mounted 
volunteers on each flank swept round the orchard, and on the 
enemy breaking into the fields charged them. Those on one 
flank coming on a party of mounted men went at them, and 
after a hand-to-hand fight, in which many of the rebels were 
killed, it was found that Sih Mai himself was one of the slain 
having been killed by Mr. A. Tonnochy aided by two of the 
native troopers. The little force had hardly collected, together 
again when a third attack from a fresh quarter was made by the 
rebels, but feebly sustained. The news of the death of S^h Mai 
having spread, a few rounds from the mountain train guns, and 
another advance of the Rifles and mounted volunteers, sufficed to 
disperse this body ; and this gallant little band remained masters 
of the field, having beaten off at least 3,500 men with consider¬ 
able slaughter of the rebels, the loss on our side being only one 
killed and a few wounded; among the latter was Mr. Tonnochy 
who had a narrow escape, having a spear thrust at him while 
engaged with S&h Mai. One of the volunteers, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir A.) Lyall, C.S., had a valuable horse killed under him in a 
personal combat with one of the insurgents. Though Sergeants 
Anderson and Readie did all good soldiers could do, the mountain 
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train guns, save in the third attack, were of no use. Dr. Cannon 
had actually to seize, and press some of the enemy to carry the 
ammunition. The success, indeed the safety of the whole party, 
must be ascribed to the men of that noble corps, H. M/s 60th 
Rides, under Lieutenant Mortimer particularly, and to the 
mounted volunteers. Some of the najlbs, i.e., the Magistrate's 
trained guard, behaved very well; the rest of the infantry were 
hardly equal to guarding the baggage. But the simple fact 
that 149 men entirely defeated at least 3,500, after fighting for 
more than three hours, speaks for itself; all must have behaved 
nobly. The force encamped that night on the right bank of 
the canal at Baraut and the head of S6h Mai was exhibited 
so that none might doubt hia death.** 

“Next day intelligence of an intended attack by a more 
formidable body of insurgents was received, and a requisition 
was sent to Meerut for support. On the arrival of the reinforce¬ 
ment both detachments marched to Sardhana on the 20th and 
halted there. On the following day the village of Qarhi, which 
)iad been concerned in the attack on the Sardhana tahslli and 
the plunder of the bazAr on the 11th of July, was visited and 
the inhabitants were punished, and the force returned to Meerut 
on the 23rd of July. The effects of this wholesome activity 
were soon visible all over the district in the collection of the 
revenue. In this work Mr, J. Cracroft Wilson, the Judge of 
Moradabad, gave most valuable assistance with about 25 of the 
men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry who had come over with the 
civil officers from Moradabad and remained staunch. This 
moat energetic officer, without another European, with only 
natives whom few would have trusted, went out day after day, 
having two sets of horses that the animals might get rest, in 
every direction, collecting revenue, suppressing anarchy, and 
(having been made a Special Commissioner with powers for the 
purpose) punishing rebels and plunderers. Over a flooded 
country, under a burning sun or through rain, Mr. Wilson 
would make his nearly daily march of about 80 miles, including 
going and returning, besides occasional chivies after conscience* 
struck acoupdrels' who fled on seeing him. On one occasion, 
between early morning and dark, he with his men made a march 
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of 26 miles out and back, in all 52 miles, haying sent on a 
change of horses with merely the grooms to a notorious village, 
two of the headmen and two inhabitants of which he had been 
obliged to hang for a most atrocious case of highway robbery 
and murder, among otter heinous crimes, a place where in June 
it would have been rash to have sent the horses with their riders. 
But in the neighbourhood of Dehli and towards Malagarh 
rebellion was spreading, being encouraged by constant detach¬ 
ments of mutineers from those places/* 

On the 2Yth of July intelligence was received of an intended 
attack by Waliddd on the Jfit village of Bhatauna, and it was 
determined at all hazards to support the Jdts and drive the 
rebels back. A small force consisting of 50 Carabineers, the 
volunteers, 50 of the Rifles and the band of that regiment was 
despatched to Hapur, and on the 28th it was ascertained that 
Walid^id Khan had posted 400 cavalry and 600 infantry, with 
about 1,000 insurgent Gujars and Rajputs, at Gulaothi on the 
Agra road. An immediate attack on his position was decided 
on; a small detachment was left to guard the baggage, and the 
remainder marched for Gulaothi at 2 a.m. onthe 29th July. 
On the way information was received that a picket of the rebels 
was posted at a bridge about four miles on the Hapur side of 
Gulaothi, and a surprise was arranged for and admirably carried 
out by Captain Wardlaw and a party of the Carabineers. The 
rebel picket consisted of sixty cavalry, and of these forty were 
killed in the attack. The whole force then advanced on the 
village, the Rifles cleared the enemy out of the high crops on 
each side of the road iu which they concealed themHelves, and 
the cavalry and guns marched along the road. About one mile 
from the village a body of the enemy's horse appeared on the 
road, but a few rounds from the guns sent them flying, and on 
arriving, the village was found to have been evacuated. Tbe 
cavalry liras sent in pursuit, but with directions not to approaoh 
Malagarh; these instructions were issued^ in obedience to the 
orders of the military authorities then at Lahore. The force 
returned to Meerut on the 30th. The restrictions perpetually 
imposed on the local authorities were much to be regretted, as 
owing to the defeat of his men Walid4d was’then left almost 
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alone, and an attack on the fort would most probably have had 
a successful issue. Two singular guns, made of the iron screw 
sockets of the telegraph posts and mounted on rude carriages, 
wore captured at Qulaothi. The ammunition consisted of pieces 
of telegraph wire put up in bags with the powder, and a supply 
of powder in barrels, and coils of telegraph wire as reserves were 
also discovered. 

On the 30th of July a party of rebels from Ghiziabad 
attacked and occupied the Muradnagar tahsili and carried off 
the ofiicials as prisoners to Dehli, so that it became necessary to 
remove the headquarters to Mohiuddinpur, about eight miles 
from Meerut. Officials appointed by the rebels spread over the 
Muradnagar, Dasna and Dhaulana country, but still the tahsil- 
ddr contrived to get in some of the revenue. In the Hapur 
tahsll, the neighbourhood of Walidfid Khan’s force at Malagarh 
severely checked the restoration of order, and on one occasion 
the tahsild&r was at Datiana on the Garhmuktesar road when 
he heard that a party from Malagarh was coming to attack him 
and take off the money. Mr. Wilson with his troopers was 
then at Parichhatgarh, and he there received an appeal for help 
from the tab slider ; while at the same time a troop of Carabineers 
was sent out with the Joint Magistrate from Meerut to join 
Mr. Wilson at Eithor. Thence they proceeded to Datiana, 
where they found that the Gujars for once had assisted the 
tahafld^r and driven off Walid^d’s men.^ In the west of the 
district the rebels pushed up as far as Dhaulri and carried off 
the four policemen stationed there. Across the Hindan the 
rebels were still strong. Sajja Mai, a grandson of S6h Mai, 
about this time returned from Dehli, and again commenced to 
create disturbance in Baiaut. On the 23rd of August a party 
sent to bring in the revenue was attacked ; some were killed and 
wounded, whilst in one case the villagers said their revenue waa 
ready^, but Government should come and take it if they wanted 
it. Again the Khaki Bisal^ were obliged to take the field 
against the villagers of Fanohli Buzurg, Nagla and Bhnpra, 
who mot with a woll-deserved punishment. 

By the middle of August the whole of the district except 
Baiaut on the west, Muradnagar on the south-west, and the 
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Hapur boundary on the south was again for a short time well 
under control; but Walid&d, having been strengthened by the 
Jhdnsi Brigade, attempted, with their aid, to raise a levy en 
masse, and gave out his intention of attacking both Hapur and 
Meerut itself. This was a serious state of affairs, and #o add to 
the difficulty the Muharram was then going on, and a requisition 
came from Dehli for two hundred more men of the 60th Rifles 
and all the artillery recruits and officers. This last demand 
redueed the available force in Meerut to one-sixth of the force, 
which in May, when there really were no enemies who might 
not have been suppressed by a little energy, was considered 
barely sufficient to defend the station. “No objection could, of 
course, have been made to increasing at any sacrifloe the army 
at Dehli for the assault, bui'j it was known that the assault would 
not take place for at least a fortnight, and the detachment from 
Meerut, which could reach Dehli in three days by B^ghpat, was 
ordered first to march by Saharanpur and Karnal. Notwith¬ 
standing earest remonstrances and solicitations that instead of 
these valuable soldiers being exposed to a long tedious march up 
the country, and down again when they were not wanted, they 
might be kept to drive back the enemies that were threatening 
Meerut, and notwithstanding the fullest assurances that they 
should be sent by the direct road and be at Dehli before they 
could possibly reach by the long route selected, they were takra 
away. Under these circumstances, after due consideration, it 
was happily decided that the only way to meet the crisis was to 
face it manfully by taking the offensive instead of waiting to be 
surrounded. It was assumed, and as events proved perfectly 
justly, that nothing was so likely to deter the seditious from 
any attempt as the movement of a compact little column, and 
that the appearance of one at Hapur would check Walid&d’s 
advance, and thereby all the probable consequences of it.'* 
Accordingly a force of 300 Europeans, consisting of 100 men of 
the artillery and 200 of the 60th Rifles, were despatched towards 
Hapur on^he morning of the 27th August, the last and greatest 
day of the Muharram. The first halting-place was selected 
with a view of allowing the troops to remain near enough to 
Meerut to hear any firing, should any disturbances occur them 
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and at the same time to frighten Walidid by the advance of our 
troops. In the spirit of the instructions already issued, the 
column had orders not to go near Malagarh, nor to advance 
beyond Hapur unless attacked or pursuing. It therefore took 
up a position near Hapur, and Mr. Wilson took advantage of the 
presence of the troops to collect the revenue. The Rajput land¬ 
holders of Pilkhua sent in to say their revenue was ready and 
that they were ready to bring it in, but begged that two messen¬ 
gers should be sent to accompany them. Two men were sent, 
but as soon as they entered the village were murdered by these 
very people of Pilkhua. A portion of the column visited this 
village with exemplary punishment. 

The column remained at Hapur, where it was strengthened 
by some men of the Carabineers and the volunteer horse. On 
the afternoon of the 10th of September intelligence was received 
at Hapur that the Malagarh rebels were advancing. Major 
Sawyer took a portion of the mounted force with two horse 
artillery guns to reconnoitre, and drove in an outlying picket of 
the enemy on the road tow^ards Qulaothi; following up at a 
gallop they arrived to within 250 yards of the main bcdy of the 
rebels, who opened on them a smart fire which continued for 
some twenty minutes. Fortunately the dashing approach of the 
reconnoitring party disturbed the range of the enemy, and their 
four 9-pounder guns were soon silenced by the two O-pounder 
guns of the horse artillery. Though the Carabineers were drawn 
up on one side of the road, with the volunteers on the other, 
and the guns on the portion of the road, in the middle, and shot 
and shell fell thickly round the small party, the only damage 
received by them was a spoke of the wheel of one of the limbers 
smashed. **The last few rounds were fired after dusk, and as 
the main body of the enemy was above 1,000 strong it was not 
considered prudent to advance upon them with only 100 cavalry 
and two guns, and the reconnoitring party returned to camp. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the rebels really had fled 
bodily, leaving all their guns, one with the carriage smashed to 
pieces, on the road the whole night; and that had cavalry pushed 
on,-or had the whole column advanced from Hapur, so as to 
reach Qulaothi before daybreak, the. next day the four guna 
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would have been taken. But not even previous successes would 
have warranted the advance of the reconnoitring party in the 
dark into what looked so very like a trap, and it was considered 
too much for the men and horses to take them out again nine 
miles in the middle of the night after they had just returned 
from their reconnoitre of nearly 18 miles. The news of the 
flight of the rebels was not received till too late, and so the 
gallant little party had not the satisfaction of bringing away 
the guns they so badly silenced. Bhatauna, the village of our 
Jdt allies, was attacked by the Malagarh rebels, the Jhdnsi 
Brigade, and the guns of which they resumed possession when 
they recovered from their panic, nothwithstanding that the 
Jdts could not use their guns, being attacked at points on which 
the guns, by some arrangement immovable, did not bear, they 
beat off their assailants most gallantly, with a loss to themselves 
of only twenty-five killed and wounded. The news of the 
attack did not reach the Hapur force in time for them to assist 
the Jats. The Hapur column had no further opportunity of 
distinguishing itself, but remained out, fully accomplishing 
the object for which it was detached till hastily summoned to 
Th&nA Bhawan in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

''On the 17th September an attempt was made to surprise 
the rebel tahsllddr of Muradnagar, and a small force (243 
Panjabi cavalry and 80 foot police) of native cavalry and 
infantry, under Major Stokes and Captain Craigie, marched 
during the night and arrived at the town about 6 a.m. The 
position of the rebels was a strong one. Muradnagar has a brick 
wall on three sides and is surrounded with mango orchards and 
at the time was almost concealed by high crops. The column 
was fired at on approaching the wall, and a body of about two 
hundred horse came out on one side. A part of the cavalry was 
sent after them. The enemy attempted a oharge, but their 
hearts failed them and they turned and fled pursued by the Multan 
eavalry led by Lieutenant Armstrong of the 59th Native Infantry 
so olosdiy that they had not time to shut gate, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Armstrong and his men drove them before them, cutting 
up a number through the village into the high cultivation on 
the other side in which, after many had been billed, the rest 
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got off. Subsequently, while Lieutenant Armstrong was engaged 
in clearing the village, he was suddenly attacked by a rebel 
trooper of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, who rushed at him, and 
having him at a disadvantage cut him down. An Afghan with 
Lieutenant Armstrong dismounted and killed the rebel and thus 
saved his officer's life. In the meantime Captain Craigie tried 
with his party to intercept another body of rebels. His men, 
newly raised since the mutiny, wanted confidence, and he him¬ 
self with his native Adjutant and one or two men outstripping 
the not over-zealous main body got engaged with the enemy. 
The native Adjut.mt, formerly a havildar in the 11th Native 
Infantry who had remained firm to his duty, not being a good 
horseman, was mortally wounded before Captain Craigie could save 
him, but the rebels found this well-trained cavalry oftcer and the 
few men near him more than they liked, and, when the rest of the 
troops approached, fied. Though the rebel tahstld^r escaped, the 
result of this expedition was most satisfactory : the rebels were 
driven completely out of the pargana and across the Hindan 
river, and from a large tract the collection of the revenue com¬ 
menced. The road from Meerut to Dehli was opened; 57 of the 
enemy, among them many of the 9th Irregular Cavalrymen, 
were killed and 17 prisoners were taken. The loss on our side 
was one of Captain Craigie's men killed and one severely 
wounded ; one risald&r and two dafaddis and three sowfirs of the 
Multan Horse slightly wounded. 

This little affair at Muradnagar marked the end of the 
rebellion in Meerut. Immediately afterwards, on the 14th of 
Sepcember. Dehli was taken and all hopes of the rebels dis¬ 
appeared and fighting ceased. The Collector, with a party 
of mounted and foot police, made a tour of the district, seizing 
and summarily disposing of rebels. *'On the evacuation of 
Malagarh after the fight at Bulandshahr, mail-carts and d4k- 
carriages began to run, traffic recommenced, and soon the only 
signs of the deadly strife were the blackened ruins of public and 
private buildings, the sad row of tombstones recording the 
dreadful deaths of those who were massacred, and the little 
entrenchment where, with numbers decreasing as the danger 
increased, a little band of Europeans amidst thousands and 
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thousands of rebels, and within reach of Debli, maintained the 
name of their countryiand theiauthority of Government.*’ The 
Rohilkhand rebels kept a large force with artillery on the east) 
of the Ganges “opposite r the/north-east part of the district; 
but the presence of a small party of mounted and foot police, and 
when they threatened invasion, twoji horse * artillery guns and 
a small body of troops senton requisitionby the military author¬ 
ities, checked them effectually, and though mustering about 
6,000, with eight guns, they were never able to enter the district. 

Thus ended the mutiny in Meerut, and in the whole of the 
division, for this was the first of all the divisions of the prov¬ 
inces in which order was restored. Since that time the history 
of Meerut has been a record of quiet ahd continued prosperity. 
Nothing has occurred to disturb the peace of the district, and all 
matters of interest, fiscal, economicand administrative, naturally 
fall under the different heads into which the preceding chapters 
have been divided. 
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JLBDULLAPUR, Pargana and Tahail Meerut. 

A large village, in latitude 28° 59' north and longitude 
77® 46' east, at a distance of three miles north-east of Meerut 
city between the Abu Nala and the canalized E41i Nadi on 
the unmetalled road te Parichhatgarh. It belongs to well-to-do 
Saiyid zamindars. It contained at the last census a popula* 
tion of 3,018 inhabitants, of whom 1,608 were Hindus and 1,410 
Musalmans. About half the Hindus are Chamars. There is a 
village school here 

Abdullapur is administered as a town unler Act XX 
of 1856. In 1901 out of 1,043 houses, 933 were assessed to 
taxat ion, the income from the house-tax being Rs. 939, with an 
incidence of Re. 0-15-10 per assessed house and Re. 0-5-6 per 
head of population. The total income, including a small balance 
from the preceding year, amounted to Rs. 1,119. The expenditure 
for the same year amounted to Rs. 1,067, of which Bs. 460 were 
devoted to the maintenance of the town police, Rs. 312 to 
conservancy and Bs. 238 to local improvements. 

AQHWANPUR, Pargana Eithob, TahM Mawana. 

A village about two miles west of the banks of the Burh* 
ganga adjoining Puthi on the east and 18 miles from Meerut, 
in latitude 29® north and longitude 78® east. It contains a 
population of 3,148 inhabitantB, of whom 1,352 are Musalmans, 
the majority of the Hindus being Chamars. It belongs to 
Fathans* whose ancestors are said to have oome from Afghan* 
istan with Sultan Ala-ud-din Masaud. According to their tradi* 
tion, they subdued an oppressive Raja of Shemdatt, a neigh¬ 
bouring village, and took possession of his estate. The villages 
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of Akbarpur, Aidalpur and Mirpnr were founded from Aghwan- 
pur, which seems at one time to have been a centre of considerable 
inBuence. The village of Kharkhali in the khddir adjoining 
Mirpur was built as a cattle station by these Pathans and is 
still solely inhabited by Ahirs. The lands of Aghwanpur are 
high and sandy, and to the east are broken by ravines which lead 
down from the high bank to the khMir. 

AJRARA, Pargana SaBawi, TahsU Hapur. 

A village on the eastern bank of the eastern Kdli river, 
situated in latitude 28® 60' north and longitude 77® 60' east, at a 
distance of about four miles due east from Kharkhauda and 
twelve miles from Meerut. It adjoins Mandali on the north and 
Atrara on the south, both of which are separately described. 
The village was ooce the capital of a pargana of the same ti>»ine, 
which was absorbed into Sarawa in 1853. It now contains a 
population of 3,021 inhabitants, of whom 874 are Hindus, 2,116 
Musalmans and 36 Aryas. The placa is said to have been the 
seat of Hindu monarchy previous to the Mumlman invasion. 
One Ajaipal, a Jogi, built a Thakurdwara here and called the 
place Ajaipara, now corrupted into Ajrara. A contribution is 
still made by Government from the revenue of the village towards 
the upkeep of the temple. In the time of Muhammad Shah, Khwaja 
JBasant Khan obtained Ajrara in Jaglr. He built a fort, which 
was destroyed by the Maharattas in 1794 A.D., on the rebellion of 
Fateh Ali Khan, brother of Basant Khan. The village lands 
formerly belonged to Taga Musalmans, but they have now lost a 
large portion of their proprietary rights which have passed to 
othsrs, chiefly Hafiz Abdul Karim of Meerut. A small fair takes 
place here annually. A village school is maintained here. 

AMINNAGAR SAKAI, Pargana and Taheil BAghpat. 

A small town lying in latitude 28® 59' north and longitude 
77® 24' east, on the unmetalld road from Bfighpat to Sardhana^ 
at a distance of 14 miles from Baghpat and 20 miles from 
Meerut. To the west of the town flows the Bijwara rajbaha of 
the Jumna canal. It contains a good bazdr in which maojr 
prosperous n^oney-leuders and traders reside^ and a market is 
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held here every Thursday. The chief shareholder is Khurshed 
Ali Khan of Biighpat. The place is also known as Lohara 
Sarai, from a hamlet of that name which adjoins Aminnagar on* 
the north; and contained at the last census a population of 2,280 
persons, of whom 2,223 were Hi dus, 380 Musalmans and 277 
Jains. Aminnagar possesses a school and a cattle pound and is 
administered under Act XX of 1856. The police force con¬ 
sists of six chaukidars and a jamadar. In 1901 the total income 
inclusive of a balance of Rs. 393 from the preceding year, 
amounted to Rs. 1,355, of which Rs. 799 were derived from the 
house-tax. The total number of houses in the town is 959, 
and of these 746 were assessed to taxation, the incidence being 
Re. 1-2-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-5-0 per head of popula¬ 
tion. The expenditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 1,1( 6, 
of which Rs. 390 were devoted to the up keep of the police, 
Rs. 396 to local improvements and Rs. 156 to conservancy. 


ASARA, Pargana Baraut, Tahsil BAghpat. 

A large village lying in latitude 29° 15' north and longi¬ 
tude 77 °19' east, in the extreme north of the pargana on the 
eastern side of the Jumna canal, which flows a mile and a half 
to the west. It is connected with Baraut by an unmetalled 
road which goes on to Shamli in the Muzaffarnagar district, aud 
lies at a distance of 32 miles from Meerut. It formerly formed 
part of the estate of Begam Somru aud is said to have been 
founded about 600 years ago by Mubarak Khan of Kirthal. 
It now belongs to Jat Musalmans. There is a small bazAr 
here held weekly and a primary school. It contained in 1901 a 
population of 3,342 persons, of whom 2,463 were Musalmans and 
83 Jains. The main site stands on the high bank of the Kirsani 
and is drained by several ravines leading down to that river. 

ASAURA, Pargana and Tahsil HapuR. 

A large villa^fe on the northern boundary of the pargana^. 
a little to the east of the metalled road from Meerut to Hapur, 
at a distance of two wiles north of the latter and 17 miles from^ 
Meerut, in latitude 28° 45'north and longitude 77° 47' east. 
It had in 1901 a population of 3,535 inhabitants, of whom. 

25 MT. 
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1,125 were Musalmans. Ifc belongs to Taga Brahmans and is 
the great centre of thii clan in the pargana. One of their 
number, Chaudhri Debi Singh, has acquired a very large pro¬ 
perty, and he and his family hold rights in 27 villages. The 
title of Chaudhri held by this family is said to havejbeea con¬ 
ferred on Shiam Lai by Muhammad Shah in 1105 H. There 
IS a Government village school here. 

AURANGNAGAR, Pargana and TahsU SardhaNa. 

Auranganagar or Rardhana is a large village on the north¬ 
ern border of the pargana and district, situated in latitude 
29® 14' north and longitude 77° 37' east, atra’distance of five 
miles north of Sardhana, four miles west of the Ganges canal, 
and about two miles east of the Hindan river. It is traversed 
by a distributary of the Ganges canal. It contained in 1901 a 
population of 3,546 persons, of whom 2,611 were Hindus, 618 
Musalmans and 317 Jains. It belongs to a bo.iy of Chauhan 
Thakurs, who form the bulk of the Hindu population. A 
market is held here weekly on Saturvlays. The village lands 
are watered by the right main distributary of the Ganges canal, 
which passes to the east of the village and crosses the old 
Rardhana escape a short distance to the south. 

BABUGARH, Pargana and<tTahsll Hapub, 

A village on Ihe road from Kapur to Garhmuktesar, situated 
in latitude 28® 44' north and longitude 77® 52' east, at a*dis¬ 
tance of three and a half miles from Hapur. Through the 
village passes the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which was 
opened in’1900. There is a station here, with a telegraph oflBce 
and a village school. In the village is located the Government 
Stud Farm, of which the stables were built in 1823. It con¬ 
tains the residence of the Superintendent of the Stud and was also 
till 1903 the cold weather headquarters of the Superintendent of 
the Civil Veterinary department of the United Provinces. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,783, of whom 352 were Musalmana. 
The inhabitants are mainly Dhe Jals, Saises and Chamars. The 
Jau belong lb the same family as those of Ayadnagar Janub in the 
south of the pargana. A small fair is held annually at Babugarh 
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B-/JGHPAT, Paygana and 7'nhsU BaOHPAT. 

The headquarters town of the talisll is situated on the left 
bank of the Jumna, in latitude 28 ° 57 ' north and longitude 
77 ° 13' east, at a distance of thirty miles from Meerut, with 
which it is connected by a metalled road which passes to the 
north of the town and crosses the river by a bridge-of*boats. 
Other roads lead north to Baraut, n< rth-west to Kutana, south to 
Loni and Shahdara, and south-east to Muradnagar. The town 
is divided into two portions, known as the qasba or agricultural 
quarter and the mandi or market. The former lies close to the 
Jumna among the ravines on the edge of cliffs which carry the 
drainage to the river below. Most of the houses in this part of 
the town are in a ruinous condition, and their owners, who are 
degenerate Chauhans, are too poor to rebuild them. The wandi 
lies to the n rth of the qasba at a distance of half a mile from 
the river, on a well-raised site, which also has a good drainage 
towards the river. The place is mainly inhabited by Banias and 
has a more prosperous appearance than the qasba, but the trade is 
dwindling and the people unenterprising. The remains of a 
surrounding wall and six gateways are still visible. One wide 
street runs from north to south and another from east to west, 
with an open market at their point of junction. Further to the 
west there is a second Chauk, where another street runs from north 
to south. The first of these streets forms the principal bazfir and 
is well lined with good shops. The climate, however, is bad, 
and fever and the decreasing trade have combined to ruin the 
town. The extreme unhealbhiness of the place was brought 
prominently before the notice of the Government some years ago. 

The town is said to have been one of the five “ pats’* men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata. Its original name seems to have 
been Vyaghraprastha or place of tigers.” The name was subse¬ 
quently changed from Bdgpat to Bilghpat by one of the 
Dehli emperors. The population at the last census numbered 
5,972 persons, of whom 3,287 were males and 2,685 females. 
Classified according to religions there were 3,593 Hindus, 2,009 
Musalmans, 322 Jains, 37 Aryas and eleven Christians. The 
numbers have greatly decreased of la e years, for ia 1847 the 
populition Was 6,494 persons, rising to 7,887 in 1865. The 
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decay was first noticeable in 1872, when there was a drop to 7,367 
inhabitants. Of the Hindus the majority are Chauhan Rajputs. 
The Jains are mahajans of the Saraugi sub division, who are 
established in the mandi whioh was built about 130 years ago 
by Zabita Khan. There are two sarais, one in the south of the 
town and the other, which is the larger, on the east. The latter 
was commenced by Karam Ali Khan, tahsild&r of Gh^ziabad, 
whose family reside here. The tahsil, which was removed here 
from Baraut after the mutiny, is situated opposite the police 
station on the Meerut road. Behind the tahsil is the dispensary. 
The town contains a fine Saraugi temple, a temple of Vishnu, and 
three mosques. There are also postal and telegraph offices and a 
military encamping ground on the route from Dehli to Meerut. 
There is a middle vernacular school here attended by 50 pupils. 

BAghpat was formerly the great sugar mart of the district, 
and though there is still a certain amount of sugar trade 
here, the bulk of the traflSc has passed to Meerut, where Kaisar- 
ganj; with its railway facilities, has become the principal sugar 
mart of the district. Of late years, too, the trade of Khekra and 
Chaprauli has also increased considerably, a fact which has 
doubtless helped to ruin Bfighpat, The enormous increase in the 
importance of Dehli as a trading centre has led the producers to 
find that it pays better to take the goods direct to Dehli with¬ 
out the intervention of the B&ghpat dealers. 

The town was for many years administered as a munici¬ 
pality, but owing to its decline it was in March, 1904, gazetted 
as a notified area under Chapter XII of Act I of 1900. In the 
appendix to this volume the statistics of income and expenditure 
since 1891 are shown.* With the abolition of the municipality 
the octroi tax has disappeared, and the income is now mainly 
derived from assessed taxes. The committee consists of the 
tahsllddr and two native gentlemen, 

BAGHPAT Pargana, Tahsil BAghpat. 

Th^ pargana is. of considerable size aod comprises the 
whole of the southern half of the tahsil, extending from the 
Jumna on the west to the parganas of Meerut and Jalalabad on 

* Appendix, Table XYI. 
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the east, the boundary for the most part being the Hiudan river. 
To the south lies pargana Loni of the Gb&siabad tahsfl and to 
the north the parganas of Kutana, Baraut and Barnawa, la 
shape it is an irregular rectangle, bisected from north to south by 
the Eastern Jumna canal, with a total area of 123,400 acres or 
nearly 192 square miles. The land on both sides of the canal is 
of a uniform level and forms a central plain, which rises gra- 
dually on either sides till it slopes again downwards towards 
the Jumna and Hindan rivers. The Jumna kb^dir is wider 
here than in the north of the tahsll and the sloping lands lead¬ 
ing down to the river are of considerable fertility. The Hindan 
kh^dir, on the other hand, is a narrow belt of comparatively 
uniform breadth, with a poor soil that contains a large propor¬ 
tion of reh, especially in the southern villages. In the north of 
the pargana the soil resembles the rich black loam of Kutana 
and Baraut, but in the south they gradually merge into the 
ordinary soils of the district. Generally speaking the best 
villages are those in the centre of the pargana on either side of 
the canal. In the northern part of this circle there are a 
few low-lying villages, the soil of which is to some extent 
infected with reh, which form a continuation of the depression 
that extends southwards from Baraut. On either side of the 
canal circle the high lying villages are also of a good quality, 
but the soil is naturally lighter. The worst villages in the par¬ 
gana are those which occupy the extreme south-western and south¬ 
eastern corners adjoining Loni. Here the surface is frequently* 
broken by ravines, while the villages stand too high for the ordi^ 
nary canal levels and are destitute of facilities for well-sinking. 

Of the total area 101,992 acres or over 82 per cent, were 
cultivated in 1308 fasli, showing a considerable increase since 
the recent settlement. The rabi is the principal harvest, and in 
it wheat, gram and other pulses cover almost the whole of 
the sown area. In the Jlc/taH/juar takes the lead, followed by 
sugarcane, maize, eotton and rice. The dofatli area is snaaller 
than in the rest of the tahsfl, amounting to 21,989 acres or 
roughly 20 per cent. The pargana possesses ample means of 
irrigation, owing to the presence of the canal and its numerous* 
distributaries and the capabilities for constructing earthen wells 
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in mosfc part of the pargana. The only portion which suffers 
from lack of water is, as already mentioned, the high lying tract 
on the crest of the slopes above the two rivers. Very little 
importanr'e is to;be attached to the returns of irrigation owing to 
the annual chauge of conditions — a truth which is demonstrated 
by the fact that in the year of settlement as much as 53,987 
acres were irrigated, while in 1308 fasli 25,330 acres, or less 
than half the former amount, were artificially watered, 16,992 
acres from the canal, 8,273 acres from wells and 65 acres from 
other sources. Wells are fairly plentiful in most parts, and are 
chiefly used on the slopes leading down to the kMdir. 

The revenue now siands at Rs. 2,88,705, being at the rate of 
Rs. 2-15-8 per acre of cultivation. At the settlement of 1840 
by Sir H. M. Elliot the demand was fixed at Rs. 1,4S,220, which 
lose to Rs. 2,10,035 at Mr. Forbes* settlement of 1866. The 
present enhancement is very great, amounting to as much as 
36*59 per cent.; but in spite of this the percentage of the revenue 
to the net assets is somewhat less than in the other parganas of 
this tahsll. The recorded rental is also lower, averaging 
Rs. 7-3-5 per acre, the rate for occupancy tenants being only 
Rs. 5-3-4 per acre of land held. The tenure is mainly bhaiya- 
chara, this being t'ne system in vogue with the Jats, who own 
more than half of the pargana. The other tenures are single and 
joint zaniindari, perfect and imperfect zamiridari, but in a com¬ 
paratively very small proportion. Next to the Jats come Tagas, 
followed by Brahmans, Ahirs, Rajputs and Goshains. The 
Rajputs are both Hindu and Musalman ; of the former the 
chief are the Chauhans of B^ghpat, the Kachhwahas of Mitli 
and a few other villages, the Qahlots of Khatta-Pahladpur and 
a few Pundirs, The Gujars of Pabla Begamabad hold one or 
two good villages in the centre of the pargana, and the large 
village of Tatiri adjoining Edghpat belongs to those excellent 
cultivators, the Rawas. The Musalman Rajputs are chiefly 
Ranghars, whose headquarters are at Rataul in the extreme 
south of the pargana. The chief cultivators are the village pro¬ 
prietors themselves, more than half of the pargana being in the 
cultivation of the zamindars. The Jats have the host reputation 
for industry, hut the Rawas are not in any way inferior to them. 
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Next to them come the Gujars and Ahirs, while the Muealmans, 
Brahmans, Rajputs and Tagas are decidedly in the background. 
There are large numbers of Chamars, who chiefly occupy the 
position of hired field labourers. 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
numbered 130,011 persons, of whom 69,049 were males and 
60,962 females. Classified according to religions there were 
106,789 Hindus, 20,241 Musalmans and 2,981 of other religions, 
the great majority of whom are Saraugi Jains. In 1872 the 
total was 108,168 persons, and since that time the increase has 
been steadily maintained, the growth being most rapid during 
the last ten years. 

Prior to 1841 the pargana contained 165 villages, of which 
ten were revenue-free. In the succeeding twelve years eight 
villages were added and 26 transferred, leaving 147 villages. 
These have now been demarcated as 136 villages, many of whi:h 
are of great size—a noticeable feature of the pargana and indeed 
of the whole tahsll. Besides ti e notified area of Bdghpat and 
the Act XX town of Khekra, both of which are important 
exporting centres for grain, there are no less than 15 villages 
with a population of over 2,000; the chief of these are Daula, 
Dhakauli, Aminnagar (w^here there is a considerable market), 
Singauli, Tatiri, Khatta-Pahladpiir, Baleni and Katha. In 
almost all of these there are small baziirs for the disposal of local 
produce. 

Although possessing no railway, the pargana is well provided 
with means of communication. An important metalled road 
leads from Meerut to Bdghpat, where it crosses the river by a 
bridge-of-boats on the way to Dehli entering the pargana at 
Baleni on the Hindan and traversing the villages of Singauli, 
Daula and Tatiri. The Hindan is crossed by a bridge-of-boats, 
which is replaced by a ferry during the rains. An unmetalled 
road takes off this road at Daula, leading in a north-easterly 
direction through Aminnagar to Sardhana. A second branch 
leaves it at Baleni and goes south-east to Begamabad and Hapur. 
From Baghpat unmealled roads go northwards to Kutana and 
Baraut, while a third leads south to Loni and Shahdara, with a 
branch taking off at Katha tj Khekra, and a fourth runs south- 
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east crossing the Jumna canal at Ehatta-Fahladpur and 
continues through Dhakauli and Chamrawal to Muradnagar 
on the metalled road from Meerut to Qh^ziabad. 

There are post offices at B^ghpat, Baleni, Daula» Khekra 
and Katha, and canal bungalows at Daula and Fakhrpur. 

BAGHPAT TaksiL 

This sub-division comprises the four pirganas of Bdghpat, 
Baraut, Kutana and Chaprauli, all of which have been separately 
described in detail, with a full account of their physical charac¬ 
teristics, revenue and agriculture. The tahsil is a long and narrow 
tract lying along the left bank of the Jumna river, wider in the 
south than in the north, extending in pargana Bdghpat as far east 
as the Hindan river. Down the centre passes the Eastern Jumna 
canal. It contains the two notified areas of B^ghpat and Baraut 
as well as the Act XX towns of Chaprauli, Kutana, Khekra and 
Aminnagar ; it also contains a great number of large villages, the 
presence of which is a peculiar feature of the tahsil. Most of 
these have also been given separate articles. The tahsll is adminis- 
tered as a sub-division of the district in the charge of a full- 
powered officer on the district staff, assisted by the tahslld^r of 
B6ghpat, For the purposes of police administration there are police 
stations at Bfighpat, Baraut, Chaprauli, Khekra and Baleni. 

The tahsil possesses no railway and only one metalled road 
which runs from B^ghpat to Meerut through Baleni. From 
this road two unmetalled branches take off, one leading from 
Daula to Aminnagar and Sardhana, and the other from Baleni 
to Begamabad and Hapur. From B&ghpat unmetalled road leads 
south to Loni and Oh&ziabad, with a branch leading from Katha 
to Khekra, south-east to Muradnagar, north to Baraut and Shamli 
in Muzaffarnagar and north-west to Kutana. From Baraut roads 
run east to Binauli in pargana Barnawa, west to Kutana and 
north-west to Tanda. A small road runs from Tanda to Lumb 
and Kirthal in pargana Chaprauli. There are canal bungalows 
at Hilalpur and Chaprauli in pargana Chaprauli, at Baraut and 
Bamala in pargana Baraut, at Kutana and at Daula and Fakhr¬ 
pur in pargana Btfghpat.. There are post offices at all (he police 
statioi^ and at Daula and Katha. 
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The total population of the tahsll at the last census of 1901 
numbered 297,506 persons, of whom 159,617 were males and 
137,889 females. Classified according to religions there were 
241,814 Hindus, 46,293 Musalmans, 7,311 Jains, 1,211 Aryas, S75 
Christians and two Sikhs. Among the Hindus, Jats very largely 
predominate, being nearly one-quarter of the whole population. 
They number 56,410, while next to them come Chamare, num¬ 
bering 38,311 ; Brahmans, 28,168 ;Bbangis, 13,401; Kahars, 12,207; 
Gujars, 11,367; Banias, 10,000 and Rajputs, 9,582. The last-men¬ 
tioned are chiefly of the Chauhan and Jadon clans, while there 
are also fair numbers of Panwars, Kaohhwahas and Tomars. 
Other numerous castes are Ahirs, Kumars, Tagas and Hindu 
Julahas. Among the Musalmans, Sheikhs predominate, followed 
by Julahas, Telis and converted Jats. The population is chiefly 
agricultural, and there are no special trades or manufactures pecu¬ 
liar to the tahsil. The chief products are grain, cotton and sugar, 
and a considerable number of persons are engaged in commerce 
with the neighbouring large markets of Dehli and Meerut. Among 
the minor occupations the best represented are wood-work, pot¬ 
tery, iron work and oil-pressing. The number of beggars is very 
large, amounting to 7,363—a higher figure than is to be found 
in any other tahsil of the district. 


BAHADURGARH, Pargana Puth, Tahall Hapur. 

A village in the south-eastern corner of the district on a’ 
small branch road leading from Garhmukhtesar, at a distance of 
32 miles from Meelut, and situated in latitude 28® 40' north and 
longitude 78® 7' east. It contains a third class police station, a 
post office ind a village school. The village lauds are watered 
by the Bahadurgarh distributary of the Anupshahr canal; a short 
distance to the south runs the Siyaiia escape, which leads into the 
Ganges. A market is held here, and ornamental pottery, simi¬ 
lar to that made at Bulandshabr, is here manufactured. The 
village is the original home of the Khurja ware, and a very large 
proportion of th© articles sold as having been made at Buland- 
shahr are really products of Bahadurgarh. The value of the 
exports must be considerable, as three or four workers pay 
income-tax. The industry was introduced from Multanr about 200 

26 MT. 
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years ago, and has remained ever since in the hands of a few 
Muhammadan families. The pottery resembles that of Multan 
and is properly a faience, having a red earthen body covered 
with an opaque white enamel in which flint is a large ingredient, 
and ,painted chiefly in'dark blue and turquoise, but sometimes 
in claret or yellow. 

Bahadurgarh contained in 1901 a population of 3,191 inhab¬ 
itants, of whom 1,023 were Muaalmans. In 1865 the population 
was 2,353. The village was bestowed by Jahangir on Nawab Baha¬ 
dur Khan, a Pathan, who changed the name fromQarh Nana to 
Bahadurgarh. It was the head of a circle of 12 villages, and it is 
still held byPathans-—a quarrelsome lot, who have sometimes com¬ 
pelled the authorities to take the village under direct management. 

BAHSUMA, Pargana Ejlstinapub, Tahail Mawana. 

A large village on the road from Meerut to Bijnor, situated 
in latitude 29^ 12' north and longitude 77^ 59^ east, at a distance 
of 23 miles from the district headquarters. Another small road 
leads south to Mawana. It contains a third class police station, 
a post office and a village school. A market is held on Tuesdays 
in every week. It is on the route from Meerut to Bijnor, but 
there is no regular encamping ground. According to tradition 
4ihe place was one of the muhallas of Hastinapur, in which the 
Vaishyas .were located. In more recent times it was of some 
importance as being one of the headquarters of the Qovernment 
^f the Qujar Raja, Nain Singh of Parichhatgarh. There is a 
bouse of the Baja here and a fort built by him. The place was 
formerly noted for the saddlery made here; but the trade has 
declined of late, and there is only one family of saddlers left. 
Very few saddles are now made as the people prefer cheaper ones 
made in Meerut, Cawnpore and elsewhere. The'population at 
the last census of 1901 amounted to 4,507 persons, of whom 3,822 
wei4 Hindus, 650 Musalmans and 35 of other religions, chiefly 
Jains. Chamars are the most numerous Hindu caste. Bahsuma is 
administered as a town under Act XX of 1856, and in 1901 out 
of 1,729 houses 1,080 were assessed to taxation, yielding Bs. 908, 
with an incidence of Be. 0-13'8 per assessed house and Be. 0-8-5 
per head of population. The total income for the year, inclusive 
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of a balance of Rs. 212 from the preceding year, amounted to 
Bs. 1,286. The expenditure for the same year reached to a total 
of Rs. 1,045, of which Rs. 483 were devoted to the up*keep of the 
town police, which consists of seven men of all grades. 

BAJHERA, Pargana Dasna, Tahail QhIziabad. 

A village in the south-eastern corner of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 28^ 36' north and longitude 77^ 44' east at a distance 
of five miles from Dhaulana and a little to the south of the road 
leading from Dasna to Oulaothi in Bulandshahr. Its full name 
is Bnjhera-Kalan, to distinguish it from Bajhera-Ehurd, a*smaller 
village adjoining Dhaulana on the north. It contains a popula¬ 
tion of 3,429 persons of whom 2,688 are Musalmans. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Rajputs of Pundir clan, who were 
converted to Islam in the reign of Aurangzeb. They iwere 
formerly the proprietors of the village, but their property was 
confiscated after the mutiny and sold to Mr Michel, who origin¬ 
ally held nine villages in this pargana, but this property has now 
passed into the hands of Mr. Jackson of Lucknow, under the 
terms of a mortgage. A small portion belongs to the Skinner 
family of Bulandshahr. The village lands are watered by the 
left Dasna distributary of the Ganges canal, which passes a short 
distance to the east, between Bajhera and Sapnawat. 


BAKSAR, Pargana Qabhmukhtesab, Tahail Hapub. 

Baksar or Bagsar^ also known as Baz&r Qandharpur, is a 
village on the road from Hapur to Oarhmtfkhtesar. It is situated 
in latitude 28^ 46' north and longitude 78^ 1' east, at a distance 
of seven miles from the latter and 23 miles from Meerut, There 
is a station here about a mile west of the village, on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway^ from Moradabad to Dehli. The 
village lies on the left bank of the Fatehgarh branch of the 
Ganges canal. It contained in 1901 a population of 2,077 inhab* 
itants, of whom 568 were Musalmans* There is a police station, 
a canal bungalow, a post office and a village school here. In the 
village there is a colony of Nanakshahi faqirs, who hold a 
revenue-free grant of 141 acres, as well as in four other villages 
of the district. They have held the mu4fi here since the days of 
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Alamgir II. The faqirs are celibates and are governed by a 
Mahant, who nominates his successor. They recruit from Brah- 
n^ans, Khattris, Jats, Banias and Kayasths. Their teaching is 
on the lines of the grantk, the bible of the sikhs. They wear no 
distinguishing marks, but high-peaked caps and a necklace or 
sailL The rest of the village belongs to Banias. 

BALENI, Pargana and Tahsil BaQHPAT. 

A village lyipg in latitude 28° 57' north and longitude 
7,7° 28' east, near the right bank of the Hindan river on the south 
side of the metalled road from Meerut to Bdghpat, at a distance 
pf Id miles from Meerut. There is a third class police station, 
a post office and a ferry over the Hindan here. The population 
of the place at the last census numbered 2,273 persons of whom 
199 were Musalmans. There are two villages of this name, 
Baleni Khas^and Aminpur Baleni. The latter is the larger and 
lies to the north of Baleni Khas. Ahirs form the bulk of the 
population and are the owners of the two villages. The name 
Baleni is said to be derived from the sage Valmiki, whose asthana 
was in this place when a jungle. The reputed locality is now 
occupied by a small modern temple. Baleni Khas is surrounded 
by high brick walls, a relic of the days preceding the British 
conquest. 

BAMNAULI, Pargana Babnawa, Tahsil Sarphana. 

A very large village, in latitude 29° 9' north and longitude 
77° 22' east, on the high left bank above the Kirsaui Nadi, 
at a distance of six miles from Barnawa and 19 miles from 
Meerut. It contains a population of 5,014 persons, of whom 
4,239 are Hindus, 343 Musalmans and 504 Jains. Jats are the 
prevailing Hindu caste and are the owners of this village and 
several others in the neighbourhood. There is a village school 
here. The present place is said to be over 500 years old. 
Bound abput it there are several kkeras or hillocks, one of 
which is called Budhi Bamnauli and is said to have been 
founded by Bam Das, a Brahman, ancestor of some of the 
present inhabitant's. Others are the Karal, Kandbaura and 
Hariyati tiios, regarding none of which anything is. knpwn. 
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The Marka hillock was, according to the tradition, erected to 
commemorate a great fight between the Jats of Baraut and 
Doghat. It covers an area of seven bighas. The remaining 
tilas are the Dherwa and the Bhaironwala, the latter deriving 
its name from Bhairon, a Jogi. 

BAOLI, Pargana Babaut, TahsU BAqhpat. 

A very large village situated in latitude 29" 8' north and 
longitude 77® 17' east, on the western bank of the Jumna canal 
near the road from Baraut to Asara, at a distance of three miles 
north of Baraut and 32 miles from Meerut. The present 
inhabited site consists of three contiguous villages, Baoli, 
Muhabbatpur and Rustam pur, with a total population in 
1901 of 6,710 persons, of whom 5,927 are Hindus, 818 Musalmans 
and 265 Jains. The land is nearly all held by Jats, who form 
the bulk of the population. There is a small bazdr here and the 
iron-workers of Baoli have some local celebrity. The whole 
village was confiscated after the mutiny, but was subsequently 
given back on payment of a sum equal to eight times ^the rent' 
roll. There is a^primary school here. 


BARAUT, Pargana Baraut, TahsU BAghpat. 

The chief town of the pargana of the same name lies in 
north latitude 29® 6' and east longitude 77® 16'.j at a distance of 
27 miles from Meerut, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road leading through Binauli. At right angles to 
this runs a second road leading from B^ghpat to Shamli in 
Muzafiarnagar. Other roads lead to Kutana on the bank of 
the Jumna and Tanda."" To the west of the town runs the 
Eastern Jumna canal, from which a number of distributaries 
take off. The main cafial runs through the middle of the town 
lands, fbrming the western boundary of the town itself and 
giving off the Rarou and Sheikhapur distributaries on the west. 
To the north and east of the site the Miranpur distributary flows 
until it joins the Halwari distributary on the south, whilst the 
Baoli rajbaha runs smith from the Baraut canal bridge to join 
the Alawalpur rajbaha* Owing to this complicated canal system 
the natural line of drainage^ has been impeded, the result being 
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over-saturation of the soil. Since the construction of the canal the 
water-level has largely risen and the place has become very 
unhealthy. Owing to the prevalence of fever, irrigation was 
prohibited in the vicinity of the town some ten years ago, and 
the prohibition is still in force, with the result that the general 
health has considerably improved of late years. 

Entering the town on the south by the principal road one 
passes through the shoemakers* quarter to a ruined gateway 
beyond which the road divides into two streets. That to the left 
is of little importance : it possesses no shops and leads to the 
grain market. The street to the right is the principal baz6r and 
is paved with bricks with a drain running down the centre and 
leads to the old market. Along this there are two old sarais 
built of mud. The two markets are joined by a small baz&r and 
a road running westwards connects the grain market with the 
old fort, now occupied as a police station. 

From the canal a metalled circular road winds by the 
north-eastern and south sides ol the town, and near the eastern 
portion of this road a new baz^r has been constructed with shops 
and a double row of trees and is connected with the old baz&r 
by a short line o^ road. Besides the police station the town 
possesses a post office, cattle pound, a middle vernacular school 
aided from the town funds and attended by 138 pupils, and four 
indigenous schools with 143 scholars on the roll. There is one 
fine Hindu temple and a good Jain temple here. The place is 
noticeable for the manufacture of buckets and cauldrons of iron. 
There was formerly a large trade in ghi and safflower or kuaum, 
but this has largely declined of late years. The town is divided 
into three pattis, and a large portion still belongs to the Jata. 
The lands of certain Jats were confiscated after the mutiny and 
purchased by the Afghan, Jan Fishan Khan of Sardhana. The 
value of the property has much decreased in the hands of his 
descendants through the ruthless felling of trees, and part of it 
has recently passed into the hands of others. 

The population of Baraut in 1901 numbered 7,703 persons, 
of whom 4,258 were males and 3,445 females. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religions there were 4,442 Hindus, 2,157 Musalmans, 
1,032 Jains, 18 Christians and 54 Aryas and Sikhs. The place 
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waa formerly a municipality, having been thus constituted in 
1870. In March, 1904, it waa made into a notified area under 
section 193 of Act 1 of 1900, and is now administered by a 
committee composed of the tahsfld^r of Bitghpat and three 
native gentlemen. The octroi tax was abolished and its place 
taken by assessed taxes. Although the death-rate is still 
high, the sanitary condition of the town has greatly improved 
of late years, but the drainage of the outskirts is necessarily 
defective. Details as to the income and expenditre since 1891 
will be found in the appendix.* 

BARAUT Pargana^ Tahail BAghpat. 

This pargana comprises the eastern portion of the northern 
half of the tahsll. To the west lie the parganas of Chaprauli 
and Eutana, to the south B^ghpat pargana, to the east pargana 
Barnawa of the Sardhana tahsfl, and to the north the Muzaffar- 
nagar district. Along and close to the western boundary flows 
the Eastern Jumna canal, while the northern half of the eastern 
boundary is formed by the Kirsani, a tributary of the Hindan 
which it joins at Barnawa. 

Baraut enjoys the reputation of being the richest pargana of 
the district. It has no bad tracts, but certain portions, espe¬ 
cially in the neighbourhood of Ramala and Sup in the north, 
are liable to damage from floods in wet seasons. A good deal 
has been done, however, to prevent this by the canal authorities 
by means of drains and by correcting the alignment of the dis¬ 
tributaries and channels. In ordinary seasons, however, excel¬ 
lent crops are raised everywhere. Except for seven villages 
along the Kirsani, where the land contains a large amount of 
sand and the surface is broken by ravines, the soil of the par¬ 
gana is a rich dark loam of exceeding fertility. There is a 
depressed area in the south-west of the pargana which comprises 
six villages and extends northwards in a less marked degree. 

The total area of the pargana is 48,724 acres or 76 square 
miles. Of this as much as 42,235 acres or 86 per cent, are culti¬ 
vated, while only 2,40fl acres are barren. The grove area is small, 
amounting to only 468 acres or less than one per cent. It will 


• Appendix, Table XVI. 
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thus appear that the pargana is very fully developed, as very 
little land remains which could possibly be brought under the 
plough, and even this consists of very poor sandy soil which, for 
practical purposes, is beyond the reach of cultivation. About 30 
per cent., or 15,808 acres, of the cultivated area bears a double 
crop. The chief staples are juar, maize, and rice in the kharift 
with a very large amount of sugarcane and a fair proportion of 
cotton. In the rahi wheat very largely predominates, followed 
by gram and peas. These constitute the bulk of the harvest, 
and the area under garden crops is very small. 

Means of irrigation are abundant. In the year of settle¬ 
ment as much as 33,984 acres were artificially watered, but the 
area varies, of course, with the nature of the rainfall of each 
year. In 1308 fasli, the irrigated area was in all 22,123 acres, 
of which 19,203 acres was from canals, 2,849 acres from wells, 
and 71 acres from other sources. The capabilities of the pargana 
for well irrigation are excellent, but many wells fell into disuse 
after the construction of the canal. 

The revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 1,60,935, being 
at the rate of Rs. 3'14-8 per acre of cultivation, the highest 
incidence in the district. The demand fixed by Mr. Plowden 
in 1840 was Rs. 1,07,478, and this rose to Rs. 1,15,400 at 
Mr. Forbes’ settlement of 1866. The present enhancement is 
therefore at the rate of 28’8 per cent., and is calculated at 48*35 
per cent, of the net assets. The pargana consists of 52 villages 
in all, and of these 21 are absolutely of the first class. They are 
free from waterlogging and lightness of soil and all difficulties 
about irrigation. Of the remainder, four villages along the 
Kirsani are physically precarious and were classed separately at 
the settlement. The intermediate circle of 26 villages consist 
of the remaining villages in the neighbourhood of the 
Kiraani, the villages in the depression in the south-west corner 
referred to above, and a few villages in the centre of the 
pargana which are marked by a belt of lighter soil. The rents 
vary according to these three circles; they are everywhere 
high, ranging from Rs. 9-6-4 to Rs, 6 per acre in the first 
circle, and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 2-6*4 per acre in the precari<n]is 
villages. 
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The commonest tenure is bhaiyachara, which prevails over 
nearly 66 per cent, of the whole area. Next comes joint zamin- 
dari with nearly 20 per cent., and imperfect pattidari with 
somewhat over nine per cent. There is very lictle single zamin- 
dari, and still leas perfact pattidari; more than half the pargana 
belongs to the Jats, whose tenure is almost exclusively bhai¬ 
yachara. The Nawabs of Sardhana hold six villages and a few 
shares : the remnant of the Begam’s estate and a few mahals 
belong to the Puech family. The remaining landholders are 
chiefly Brahmans, Musalmans and Saraugis. The zamindars 
are the chief cultivators also, and till nearly half the land 
themselves. Occupancy tenants are comparatively scarce holding 
6,248 acres only. The Jats come first, both in numbers and 
excellence. The Rawas are equally good cultivators, but are 
only found in a few villages. Chamars are numerous and are 
hard-working husbandmen. Of the rest, who are of all castes, 
the chief are Brahmans, Gujars, Musalmans and Ahirs. 

The total population of the pargana in 1901 numbered 
68,035 persons, ot whom 37,198 were males and 30,837 females. 
Classified according to religions there were 52,053 Hindus, 13,066 
Musalmans and 2,916 others, chiefly Saraugi Jains. In 1872 
the total was 56,240, rising to 59,169 in 1881 and 59,828 in 
1891. 

The largest place in the pargana is the town of Baraut, which 
is a large exporting centre for grain. Many of the villages are 
of large size, the chief being Baoli, Bijraul and Asara, each of 
which are separately mentioned. Means of communication are 
poor, none of the roads being metalled, except within the limits 
of the Baraut notified area. An unmetalled road leads from 
Bdghpat to Baraut and on through Asara in the north toKandhla 
in Muzaffarnagar. From Baraut a road goes east to Binauli, 
where it divides into two, one going to Sardhana and the other 
to Meerut. On the west two small roads run from Baraut to 
Kutana and Chaprauli, 

BARNAWA, Pargana Barnawa, Tahail Sardhana. 

This village, which gives its name to the pargana, lies in 
latitude 29° 7' north and longitude 77° 26' east, on, the-right bank 

27 MT. 
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of the Hindan river just about its junction with the Kirsani. 
It stands on a raised site on the sandy bank above the Hindan, 
whiph is cut up by many ravines. Through it passess the road 
from Binauli and Baraut, the distance to Sardhana being eleven 
miles and to Meerut 19 miles. The bed of the river is broad and 
sandy and is free from quicksands. The place contains several 
masonry wells, but the drinking water within the town is 
brackish and bad. The place is now in a decaying state. The 
population at the last census numbered 2,641 persons, of whom 
1,020 were Hindus, 1,363 Musalmans and 258 Jains. It was 
formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, but the operations 
of the Act have been recently withdrawn. The place is said to 
have been founded by Raja Ahibaran at a very early period. 
According to one tradition it was an outlying fortress of 
Hastinapur. To the south of the town there is a khera known 
as the Lakha Mandap, about 100 feet high and 30 acres in 
extent. Some say that this was the real scene of the attempt to 
burn the Pandavas in the house made of wax, which the Maha- 
bharata places at V^randvata.* On the top of this khera there are 
•dargahs of Badr-ud din Shah and Shah Ala-ud-din or Makhdum 
Shah, built in 1062 Hijri, as recorded in two inscriptions. In 
one of the walls of the dargahs of Makhdum Shah there is an old 
Sanskrit inscription which is unfortunately defaced ; it belongs 
no doubt originally to the old Hindu temple destroyed by the 
Musalmans. There are also numerous tombs belonging to the 
family of the proprietors of Sheikhupur. Over the door of the 
maq.bara of Pir Sarwar there is a long Persian inscription, dated 
948 Hijri, engraved on nine marble slabs which have been 
taken from the shrine of Badr-ud-din Shah. A religious fair is 
held here annually in the hot weather, and is known as the Mela 
Urs Chishti Ala-ud-din. 

Barnawa was the headquarters of a tahsll of the Begam 
Somru, and at her death was made subsidiary to Baraut and 
after that to Sardhana. The fort belonging to the Begam was 
sold by Government about 30 years ago ; it was built about 1802 
of burnt brick. The place at one time belonged to the Tagas, but 
now Moghuls and Afghans also have a share. 


• Vide eujpra, p* 146. 
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BARN AW A Pargana, Tahsil GhAziabad. 

This pargana forms the western half of the tahsil, being 
separated by the rivier Hindan from pargana Sardhana, which 
with Meerut forms the eastern boundary. To the north lies the 
Muzafifarnagar district, to the west Baraut pargana, and to the 
south pargana Bdghpat. The Hindan is joined by the Kirsani a 
little below the village of Barnawa. This stream for some 
distance forms the boundary between this pargana and Baraut, 
and then turning in a south-easterly direction divides the pargana 
into two portions traversing its whole breadth. Both these rivers 
are fringed with ravines throughout their course, and the 
northern portion is further intersected by a small stream called 
the Banganga and by a line of depression which terminates in 
a series of ravines before joining the Hindan. In spite of this, 
however, the tract consists for the most part of large and flourish¬ 
ing villages. The greater part of this northern portion is taken 
up by the Chaugaon, a tract consisting of four enormous villages, 
Tikri, Nirpura, Daha and Doghat. To the south of the Kirsani 
the land is more level, and some of the villages are as good as 
any in Sardhana, although, generally speaking, the northern 
villages are perhaps superior. The kh^dir of the two rivers is 
narrow and poor, the soil being sandy and in some cases injured 
by reh. Between the khddir and uplands lie a wider belt of 
broken ground occupied chiefly by village sites. 

The total area of the pargana is 72,886 acres or nearly 114 
square miles. Of this 58,256 acres or 79 per cent, are cultivated, 
while 7,656 acres are barren, being either covered with water 
or too poor and sandy to admit of cultivation, or else occupied by 
village sites. In ordinary years the rabi and hharif harvests 
cover approximately an equal area, while about 20 per cent, 
bears a double crop. The principal staples in the rahi are 
wheat, gram and peas, which cover almost the entire sown area, 
while in the kharif juar largely predominates, followed by 
sugarcane and a small proportion of maize, cotton and rice. 
The tract north of the Kirsani is beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation and consequently wells are more numerous here than 
in Sardhana. The total irrigated area in 1308 fasli was 12,658 
acres, of which 9,591 acres were watered from wells, while 2,948. 
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acres from canal and 114 acres from other sources. Unprotected 
wells can be sunk almost everywhere, but they have been to 
some extent replaced by masonry wells, which are more remu¬ 
nerative. The canal water is brought from the Eastern Jumna 
canal in Baraut pargana and is only available for a few vil¬ 
lages. 

The revenue now stands at Rs. 1,72,615, being at the rate of 
Rs, 3*‘l-4 per acre of cultivation, and calculated at 47*91 per 
cent, of the neb assets. Like Srrdhana, the pargana formed 
a portion of the estate of Begam Somru, an account of whose 
administration is given in the article on that pargana. At 
Mr. Plowden's settlement of 1840 the demand was Rs. 1,20,795, 
which was increased in 1866 to Rs. 1,28,950, the present 
enhancement being as much as 33*5 per cent. Rents in this 
pargana range considerably higher than in Sardhana, apparently 
owing to competition. Tiie average rental for tenants-at-will 
varies from Rs. 17-1-3 per acre of the best land to Rs. 3-7-11 
per acre of the worst bhur. Almost the whole pargana is held on 
bhaiyachara tenure; there are seven small estates held in single 
zamindari, but the other forms of tenure are almost unknown. 
The Jats are the owners of the Chaugaon and the greater 
part of the remainder. In the south a few villages belong 
to Rawas, while there are one or two Tagas, Musalmans, Gujars 
and Rajputs. The only zamindari villages are those which were 
confiscated for rebellion during the mutiny. The village pro¬ 
prietors are also the chief cultivators, the Jats coming easily 
first; following them are Brahmans, Rajputs, Ohamars, Kabars, 
Musalmans and Tagas. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census 
numbered. 80,610 persons, of whom 43,145 were males and' 
37,465 females. Classified according to religions there were 
63,820 Hindus, 12,322 Musalmans and 4,468 others, nearly all of 
whom are Saraugi Jains. In 1872 the total was 64,997 souls, 
which shows an extremely rapid development during the last 
thirty years. There is no town, ^properly speaking, in the 
pargana, but the number of large villages is surprising. Taken 
in order of population, the most important are the four villages 
of the Chaugaon, Bamnauli, Bijwara, Ranchhar and Barnawa. 
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The pargana is very poorly provided with means of communica¬ 
tion, as it has neither railway nor metalled road. Two 
unmetalled roads lead from Sardhana and Meerut to Binauli, 
where they unite and continue west to Baraut, but with this 
exception the only other road in the pargana is that from 
Meerut to Shamli in Muzaffarnagar, which just touches the 
extreme north-eastern corner. 


BEGAMABAD, Pargana Jalalabad, Tahsil GhAziabad. 

A small town on the metalled road from Meerut to Dehli, 
situated in latitude 28° 50' north and longitude 77° 35' east, at 
a distance of 28 miles from Dehli and 14 miles from Meerut. 
A cross-road leading from Baleni to Hapur passes through 
the town. There is a station here on the North-Western Rail¬ 
way which runs parallel to the Dehli road. It contains a 
population of 3,181 inhabitants, according to the returns of the 
1901 census. Of these 2,699 were Hindus, 454 Musalmans and 
28 Aryas. It possesses a first class police station, post and 
telegraph offices, an inspection bungalow, school, baz^r, and 
a large military encamping ground near the railway station. 
The town was till recently administered under Act XX of 1856. 
It was founded by one Nawab Zafar Ali, who purchased the site. 
The place was subsequently obtained by Jats, who built a second 
village to the east of Zafar All’s site and called it Budhana. 
From the Jats the lands passed into the hands of a lady of 
the Dehli royal family, who called the place Begamabad. There 
is a temple built by Rani Bala B li of Gwalior and the ruins of 
a fine mosquj erected by Zafar Ali just outside the town. The 
place now belongs to a body of Jats, who hold it on bhaiyaohara 
tenure. 


BIJRAUL, Pargana Baraut, Tahsil BAghpat. 

A large village, situated in 29° 7'north latitude and 77° 19' 
east longitude, on the eastern borders of the pargana, about 
four miles north-east of Baraut and 27 miles from Meerut. The, 
village lands are watered from the Bijwara and Kishanpur 
rajbahas of the Jumna canal. Two miles to the south of Bijraul 
runs the road from Sardhana to Baraut. It contained in 1901 a 
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population of 4,079 persons, of whom 561 were Musalmans and 
212 Jains. The Afghan family of Sardhana are theTargest share¬ 
holders. At the time of the mutiny more than half the village 
belonged to Sah Mai, the notorious Jat rebel, and his adherents. 
This property was confiscated and purchased by Jan Fishan 
Khan, Afghan of Sardhana, and Nawab Muzafiar Ali of Dehli. 
There is a primary school in the village. Reference will be 
found in Chapter V to the doings of Sah Mai and his Jats 
during the mutiny. Their action resulted in the confiscation of 
Baoli and several other villages besiJes Bijraul, and they were 
the only members of the Jat caste that took a decidedly active 
part against the British Government. 

BIJWARA, Pargana Barnawa, TahM Sardhana 
A large village in the south-west of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 29® 5' north and longitude 77° 23' east, a short distance 
south of the road from Sardhana to Baraut, three miles south¬ 
west from Binauli and 23 miles from Meerut. It contains a 
population of 3,961 persons, most of whom are Jats, It is said 
to be over 500 years old and belonged to Jats, but they sided 
with Sah Mai of Bijraul, and after the mutiny it was confis¬ 
cated and bestowed by Government on Wilayat Husain Khan, 
son of Taj-ud-din Hasan Khan, wazir of the Nawab of Lucknow. 
It now belongs to Musammat Amin-un-nisa, the daughter of 
Wilayat Husain Khan, who resides in Karbala in Arabia. The 
management is in the hands of her agent. There is a primary 
school in the village. The lands are watered by the Bijwara 
and Baraut distributaries of the Jumna canal, which unite to the 
south-east of the village; close to the junction is an inspection 
bungal o w. 

BINAULI, Pargana Barnawa, Tahsil Sardhana. 

A small town, in latitude 29° 6' north and longitude 77° 25' 
east, on the road from Sardhana to Baraut, which is here joined 
by another unmetalled road from Meerut, which lies at a 
distance of 19 miles. It stands on the high land above the 
Hindan river west of the point of junction with the Kirsani. 
The soil is sandy with an admixture of clay. It contained in 
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1901 a population of 2,436 persons, of whom 1,626 were Hindus, 
306 Musalmans and 504 Jains; the latter are Saraugi Banias and 
are the chief residents. It possesses a third class police station, 
a post office and a school. The polif’e station is located in the 
sarai, a bri k-built structure which was erected about 180 years 
ago with a fine red brick entrance gateway. The town was 
formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, but the operations 
of the Act have recently been withdrawn. 


CHANDLAWAD, Pargana Kithor, Tahsil Mawana. 

Chandlawad or Mahalwala is a village in the south of the 
pargana whose lands adjoin those of Kithor and ShdhjahSnpur. 
It lies, in latitude28*^53' northand longitude 77^ 59'east, about 
two miles north-east of Kithor and 17 miles from Meerut by the 
metalled road to Garhmuktesar. To the*west of the village 
runs the Fatehgarh branch of the Ganges canal. A market is 
held here on Wednesdays in each week. The population in 
1901 numbered 2,632 persons, of whom 463 were Musalmans 
and 68 Aryas. The Hindus are mostly Tagas, who are the 
proprietors. The name Mahalwa is derived from the palace or 
mahal built by the diwan of the Gujar Raja, Nain Singh of 
Parichhatgarh. There is a Government village school here. 


CHAPRAULI, Pargana Chaprauli, Tahsil Baghpat. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village on the unme- 
telled road from Baraut to Tanda, situated, in 29° 12' north 
latitudeand 77^11' east longitude, at a distance of 35 miles from 
Meerut. It consists of five pattis Dhaknausya, Chandoian, 
Dhadan-Tilwara, Bhaudla and JagmaUn* The bazar consists of 
two narrow unmetalled streets which cross one another at right 
angles to form a chauk. There is also a small row of shops 
called the Naya Bazdr, and a small market place and sarai. The 
site is fairly raised and the natural drainage is good. On the 
west the village land slope down to the bed of the Jumna. 
Chaprauli is a rising place with a considerable export trade in 
wheat and sugar, which has considerably increased of late years. 
The market day is Tuesday. There is a third class police station 
here and also a post office and village school. The population in 
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1901 numbered 7,058 persons, of whom 5,532 were Hindus, 
1,043 Musalmans and 483 Jains, Sikhs and Christians. Jats 
own the place and are the most numerous inhabitants. The 
Jains are Saraugi Banias and are people of some wealth, but 
the inhabitants are generally quarrelsome and intriguing. The 
Jats are said to have colonized the place about 1100 years ago. 
At a more recent period they received amongst them the Jats of 
Mirpur, who had been almost ruined by the incursions of the 
Sikhs, and since then the town has increased in numbers and 
prosperity. It is now administered under Act XX of 1856, and 
in 1901 the income from all sources, including a balance of 
Rs. 601 from the preceding year, amounted to Rs. 2,781. There 
were 2,223 houses in the town, of which 1,275 were assessed, the 
income from the house-tax being Rs. 1,389, with an incidence of 
Re. 1-1-7 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-10 per head of popula¬ 
tion. The expenditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 2,160, 
of which Rs. 595 were devoted to the up-keep of the police, a 
force consisting of eleven men of all grades, Rs. 600 to conser¬ 
vancy and Rs, 693 to local improvements. 

CHAPRAULI Fargana, Tahsil BAghpat. 

This pargana occupies the extreme north-western corner of 
the district, being bounded on the west by the Jumna and on the 
north by the Muzaffarnagar district. To the east lies Baraut and 
to the south Kutana. It has a total area of 38,384 acres or 58 
square miles. With the exception of five villages lying along 
the Jumna on the edge of the high cliff above the river where 
the soil is sandy and poor, the entire pargana consists of a rich 
black loam of great fertility which produces fine crops of wheat 
and sugarcane. Along the eastern boundary passes the Eastern 
Jumna canal from which numerous distributaries traverse almost 
the whole area. The land under cultivation in 1308 fasli 
amounted to 30,317 acres or 79 per cent, of the whole, and of the 
remainder 2,296 acres are classed as barren. It will thus be 
seen that there is very little room for further development. In 
the same year 16,668 acres were irrigated, of which 14,614 acres 
were watered from the canal, 2,017 acres from wells and 37 acres 
from other sources. In the year of settlement, when the rainfall 
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wa« somewhat deficient, almost the whole cultivated atea was 
irrigated. The pargana is thus secure against a failure of the 
rains, and the only complaints made by the cultivators iu this 
portion of the district is the uncertainty of the canal water 
supply. If necessary, unprotected wells can be dug almost 
everywhere and the water is close to the surface. In this pargana 
the rabi is the principal harvest and is composed almost entirely 
of wheat, gram and peas. In the kharif sugarcane takes the 
lead, followed by juar, rice, cotton and maize. 

The revenue of the pargana, as fixed at the recent 
settlement, stands at Rs. 1,09,088, with an incidence of Bs. 3*14-3 
per acre of cultivation—a rate that is only second to that of 
Baraut. At the settlement of 1840 the demand was Rs. 82,801, 
rising to Rs. 80,725 in 1866. The percentage of enhancement 
at the recent settlement is thus 23*27 per cent.—a fact which 
amply demonstrates the mistake made by Mr. Glyn in 1829, who 
recommended this pargana for a permanent settlement. As 
early as 1840 Sir H. M. Elliot found it possible to increase the 
revenue by Rs. 12,106 or 25 per cent. 

Bents range very high in this pargana, the average 
recorded rental being Rs. 8-10-7 per acre. There are 22 villages 
in the pargana and of these nine are absolutely first class and free 
from all defects. The remainder consists of villages with a 
lighter soil above the Jumna or of low-lying villages in the 
interior. Almost the whole pargana belongs to the Jats, who 
cultivate nearly two-thirds themselves. Next to them come 
Musalmans, Chamars and Brahmans, the first-named being 
chiefly converted Jats. The tenure is almost exclusively bhaiya- 
chara, over 90 per cent, being thus held. There are five small 
properties held in single zamindari tenure. 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
numberepd 45,745 persons, of whom 24,687 were males and 21,058 
females. Classified according to religions there are 36,179 
Hindus, 7,710 Musalmans, and 1,849 others, Jains, Aryas, Sikhs 
and Christians# There has been a very large increase during the 
last forty years, for in 1872 the total was 37,976 persons, rising 
to 39,709 petsons in 1881. The villages, though few in number, 
are meetly very large. Cbaprauli is a considerable tewo^ while 
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Kirthal, Lumb, Ramala, Bithaura and Kuri all have very large 
populations. The chief bazdr is at Chaprauli, which is an 
important exporting centre for grain. There are several small 
•bazdrs in the larger villages. The parganais very destitute of 
roads. From Baraut an unmetalled road leads to ChaprauU and 
Tanda, a village in the extreme north-west, which was formerly 
the headquarters of a small pargana that was added to Cbaprauli 
in 1841, Another unmetalled road connects Tanda with Kirthal 
passing through Lumb. On the eastern side of the canal runs 
the road from Baraut to Eandhla passing through Kama la and 
skirting the extreme boundary of the pargana. The only post 
office is at Cbaprauli. Canal inspection bungalows have been 
erected at Cbaprauli and Hilalpur. 


CHHUR, Pargana and Tahsil SaRdhama. 

A large village, in latitude 29*^ 11' north and longitude 77® 
33' eastj, at a distance of somewhat over four miles north-west of 
Sardhaia on the road to Shamli and adjoining Malhera on the 
east. It is an unimportant place save for the size of its popula* 
tion, which in 1901 numbered 4,014 persons, of whom 3,108 were 
Hindus, 763 Musalmans and 143 Jains. It belongs to a large 
body of Jats, who hold the village in bhaiyachara tenure. The 
village has rather suffered than benefited by the construction of 
the canal, for the wells have been supplanted and the water- 
supply.is insufficient. In consequence a large reduction had 
to be made in the revenue of the village by Mr. Porter in his 
settlement of 1868. There is a Government primary school in 
the village. 


DABATHUA, Pargana and Tahsil Sabdhana. 

A village, in latitude 29® 5' north and longitude 77® 88' 
east, on the main road from Meerut to Sardhana, at a distance of 
nine miles from the district headquarters. Through the village 
lands, a mile l^est of the main site, passes the Ganges canal. It 
is a welhto-do place with a considerable sugar trade carried on 
by the mahajans of the village, and large quantities of sugar are 
refined here. The population in 1901 was 3|083 persons, of 
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whom 190 were Musalmans^ and 69 Jains. The village belongs 
to Jats, who are the most numerous inhabitants. It was 
founded by some Saiyids more than 600 years ago. A deserted, 
site, known as Khera Chauhan, was peopled by the Saiyids with 
Chauhans, but the colony disappeared about 400 years ago. 
Then came the Gujars, and after them the Jats, who appropriated 
both the small villages whose site is now marked by the khera 
and the parent village as well. There is a village school here. 


DADRI, Pargana and Tahsll Meerut. 

A village in the extreme north of the pargana on the west 
side df the road from Meerut to Saharanpur, situated, in latitude 
29° 13' north and longitude 77° 43' east, at a distance of 16 
miles north from Meerut. contains'an outpost of the Daurala 
police station and has a population of 1,832 persons, of whom 
127 are Musalmans and 34 Sikhs. Gujars are the prevail¬ 
ing Hindu caste. The place was formerly one of the residences 
of RajaNain Singh, through the site of whose fort the railway 
now runs. The village is irrigated by the Daurala distributary 
of the Gauges canal. There is a Government school here. 


DAHA, Pargana Barnawa, Tahsil SaRDHana. 

A large village in the north of the pargana at a distance 
of about 23 miles from Meerut and seven miles from Binauli. 
It contains a third class police station, a district post office and 
a school. The population of the place at the census of 1901 
numbered 4,137 persons of whom 3,079 were Hindus, 627 
Musalmans and 431Jaind. Jats form the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion and are said to have resided here for over 700 years. They 
have always been a troublesome and aggressive race and are 
credited with many acts of violence, among which was the 
destruction of Talibpur some 200 years ago. Daha was con¬ 
fiscated after the mutiny and held in direct management for 15 
or 16 years. In 1875 it was sold to the old zamindars for ten 
times the sum paid as revenue by them. This amounted to Rs. 
80,000, the revenue being then fixed at Rs. 8,000. Daha is one 
of the four enormous Jat villages in the northern half of the 
pargana that are collectively known as the Chaugaon. It stands, 
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in Utitude 29^ 7^ narth and longitude 77^ 25' eaal^ on a simI) 
uametalled road that runs from Banehhar en the Eirsani ta 
join the Shanxli road at Bitaoda in Musaffamagar. 


DASNA, Pargana Dasna, Tahail OniziABAD. 

The pargana capital it a small town situated, in latitude 
28® 41' north and longitude 77® 31' east, to the south of the 
metalled road from Qh^ziabad to Hapur and Oarhmukhtesar, 
at a distance of six miles from Ghdziabad and 23 miles from 
Meerut. A branch road takes off close to Dasna leading to 
Phaulana and joins the road from Meerut and Hapur to 
Bulandshahr at Qulaothi. Two miles to the east flows the 
Ganges canal, and the lands of Dasna are irrigated by a channel 
from the right Dasna distributary! The town is said to have 
been founded by Raja Salarsi, a Rajput in the days of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. It was ravaged in 1760 in the great irruption of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, who pulled down the large fort. A reli¬ 
gious fair is held [here at the Muharram in honour of Sheikh 
Allahdiya Makhdum Shah Wilayat. Another small fair takes 
place here twice a year at the temple of Debi, The town 
contains a post oflBce, a canal bungalow and a school. At the 
adjoining village of Masuri, two miles to the north-east, there is 
a large indigo factory belonging to Mr. Michel, who owns 
much of the land in the neighbourhood, and has constructed 
a metalled road leading from the factory to the GhAziabad- 
Hapui: main road. A Roman Catholic Mission was started 
here a few years ago. 

Dasna is a decaying town, the houses being in a ruinous 
condition and the population dwindling. The number of 
inhabitants in 1901 was 4,750, of whom 2,159 were Hindus, 
2,531 Musalmans and 60 Jains and Christians. In 1872 the 
population was 5,605. The town is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, and in 1901 there were 695 houses assessed out. of a 
total of 1,110. The house-tax yielded Rs. 1,044 with an inoid-^ 
ence of Re. 1-8-1 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-0 per bead of 
population. The total income, including a balance of Rs. 1641 
from the preceding year, was Rs. 1,290. The expenditure 
for the same year was Rs.; 1,097, of which Rs. 597 were, devoted 
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to the up^keep of the town police, consisting of a force of ton men 
of all gradee, and Rs. 240 to conservancy. 

DASNA Pargana^ Tahail GhAziabad. 

This pargsna lies along the southern borders of the district^ 
between Hapnr on the east and Loni on the west. To the nortb 
lies the pargana of Jalalabad, and to the south the district of 
Bulandshahr. It has a total area of 868,488 acres or 187 square 
miles. The surface of the pargana is somewhat uneven. Along 
the Loni border and in the neighbourhood of the town of GhiSzi- 
abad the land lies high overlooking the Hindan. Between 
this high belt and the Ganges canal, which divides the pargana 
into two almost equal portions, there is a marked depression 
with a large uncultivated area in the neighbourhood of Dasna 
town and a few of the adjacent villages. Beyond this there is a 
higher strip of land along which the canal has been carried. To 
the east of the oanal there is another more extensive depression, 
which terminates in the rising land along the eastern border 
in the direction of Hapur. This large depression on the east is a 
continuation of that which traverses the whole district begin¬ 
ning in the south-east corner of pargana Sardhana. The tract is 
peculiarly liable to damage from saturation, and in fact there 
has been a considerable amount of deterioration during the 
last thirty years. The remainder of the pargana calls for a little 
remark. There is very little bhur and most of the villages are of 
a good quality. The soil consists for the most part of a firm 
clay, which though fertile when watered is almost unworkable 
when dry ; but as a matter of fact the heavier soils are with very 
few exceptions all irrigable. Dasna has aptly been described as 
a good pargana badly situated. Of the total area 63,640 acres or 
78 per cent., were cultivated in 1308 fasli, which shows a 
considerable increase during a few years that have elapsed since 
the settlement. The barren area, however^ is considerable,, 
amounting to 18,818 acres. The principal harvest is the rabi^ 
while 26,418 acres bear a double crop. The chief staples are 
wheat* gram, peas and barley, with a fair proportion of garden 
cultivation in tberoht, and juar, maize, cotton and indigo in the 
kharif. Xbe sugarcaaC' area is unusually small although the 
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soil appears admirably adapted for this crop; the apparent 
reason is that indigo is of more than usual importance in this 
pargana. There is a very large factory at Masuri near Dasna 
belonging to Mr. Michel, and many smaller factories owned 
by zamindars. The pargana has ample means of irrigation, 
owing in great part to the presence of the canal, but also to the 
ease with which unprotected wells can be dug everywhere. In 
1308 the irrigated area amounted to 25,377 acres, of which 
18,802 acres were watered from canal, 6,425 acres from wells 
and 172 acres from other sources. In the year of settlement the 
irrigated area was very much larger in this pargana, extending 
to three-quarters of the cultivation, which shows that the 
pargana is practically secure against drought; for besides the 
canal the number of masonry wells has very much increased 
of late years. 

The revenue now stands at Rs. 1,63,460, being at the rate 
of Rs. 2-12-3 per acre of cultivation and calculated at 46*79 per 
cent of the net assets. At the settlement of 1840 the demand 
was Rs. 97,163, rising to Rs. 1,23,050 at Mr. Forbes* settlement 
of 1866. The enhancement obtained at the recent assessment 
was 29*95iper cent. Rents range from Rs. 9-0-lQ to Rs. 7-3-7 
per acre in the case of tenants-at-will, but are considerably lower 
for occupancy tenants. As elsewhere the bulk of the pargana is 
held on bhaiyachara tenure, but there is a considerable amount 
of imperfect pattidari and joint zamindari holdings. Among 
the zamindars there are several large proprietors. Mr. Michel of 
Masuri till recently held nine villages, including some of the best 
in the pargana, but they have now been taken possession of by 
Mr. Jackson of Lucknow under the terms of a mortgage. The 
estate of the Skinner family of Bulandshahr has shares in four¬ 
teen villages, while a considerable amount of land belongs to the 
Banias of Dehra. Of the smaller proprietors the Rajputs are 
far the most important; they held nearly the whole pargana^ 
east of the canal, with the exception of the zamindari villages. 
Along the western border we find Jats and Ahirs, while there 
are a few Tagas on the eastern boundary. The remainder belonga 
to Qujars, Saiyids, Pathans and Kayasths. The Rajputs are 
chiefly Qahlots, but there are some nuod)ers .of Fundirs. and 
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Tomars, The proprietors themselves are the chief cultivators. 
Formerly the Rajputs held the greater part of the land in this 
pargana and were once zamindars where they are now merely 
tenants. The cause of this was their rebellion during the mutiny 
and the consequent confiscation of their estates. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num* 
bered 85,356 persons, of whom 45,145 were males and 40,211 
females. Hindus numbered 60,247, Musalmans 24,505, while 424 
of other religions, Aryas, Jains, Sikhs and Christians. The 
largest town in the pargana is the former municipality of Pilkhua; 
but their are many villages with large populations, the chief of 
which are Dasna (which is more of the nature of a townX 
Dhaulana, Dehra, Sapnawat and Bajhera, all of which are 
separately mentioned. The pargana is well provided with means 
of communication. Close to the eastern border is the great railway 
centre of Ghflziabad from which: the branch line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway runs eastwards through the pargana 
with stations at Dasna and Pilkhua, Parallel to this runs the 
metalled roadifrom Gh4ziabad to Qarmukhtesar, from which a 
branch line takes off near Dasna leading to Dehra, Dhaulana and 
Sapnawat, to join the metalled road from Hapur and Meerut to 
Bulandshahr. 

There are post oflBces at Pilkhua, Dasna, Dhaulana and 
Dehra and canal bungalows at Harsaun, Dahirpur, Dasna, Dehra 
and Karanpur, belonging to the Bulandshahr division of the 
Ganges canal. 

DAULA, Pargana and Tahail BianPAT. 

A large village lying in latitude 28® 58' north and longi-^ 
tude 77® 20' east, close to the metalled road from Meerut to 
Bighpat and about a quarter of a mile from the left bank of the 
Jumna canal from which it is irrigated. It lies at a distance 
of eight miles from Bfighpat and 24 miles from Meerut. A 
■branch road takes oiSF close to the village leading to Aminnagar 
and Sardhana. The village site is in the shape of an irregular 
square, about a quarter of a mile each way, narrowing to where 
it abuts on the road. The site is slightly raised towards the 
ceiitre and east# bat slopes away to the nqrth and soutbi large 
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ponds forming daring the rains. The village is surrounded by 
cultivation and groves, except to the west, where there is a 
stretch of barren waste. There are a few scattered clusters of 
houses, but these are unworthy of the name of hamlets. It 
contained in 1901 a population of 3,517 persons, of whom 1,026 
were Musalmans. The place has grown largely of late years, as 
in 1681 the total was 2,867 inhabitants. There is a weekly 
market here, a post office, a canal bungalow, and a village school. 
The village belongs to Rajputs, both Hindu and Muhammadan; 
the latter live in the eastern part of the village round their 
mosque, and the Hindus to the west, under the shadow of their 
temple to Mahadeo, which stands high up on the western edge 
of the village and is said to be 250 years old. In the south-east 
in the Bhangis* quarter, and down the centre from north to south 
runs the bazdr. There are several brick houses belonging to the 
zamindars, the chief of them being that of Chaudhri Amar Singh 
who states that his family came to Daula 800 years a go. Some of the 
landholders of the village rendered good assistance to the refugees 
from Debli and were rewarded with two confiscated villages. 

DAURALA, Pargana and Tahsil Meeuut. 

A large village, in latitude 28® 7' north and longitude 77® 
43' east, on the west of the road from Meerut to'Saharanpur, at 
a distance of nine miles from the former. It is situated in a 
highly-cultivated country, watered in every direction by the 
Ganges canal. A short distance north of the village there is a 
station on the North-Western Railway, which goes by the name of 
Sardhana Road, and from it a road leads west to Sardhana town. 
Daurala possesses a second class police station, a post office, a 
District Board bungalow, an upper primary school and a large 
military encamping ground, which is half a mile from the rail¬ 
way station. The village contained in 1901 a population of 
8,960 persons, of whom 898 were Musalmans and 84 Sikhs 
and Jains. Jats form the bulk of tlie Hindu population, and are 
the proprietors of this and four other villages. The village if 
held on bbaiysohara tenuroi and there are as many as 
cch-sharers. The lands are watered from the Daurala dtsirilmiary 
of the Ganges eaaalr 
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DEHRA, Pargana Dasna, Tahail GhAziabad, 

A large village on the road from Dasna to Dhaulana, situated, 
in 28® 38' north latitude and 77® 36' east longitude, at a distance 
of five miles from Dasna, three miles from Dhaulana and 25 
miles from Meerut. Through the middle of the village passes 
the Ganges canal. It contains a population of 3,209 persons, of 
whom 2,498 are Musalmans most of these are converted Pundir 
Rajputs, who own the greater part of the village, but a consider¬ 
able share belongs to Robert Skinner of Bulandahahr, a descendant 
of Colonel Skinner. There is a canal bungalow here and a bridge 
over the canal about half a mile to the north-west of the main 
site; and here are the head works of the Mat branch. 


DHAKAULI, Pargana and Tahail B^Cghpat. 

This village lies, in latitude 28® 54' north and longitude 77® 
23' east, to the north of the road from B^ghpat to Muradnagar, 
at a distance of 22 miles from Meerut and ten miles from B4gh- 
pat. The land is held by Jats, who are said to have settled here 
from across the Jumna. They are known as Sher Khani Jats, 
owing, it is said, to a title conferred on Sher Singh, a Jat, by one 
of the Mughal Emperors. The village site is located above the 
right bank of a small nala that runs into the Hindan river. 
It covers a considerable area, and in 1901 had a population of 
4,536 persons, of whom 3,878 were Hindus, 402 Musalmans and 
256 Aryas. There is a village school here. 

DHAULANA, Pargana Dasna, Tahail GhIziabad. 

A small town on the unmettalled branch road leading from 
Dasna to join the main road from Meerut and Hapur toBuland- 
shahr at Gulaothi. About two miles to the west of the village 
runs the Ganges canal. The place lies in latitude 28® 38' north 
and longitude 77® 39' east, at a distance of nine miles from Dasna 
and 25 miles from Meerut. It coutained in 1901 a population 
of 3,652 persons, of whom 2,357 were Hindus and 1,295 Musal* 
mans. The majority of the Hindus are Jats. The Khattris of 
Dhaulana hold a large portion of the village. The place con¬ 
tains a police station, post office and a primary Government school 
as well as an aided indigenous school. There is a fine temple 
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bere dedioated to Malan or Malandi Debi. At one time the peo¬ 
ple of Dhaulana used to worship at Nag]a Kashi, but about 60 
years ago a fight took place between the Thakurs of these two 
villages at the fair held in honour of Malandi, after which they 
built the present temple. The place was sacked by the Sikhs 
in 1780. Dhaulana is administered under Act XX of 1856, and 
in 1901 the income, including a balance of Rs. 160 from the pre¬ 
ceding year, amounted to Rs. 1,111. Out of 949 houses in the 
town 613 were assessed to taxation at the rate of Re. 1-4-4 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-3-8 per head of population. The expen¬ 
diture for the same year was Rs. 1,044, of which Rs. 400 were 
devoted to the up-keep of the police, Rs. 300 to local improve¬ 
ments and Rs. 264 to conservancy. 


DHAULRI, Pargana and Tahsil Mkerut. 

A large village in the south-west corner of the tahsU, situ¬ 
ated above the left bank of the Hindan river on the road from 
Baleni to Begamabad and Hapur, at a distance of 14 miles from 
Meerut. There is a pillar here of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, in latitude 28® 55' and longitude 77® 29', at an elevation 
of 780 feet above the sea. The village, which is also known 
as Easulpur-Dhaulri, contained in 1901 a population of 3,914 per¬ 
sons, of whom 2,428 were Musalmans ; the latter are mainly 
Saiyids (to whom the village belongs) and converted Rajputs. 
There is a post office here and a village school. 

DOQHAT, Pargana Barnawa, Tahsil Saedhaka. 

A very large village in the north of the pargana, at a dis¬ 
tance of seven miles from Barnawa and 26 miles from Meerut* 
It contains a population of 4,503 persons, of whom 3,519 are 
Hindus, 648 Musalmans and 396 Jains. The majority of the 
Hindus are Jats, to whom the village belongs. The place 
possesses some small local celebrity for its leather. There is a 
Government primary school here. Doghat, with Tikri, Deha 
and Nirpura, forms a portion of the Jat Chaugaon which oom- 
priaesmearly half the pargana. It lies in latitude 29® 12' north 
and longitude 77® 23' east. Daba is two miles to the east and 
Tikxi the same distance to .the north-west.. 
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DOTAI, Pargana Garhmuktesar, Tahail Hapctb. 

A large village, in latitude 28^ 47^ north and loogitude 
78® 4' east, on the west side of the main road from Qarhmuktegar 
to Meerut, at a distance of 25 miles from the latter and three 
miles from Qarhmuktesar. It containei in 1901 a population of 
3,597 persons, of whom 1,507 were Hindus *and 2,098 Musal- 
mans. Prior to the English occupation the village was given to 
one Radhe Krishan, a Brahman. The grant was subsequently 
revoked and the settlement made with the old zamindars of the 
village, who are Rajputs, most of them being Musalmans. They 
also hold some property in the neighbouring khddir. There is a 
Government sohool in the village. Markets are held here 
weekly. 


I^ARIDNAQAR, Pargana Jalalabad, Tahail Qhj^ziabad. 

A town situated in latitude 28® 46' north and longitude 
77® 41' east in the south-east of the pargana;it is connected by 
a small branch road with the unmetalled road from Baleni and 
Begamabad toHapur, at a distance of five miles north of Pilkhua 
and 16 miles from Meerut. The place was founded by Nawab 
Parid-ud-din Khan in the reign of Akbar in the middle of what 
was then a jungle. It had at the last census a population of 
5,620 p'ersons, of whom 2,811 were Musalmans. The place catt- 
tains a post office, a school and a small baz^r. The inhabittmts 
are for the most part Biluchis, Rajputs and Banias. A good 
deal of market gardening is carried in the neighbourhood. 
There are two main sites, Faridnagar and Hashampur, both of 
which have grown largely of late years, for in 1865 the popula¬ 
tion was 4,525 persons. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, and in 1801 the income of the place amounted tO 
Rs. 1,643, including a balance of Rs. 376 from the preceding 
year. Out of 1,464 houses in the town 738 were assessed, the 
incidence of taxation being Re. 1*7'5 per assessed houee* and 
Re. 0-3.6 per head of population. The expenditure for thesants 
year was Rs. 1,50T, of which Rs. 578 were devoted to local 
improvements, Rg^. 424 td the up«keep of the town poKco and 
Rh. 384 to conservancy. ^ ^ ^ 
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FARRUKHNAGAR, Pargana Loni, TahsU GhXziabad. 

This is a small town l 3 nng within the limits of the revenue 
village of Asalatpur on the high ground above the right bank of 
the Hindan river, which is here crossed by a ford, at a distance 
of 14 miles north-east of Dehli. It is situated in latitude 
28° 44' north and lengitude 77° 23' east. It contains a popula** 
tion according to the returns of 1901 census of 1,009 persons, 
of whom 170 are Musalmans and 41 Jains. Chamars are the 
most numerous caste. The village belongs to Banias, who also 
own other property in the neighbourhood. The town, though 
small and unimportant, is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
the income in 1901 being Rs. 887, inclusive of a balance of 
Rs. 340 from the preceding year. There are 450 houses in the 
town, of which 354 are assessed, with an incidence of Re, 1-2-9 
per assessed house and Re. 0-6-6 per head of population. The 
expenditure for the same year was Rs. 727, of which Rs. 350 
were devoted to local improvements and Rs. 240 to the up-keep 
of the town police. The place takes its present name from the 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar, who built a sarai here. 

QARHMUKTESAR, Pargana GarhmuktesaR, Tahsil Hapur. 

The capital of the pargana is situated in latitude 28° 47' 
north and longitude 78° 6' east, on the right bank of the 
Ganges. It is connected with Meerut by a metalled road 28 
miles in length. Another metalled road leads to Hapur, a dis¬ 
tance of 21 miles and Dehli, 58 miles. The Ganges iscrossed by a 
bridge-of-boats during the cold weather and a ferry in the rains. 
This ferry is in the charge of the Executive Engineer, and is 
leased to a contractor. Besides these roads there is the branch 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Moradabad to 
Oh&ziabad, with a station a short distance west of the town 
that was opened in 1900. The railway crosses the Ganges by a 
bridge of 11 spans and a total length of 2,332 feet, completed on 
the 11th of April, 1901. A small unmetalled road leads south 
to the town of Bahadurgarh.» 

The town stands on the high cliff of the Ganges, a few 
miles below its junction with the Burhganga,, and contains 
2,117 houses, many of which are built of bric&. The main baz^r 
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runs from west to east on either side of the Dehli road, and dips 
down suddenly as it approaches the khfidir of the Ganges. On 
the west there are four large sarais, and east of this there is 
an open space used as a grain market. The military encamping 
ground also lies to the west of the town, two miles from the 
river. The baz6r is lined with good shops, which towards the 
edge of the cliff are of two storeys and built of brick. The road 
is metalled and in places paved with brick, and on its descent 
to the Ganges has been carefully sloped away and a good brick- 
paved causeway constructed for the convenience of cart traffic. 
On either side of the main bai^r the houses are closely packed 
together and the lanes are narrow and unmetalled. The drain¬ 
age throughout is perfect, all the surplus water at once running 
off to the Ganges. The dispensary lies between the Brahman 
and Musalm^n quarters, on the edge of the ridge overlooking 
the khfidir. The police station stands to the north of the town. 
There is also a post office, cattle pound, school, and a ddk 
bungalow near the town, on the western outskirts. The Jami 
Masjid has already been mentioned in Chapter V. The site is 
sandy, but below the sand there is a good stratum of firm soil 
which admits of the construction of wells. The drinking-water 
is good and is found at a depth of from 30 to 50 feet below the 
surface^ The town is in character mainly agricultural, and the 
trade is of no great importance, except in timber and bamboos, 
which are rafted down the Ganges from the Dfin and Garhwal. 

The population of the town in 1901 numbered 7,616 persons, 
of whom 4,549 were males and 4,186 females. As might be 
expected, Hindus largely predominate, numbering 5,092, moat of 
them being Brahmans. There is, however, a considerable 
Muaalman element, amounting to 2,848 persons, which has to be 
taken into consideration: the head of the Muhammadans waa 
banged here for rebellion during the mutiny. Followers of 
other religions numbered 176, most of whom are Jains. In 
1847 the population was 7,168, rising to 8,781 im 1852, but 
decreasing in 1872 to 7,962 souls: from which it will appear 
that it is rather diminishing than stationary. Qarhmuktesar ia 
administered under Act XX of 1856, and in 1901 there wero 
l,133.bnufi68 assessed ta tafatioui yielding Bsa 1^912 witk an 
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incidence of Be. 142-0 per aseessed house and Be* 0-5-3 per head 
of population* The total income, including a balance of Bs. 223 
from the preceding year, was Rs. 3,527, of which Rs. 2,847 were 
expended, Rs. 1,240 being devoted to the up-keep of the town 
police force, numbering 20 men of all grades, and Be. 852 to 
conservancy. 

The place is said to have been a muhalla of Hastinapur, and 
frequent mention is marie of it in the Bhagavat Parana and in 
the Mahabharata. There was a very ancient fort here, which 
was repaired by Mir Bhawan, a Mahratta leader, and was in 
so good preservation at the beginning of British rule that only a 
very small expenditure was necessary to fit the place for a tahsll. 
Garhmuktesar is occasionally mentioned by the Persian his** 
torians as a garrison town. The name is derived from the great 
temple of Mukteswara Mahadeo, dedicated to the goddess Oanga^ 
There are four principal temples—two high, placed on the clifi^ 
and two lower down—in all of which Ganga, formed of white 
marble and clothed in brocade, is worshipped. .The one near the 
Meerut road contains the sacred well, with the waters of which 
every one must be washed before his sins are cleansed* ^ear 
this temple there are no less than eighty sati pillars, marking 
the spots where wives, in times not so far removed, gave up their 
lives on the funeral pyre of their departed husbands. The great 
fair is held on the day of the full moon of Kartik, when some 
200,000 pilgrims congregate here from all parts of the country^ 
Double this number assemble on the sixth and twelfth years, and 
even greater numbers each fortieth year. Fairs are also held on 
the Somwati am4was^ or the last day of the lunar month when it 
falls on a Monday; on the full moon of Baisakh; on the ninth 
diay of the light half of Jeth, and on certain other daya when 
certain planets are in Gonjunctii>n with certain others or with certain 
points of the zodiac. The chief object of these fairs is to enablia 
Hindtis to bathe in the Ganges on auspicious occasions,. The 
great fait is held on the banks of the river, the space oocupi^ 
being' divided into blocks, separated by wide passages^, with a 
broad street or bazfit running through the centre at right anglss 
to the passages* The pilgrima, who are mainly Jats and Gujaiia 
the disteiotsv witlk thein MiSto aiii 
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and lire in rough shelters jtnd tents on the eaad. It 
w^8 supposed that the opening of the railway would alter the 
character of the. fair, and that the long line of bullook-oarts with 
their loads of gaily-dressed women and their aocompaniment of 
solemn cultivators would be a thing of the past, but the experi¬ 
ence of the last two years has shown that the villager prefers the 
old way. The railway may enable pilgrims from more distant 
places to reach the Gauges at the auspicious hour, hut it offers no 
advantage to the ordinary villager, unless his home is very 
close to the line of rail. 

The expenses of the fair are met from a tax on carts and 
cattle and from the rents of shops. A small horse-fair used to be 
held, but it has languished of late years. Mules are brought in 
large numbers and there is some prospeob that a mule-fair will 
be regularly established. 

GABHMUETESAB Pargana, Tahsil HapuB, 

This pargana occupies the north-eastern portion of the tahsfl, 
extending inland from the Ganges to pargana Hapur on the 
west. To the north is pargana Kithor of the Mawana tahsil» 
and to the south pargana Futh. It has a total area of 71,150 
acres or 111 square miles. 

All along the Ganges there is a fringe of low-lying land or 
kh&dir, separated from the upland by a high cliff under which 
there is generally a depression with much swampy ground; near 
the river the surface is broken by many channels, separated by 
stretches of rough grass jungle, but the centre of the khAdir is 
high and open. Formerly a large amount was under cultivation 
hut the soil has very greatly deteriorated of late years owing 
to the great increase of reh. 

In the upland also the influence of the Ganges is apparent.’ 
It is a level plateau covered with a net work of ridges of sandy 
apil, the origin of which is due to the river. The larger of these 
strips of bhur enters the pargana about the middle of the north 
border and passes southwards west of the canal. Several other 
linep take off from the ravines, which stretch in an unbrokeii 
line from north to south, but these spurs are much narrower. The 
^ghest level is that jalopvg wbieb. Annpshehr hranohnf ihm 
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Ganges canal runs. To tbe west of this there is a sudden drop 
ending in a depression which extends frotn the sandy ridge of 
the canal to another tract of hhur which traverses the eastern 
border of Hapur pargana from north to south. 

Of the total area 49,616 acres or 69 per cent, were cultivated 
in 1308 fasli, the areas sown in the kharif and rahi harvests 
being approximately equal, while about 6,608 acres bore a double 
crop. The construction of the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges 
canal has revolutionized the condition of the pargana, bringing a 
large tract within the area of canal irrigation, so that Qarhmuk- 
tesar is now practically secure from the effects of drought, as are 
also the other parganaa lying along the banks of the Ganges. 
The actual irrigated area amounts to 12,864 acres, of which 11,150 
acres are watered from the canal, 1,599 acres from wells and 115 
acres from other sources. The natural result of the construction 
of the canal has been a decline in the well irrigation, but this 
method is still employed in some of the best villages lying in the 
centre of the pargana where the firm sub-soil renders their con¬ 
struction easy. Elsewhere, especially on the edge of the khfidir, 
irrigation is very difficult owing to the marked presence of sand. 
The principal crops are wheat, gram, peas and barley in the rahi 
and sugarcane, juar, maize, rice and cotton in the khari f. There 
has been a very large increase in the sugarcane during the last 
few years, and a corresponding decrease in cotton. Wheat has 
also increased to a considerable extent, but it cannot as yet be 
said to have wholly supplanted barley. 

The revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 89,950, being 
at the rate of Rs. 2-2-7 per acre of cultivation. There has been 
a large enhancement at the last revision, for in 1840 the demand 
was fixed at Rs. 48,896 and in 1866 at Rs. 58,880. A good deal 
of the pargana is held by communities of small proprietors. 
The Tagas are perhaps the most important, owing most of the 
tract north of the road to Meerut. The Pathans of Hasanpur in 
Moradabad hold three large villages, while the Jats of Mirpur 
in pargana Hapur have recently made large purchases in this 
pargana. There are several other Jat communities scattered 
about the tract; the remainder belongs ohiefiy to Rajputs 
who formerly were Qf great ikipor twee here. Their largest 
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settlement is at Dotai near Garhmuktesar, but these Rajputs are 
Musalmans. Tiie Jats are the principal cultivators, the bulk of 
the remainder consisting of Musalmans, Tagas and Gujars. 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1901 numbered 
58,742 persons, of whom 31,426 were males and 27,317 females. 
Classified according to religions there jvere 40,403 Hindus, 17,640 
Musalmans and 699 others, Aryas, Christians and Jains. In 
1872 the total was 46,913, and since that time there has been a 
constant and steady increase. The only town in the pargana is 
Garhmuktesar, which has a population of 7,616 persons. Next in 
point of size come the villages of Dotai and Baksar, which are 
separately mentioned. Besides these there are one or two consi¬ 
derable villages, such as Atseni, Wait and Datiana, where there is 
a small market. Up to 1819 Garhmuktesar was the head of a 
iahsll which in that year was transferred to Hapur, and included 
the parganas of Hapur, Ajrara, Sarawa, Bhojpur, Jalalabad and 
Garhmuktesar. In 1852 the number of villages was 118, reduced 
by transfers to 84 in 1853, and now amounting to 77. 

Garhmuktesar is well supplied with means of communication. 
From the chief town a metalled road runs to Meerut and to 
Hapur, uniting a short distance west of the pargana capital. 
Parallel to the Hapur road runs the branch line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway from Moradabad to Ghdziabad, with 
stations at Garhmuktesar and Baksar. A small unmetalled road 
runs south from Garhmuktesar to Bahadurgarh. There are 
post offices at Baksar and Garhmuktesar. Canal inspection 
Lungaluws are to be found at Baksar and Janupura. 

GHAZIABAD, Pargana LoNi, Tahsil GhAziabad. 

The tahsll headquarters is a flourishing town, situated in 
latitude 28® 40' north and longitude 77® 26' east, on the Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to Dehli, at a distance of about 14 
miles from Debli and 28 miles from Meerut, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road. A third metalled road leads to 
Hapur and Garhmuktesar, while a small unmetaJled road runs 
to Loni and B4ghpat,leaving the Grand Trunk Road at Jagaula. 
About two miles west of the town the road crosses the Hindan 
river by a bridge, and then passing through Shahdara crosses the 

30 MT. 
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Jumna by the railway bridge and enters Dehli by the Calcutta 
gate. 

Qbdziabad was founded in 1740 by the Wazir Qhazi>ud-din, 
son of Asaf Jah and brother of Salabat Jang, the ruler of the 
Deccan. It was at first known as Gh&zi>ud-dinnagar, but on the 
opening of the railway the name was shortened to Oh^ziabad. 
It was near here that in May, 1857, the small British force from 
Meerut successfully encountered the Dehli rebels who had come 
out to oppose them, as is recorded in Chapter V. 

Qhfiziabad rail way station is a junction for three different 
lines. The chief is the East Indian Railway from Calcutta to 
Dehli, which was opened in 1865. To the west of the town it 
is joined by the North-Western Railway from Meerut and Saha- 
ranpur, constructed in 1867, and a few years ago the branch line 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, known as the Morad- 
abad-Gh4ziabad line, was completed. 

The town comprises portions of the three villages of Jatwara, 
Kaila and Bhaunja. There are two main streets crossing one 
another at right angles with a gateway at the extremity of each. 
The first, which runs from east to west, is called the Purana baz^r, 
while that running from north to south is known as Naya bazdr, 
both being broad metalled ways, with masonry drains and good 
brick-built shops. The houses between the streets are closely 
packed together and divided by narrow lanes with some appear¬ 
ance of regularity. To the north-east is the brick-built sarai of 
the founder, Gh6zi-ud-din. The town of late years has spread 
considerably beyond its limits. The new portion is known as 
the Nai Abadi, and contains two markets known as Wright- 
ganj and Wyerganj, from the names of the two Collectors who 
founded them. To the east the village of Jatwara contains the 
cultivators of the Gh&ziabad lands, and there is a fine tank here 
with some good trees on its banks. At Kaila there is a second 
tank built by a Goshain, Kamta Bam, over 100 years ago. The 
sarai of Gh&zi-ud-din is a capacious building surrounded by 120 
rooms of masonry, adorned with pointed-arch fronts. In it are 
located the police station and the municipal hall. There is a 
mosque here, and five others elsewhere in the town. The chief 
Hindu temple is that of Dudheswar Nath, built about 200 years 
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ago. Near the station there are several barracks, bungalows, and 
houses belonging to the railway companies. 

The population of Ghaziabad at the last census numbered 
11,275 persons of whom 6,205 were males and 5,070 females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 7,228 Hindus, 3,595 
Musalmans, 250 Christians, 54 Jains and 148 others chiefly Aryas. 
In proof of the recent growth of the place it may be mentioned 
that in 1847 the total population was 5,112, and in 1872 it rose to 
7,365 inhabitants. Besides the police station, already mentioned, 
and the tahsll headquarters, Ghaziabad contains a post office, 
telegraph station, cattle pound, dispensary and a dfik bungalow. 
There is a military encamping ground close to the railway station, 
an upper primary school with 142 scholars on the rolls, aud six 
indigenous vernacular schools aided by the municipality. 

Ghdziabad is administered as a municipality under Act I of 
1900, with a board of twelve members, of whom nine are elected 
and two nominated by Government and one by the railway 
companies. The town is divided into three wards, each returning 
three members. The income is chiefly derived from an octroi 
tax on imports, the chief objects of taxation being articles of 
food and drink, piece-goods and building materials. The incidence 
of octroi, after deducting refunds, was Re. 0-13-0 per head of popu¬ 
lation, The total income in 1902 amounted to Rs. 28,453, inclusive 
ofabalanceofRs. 7,031 from the preceding year. Of this theoctroi 
tax contributed Rs. 1,875, while Rs. 753 were realized from the 
tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 537 from the revenues of markets 
and slaughter-houses. The total expenditure for the same year 
amounted to Rs. 13,975. of which Rs. 2,649 were devoted to con¬ 
servancy, Rs. 1,539 to the maintenance of the police, Rs, 3,188 to 
drainage aud public works and Rs. 2,898 to the cost of adminis¬ 
tration and collections. The town is well drained and generally 
healthy, but there is always a certain amount of fever, and the 
death-rate for the last year of record was as high as 43 per mille*^ 

GHAZIABAD Tahail. 

The tahsll oocupiios the south-western corner of the district 
and consists of the three parganas of Jalalabad, Loni and Dasna 
^For focthec details as to income and expenditure, vide Appendix, Table XVI, 
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each of which has been separately described in its capacity of a 
revenue sub-division, with a full account of its physical 
characteristics, revenue, agricultural and land tenures. The 
Ohfiziabad tahsil is administered as a sub-division of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district statl assisted 
by the tahslld^r, whose headquarters are at Ghdziabad. The 
tahsil contains the municipal town of Gh^ziabad, the uotihed 
areas of Pilkhua and Shahdara, while there are also several smaller 
towns, such as Muradnagar, Bcgaraabad,Dasna,Loni,Farrukhnagar 
and Faridnagar, which are adminisiered under Act XX of 1856, 
while all the larger villages having a population of over 2,600 
inhabitants have also been separately described. For the purposes 
of civil jurisdiction a munsif is stationed at Ghdziabad, who has 
also charge of the B^ghpat. tahsil and the Sikandarabad tahsil in 
the Bulandshahr district. There are police stations at Gh^ziabad, 
Shahdara, Pilkhua, Loni, Muradnagar, Begamabadaud Dhaulana, 
the circles of which are confined to tlie limits of the tahsil. 
Post offices are established at each of these places, and also at 
Jalalabad, Niwari, Dasna and Dehra. 

The tahsil is exceptionally well provided with means of com¬ 
munication. Through Shahdara and Ghdziabad runs the main 
line of the East Indian Railway, with stations at these two places 
while Ghfiziabad is also the terminus o( the North-Western Rail¬ 
way, which runs to Meerut and Saharanpur, on which there are 
stations at Muradnagar and Begamabad. From Gh&ziabad also 
runs the branch line of the Oudh and Rohilkand Railway to 
Moradabad, with stations at Dasna and Pilkhua. Parallel to 
these three lines of railway run metalled roads, the Grand Trunk 
Road from Dehli to Calcutta, the metalled road from Dehli to 
Meerut, and the road from Ghdziabad to Garhmuktesar. Besides 
these there are numerous unmetalled roads in the tahsil. The 
road from B6ghpat to Loni divides into two branches, leading to 
Shahdara and Gh^ziabad; from Muradnagar a road runs to 
B^ghpat through the large villages of Rauli and Surana; through 
Begamabad runs the road from Baleni to Hapur with a branch 
to Faridnagar; and from Dasna a road runs through Dchia, 
Dhaulana and Sapnawat to join themetailed road from Meerut to 
-Bulandshahr. There are District Board bungalows at Begamabad 
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and Ghfiziabad. Through the centre of the tahsll runs the main 
Ganges canal with inspection bungalows, at Niwari, Muradnagar, 
Ghiaspnr, Sultanpur, Bhat jan, Kalchina, Dasna, Dehra, Karan- 
pur and Harsaun. The western part of the tahsll is served by 
the Eastern Jumna canal, with bungalows at Sarauli and 
Silampur. 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 numbered 276,518 
persons, of whom 147,598 were males and 128,920 females. 
Classified according to religions there were 211,589 Hindus, 
62,545 Musalmaas, 1,476 Christians, 584 Aryas, 302 Jains and 
22 Sikhs. Thenumi>erof Musalmans is very large, although in 
this respect the tahsil falls considerably short of the Meerut 
pargana. Among the Hindus Chamars predominate, numbering 
38,060; next to them come Brahmans, 23,085; Jats,2l,803; 
Rajputs, 20,262; Tagas, 14,478; Gujars, 13,410; and Banias, 
11,483. There is a considerable difference in the castes in 
this tahsll as compared with the neighbouring tahsil of B6ghpat. 
The Jats, though numerous, do not occupy the predominant 
position that they hold in the north of the district. The 
Rajputs are chiefly found in pargana Dasna and are of many 
clans ; the chief are Gahlots, but there are also many * Chauhans, 
Panwars and Tomars. The Gujars are chiefly confined to 
Loni, as has been mentioned in the article on that pargana. 
Of the Musalmans, nearly one quarter are converted Rajputs, 
chiefly of the Gahlot and Tomar clans. Next to them come 
Sheikhs, convened Tagas, Faqirs, Julahas and Bh aigis. Owing 
to the presence of the unusual number of large market towns in 
the tahsil we find more persons engaged in trade here than e se- 
where in the district, omitting of course the city of Meerut. The 
exceptional number of Banias is a significant fact, and this is no 
doubt due in great measure to the proximity of Dehli. While 
naturally agriculture is by far the most important occupation, there 
are very many dealers in grain, cotton and leather, and a 
considerable proportion of the population are engaged in the 
manufacture of these articles. The large grazing areas in Loni 
give rise to a considerable trade in hides, and the presence of the 
railway encourages local industries to a considerable extent. At 
the same time, although we find numerous representatives of the 
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ordinary village industries in this tahsfl, there are no traces or 
manufactures that can be described as in any way p^iouliar 
to it. Potters, carpenters and metal-workers are found in 
large numbers, but they or their manufacture call for no special 
mention. 


QOHRA ALAMQIRPUR, Pargana and TdhsM 
Hapur. 

A village on the left bank of the Eastern Chhoiya, situated 
in latitude 28® 49' north and longitude 77® 54' east, at a distance 
of five miles south of Kithor and 15 miles from Meerut. 
It contained at the last census a population of 1,749 persons of whom 
169 were Musalmans. Gujars are the prevailing Hindu caste. It 
is now quite an uninteresting place belonging to Taga Brahmans 
and Gujars, but was formerly the head of a tappa and a place of 
considerable importance. Tradition says that the cattle of the 
Hastinapur Raja were housed here. Near Gohraa khera is said 
to mark the site of an old town known as Bijaiyapur, under which 
name it is known to this day. The village previous to the mutiny 
was in the possession of Raja Nain Singh of Parichhatgarh, who 
had a fort here. 


HAPUR, Pargana and TahM Hapur. 

The headquarters of the tahsll is the second town in the 
district, and is situated, in latitude 28® 43' north and longitude 
77® 47' east, on the metalled road from Meerut to Bulandsh4hr, 
at the point where it is crossed by a second metalled road running 
from Ohdziabad to Garmuktesar, at a distance of 19 miles from 
Meerut and 62 miles from Aligarh. An unmetalled road runs 
north-west to Begamabad and Baleni on the road from Meerut to 
B^ghpat. Parallel to and to the north of the Ghdziabad road 
runs the Moradabad-Ghdziabad branch of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Railway, with a station about half a mile north of 
the town. This railway was opened in 1900 and has contributed 
materially towards the prosperity of the place, which is now the 
most rising town in the district. 

Hapur is said to have been founded by Har Dat, the Dor 
chieftain of Bulandshahr and Meerut, about 983>A«D.,,and to 
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have been called after him Harapur. A more probable derivation 
is from Hapur, which signifies an orchard or grove. It is 
noteworthy that the name of the town is always pronounced 
“ Hdpur/' and in the old records was spelt ‘‘Haupper.” The town 
formed part of the jagir of General Perron of Scindhia's army 
who established here a vast system of grants for the disabled or 
worn-out soldiers of his force, which was adopted by the British 
for many years. In the Meerut records there are numerous 
papers giving details of contracts for clearing waste lands or 
jungle for the benefit of invalid pensioners as jagirdars. In 
March, 1805, Ibrahim Ali, the tahsildfir of Hapur, defended the 
station against Amir Khan and 500 other Pindaris, During the 
mutiny Hapur was threatened by the force of Walidad Khan of 
Malagarh, who was obliged to retire by the loyal Jats of 
Bhatauna. 

The town lies in the angle formed by the two main roads and 
is surrounded by several fine groves. There were formerly five 
gates, of which the names alone have survived, called the 
Dehli, Meerut, Qarhmuktesat*, Kothi and Sikandra gates. 
The centre of the town stands high and is crowned by 
the Jame Masjid, which was built during the reign of 
Aurangzeb in 1081 H. x\ll around the town there are numerous 
excavations often full of stagnant water, the chief being the 
large reservoir connected with the Chhoiya n ila, which carries off 
the superfluous moisture from about the three-quarters of the 
town. The drainage system has been greatly improved of late 
years, but the old lines have been followed. The principal 
bazdr, known as the Purana bazdr, runs from the Meerut to the 
Dehli gate. To the west of this are the Purana and Naya 
mandis or markets and Mahadeoganj, all run parallel to each 
other and are bounded on the north by the Khulari baz5r and on 
the south by the Bazzaz and Halw6i bazars, which run out west 
from the Purana baz^r. All these markets are lined with shops 
and form a compact business-quarter. The Musalmans reside 
generally to the east, and here the character of the town is that 
of a large agricultural village. 

• The tahslli building and thcs police station are situated out¬ 
side the town on the Bulandshahr "road in a large courtyard 
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surrounded with brick walls and well shaded with trees. The 
dispensary lies in the centre of the town in a good building pur¬ 
chased for the purpose, aud the anglo-vernacular school with 
an average attendance of 100 pupils is situated in the Khulari 
baz6r. This school is managed by the municipality, as well as a 
lower primary girls’ school, while there are nine indigenous 
vernacular schools in the town. There are three sarais on the 
Meerut road and two others elsewhere. Besides these there is a 
military encamping ground on the routes from Bulandshahr to 
Meerut to the north-west of the town and west of the^oad. A 
large market is held here every Monday and a considerable 
trade in sugar, grain and cotton, bamboos and brass vessels is 
carried on. A steam cotton-press was started in 1899, and in 
January, 1903, the Raghubir ginning and press factory was 
opened. The latter was registered as a limited liability com¬ 
pany in August of the same year, with a capital of Rs. 1,00,000. 
There are 32 double gins and a double kapda opener. The 
former are capable of turning out 480 maunds of clean cotton in 
a day of ten hours. A steam press has recently been added. 
In the first year from 50 to 60 hands were employed daily, and 
this number will be considerably increased. A small fair is held 
here annually at the Ramlila, and lasts for ten days. 

The population of H^pur in ^901 amounted to 17,796 per¬ 
sons, of whom 9,358 were males, and 8,438 females. Classified 
according to religions there were 10,038 Hindus, 7,518 Musal- 
mans, 138 Christians, 74 Jains and 28 others. The town was for 
many years administered under Act XX of 1856 but in March, 
1872, was converted into a municipality, and is at present admin¬ 
istered under Act I of 1900 by a board consisting of twelve 
members of whom nine are elected, three being returned by each 
ward. The total income in 1902 amounted to Rs. 38,694 includ¬ 
ing a balance of Rs. 5,029 from the preceding year. This is 
chiefly realized by an octroi tax on imports, which amounted to 
Rs. 26,985. The only other head of any importance is the sale of 
manure, which realized Rs. 4,855. The chief objects of taxation 
are articles of food and drink, cloth, building ijaarterials, and 
fuel. The incidence of taxation stands at 1-8-3 per head of 
population. .The expenditure for the same yeer amounted tQ; 
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Rs. is,640, of which Rs. 4,137 were devoted to the cost of admin¬ 
istration and collections, Rs. 3,926 to conservancy, Rs. 2,265 
to the maintenance of the police, Rs. 2,510 to education, and 
Rs. 1,299 to public works. Further details will be found in the 
appendix-* 


HAPUR Pargana, Tahsil Hapur. 

This is the largest pargana of the tahsil, extending from the 
Bulandshahr district on the south and south-east to Sarawa and 
Kithor on the north. To the west lies the Dasna pargana of the 
Gh^ziabad tahsil and to the east Garhmuktesar. It has a total 
area of 103,299 acres or 161 square miles. 

The general character of the pargana is that of a high-lying 
level tract deeply furrowed by the streams which flow through 
it from Sarawa and converge on the southern border of the par¬ 
gana. In addition to the western Chhoiya, the Kdli Nadi and the 
smaller or eastern Chhoiya, there is another stream which 
comes from Jalalabad, which being a natural drainage line, but 
deepened’and used by the Canal department as a drain, is gener¬ 
ally known as theNala. In the neighbourhood of the Kdli Nadi 
and the eastern Chhoiya there is a large tract of bad soil as poor 
as any in the district. Further south, where all the rivers meet, 
there is an extensive stretch of hhur land of a more pronounced 
character than that found in Sarawa. Along the western Chhoiya 
there is a good deal of hhur which alternates with wide areas of 
poor uneven soil; the influence of the so-called Nala on the other 
hand is less marked, the soil undoubtedly being lighter than the 
average, but its area is small and containing practically no hhur. 
Generally speaking, the best portion of the pargana is that 
which lies along the south-western border west of the road from 
Meerut to Bulandshahr. In 1308 fasli the total cultivated 
area amounted to 86,345 acres or 83 per cent., while the bulk of 
the remainder consists of barren land or land which is occu¬ 
pied either by groves or covered with water. There has been a 
considerable increase during the last forty years, for in 1866 the 
total cultivated area was 79,038 acres. The greater part of the 
pargana depends on well irrigation, on account of the distance 


• Appendix, Table XVX. 
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from the main Ganges canal on the west and Anupshahr branch 
on the east. The total irrigated area in 1308 fasli amounted to 
16,161 acres, of which 5,105 acres were watered from canals, 
10,936 acres from wells and 122 from other sources. The canal 
irrigation is confined to the south-western tract and the north¬ 
eastern corner of the pargana, being derived from the Bhatjan 
distributary in the south-west and the Gulaothi rajbaha on the 
western side of the Nala ; in the north-east a few of the 
border villages get water from the Parichhatgarh distribu¬ 
tary. There has been a large increase in the number of 
masonry wells in this pargana, partly owing to the fact that 
they are more advantageous, and also because unprotected wells 
do not last for long and are in many cases impossible to con¬ 
struct. The rahi harvest slightly exceeds in extent the area sown 
in the kharif^ and nearly 20 per cent, bears a double crop. 
Wheat, gram and peas form the chief rahi staples, but there is 
still a large area under barley and a fair proportion of garden 
cultivation. In the kharif juar takes the lead, followed by 
maize, cotton and sugarcane. The last-mentioned crop has 
improved considerably of late years, but it is not grown in that 
proportion which we find elsewhere in the district; maize has 
increased very largely, chiefly at the expense of cotton. 

The revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 1,83,021, 
being at the rate of Rs. 2-5-1 per acre of cultivation. In 1840, 
the demand was Rs. 1,20,579, rising to Rs. 1,33,900 at Mr. Forbes' 
settlement of 1866. The present increase is considerable amount¬ 
ing to 22 per cent.,owing chiefly to the enhancements of occupancy 
rentals which now in most cases reach a very adequate figure, a 
striking contrast to the rates prevailing in the neighbouring 
parg£|na of Puth, The most extensive form of tenure in this 
pargana is bhaiyachara, but there is an almost equally large area 
held in imperfect pattidari, while perfect pattidari and zamin- 
dari tenures are also strongly represented; the number ofzamin- 
dari mahals, single and joint, amount to one-third of the whole, 
but the estates are often very diminutive. The most important 
zamindars are the Kuohesar family, who own in all eleven 
villages, consisting of almost the whole tract between the 
Chhoiya, the Garhumktesar road and the south-east border. A 
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considerable proportion of the land belongs to the Gujars of Lan- 
dhaura, who hold five whole villages and a few small shares in oihers. 
Next comes Chaudhri Debi Singh of Asaura, who had acquired 
a very large property, he and his family having shares in 27 
villages. The cultivating proprietors are chiefly Rajputs, Tagas, 
Gujars and Jats. The Rajputs are owners of the south-west portion 
and hold much of the best land in the pargana ; their chief head¬ 
quarters are at Dahana and Bhatiana. Besides the Tagas of 
Asaura there are several other colonies, the chief of which are at 
Hapur and Achiya. Gujars are chiefly found in the north in the 
neighbourhood of the Ladhaura estate, but most of their villages 
are of a very poor character, lying chiefly along the Chhoiya and 
Kali Nadi. The main Jat stronghold is in the south-east near 
the property of the Kuchesar family; the richest are those ao 
Bachlaiita and Ayadnagar. They have increased their estates very 
largely by purchase during recent years. There are two villages 
of Ayadnagar, distinguished as Ayadnagar north and south; both 
belong to the Jats, but they are of different sub-divisions, those 
of Ayadnagar Janub being Dhe Jats and those of Ayadnagar 
Shimal belonging to the Hele clan. The latter consider them¬ 
selves greai ly superior to the Dhes, and are undoubtedly of earlier 
origin. The proprietors are also the chief cultivators of the par¬ 
gana, while Chamars and Barhais chiefly occupy the position of 
mere field labourers. 

In 1901 Hapur had a population of 110,994 persons, of 
whom 57,846 were males and 53,14^ females. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religions, there were 83,689 Hindus, 25,798 Musalmans 
and 1,587 others, chiefly Jains, Aryas and Christians. At the 
census of 1872 the total was 96,776 souls, rising to 89,528 in 
1892, since which year the development has been very rapid. 
Hapur is the principal and in fact the only town of the par¬ 
gana. The remaining villages, with the exception of Asaura 
and Dahana, are of small size. Asaura has been separately 
mentioned, as has also Babugarh, but the latter has an interest 
of its own on account of the presence of the Government Stud 
Farm. Hapur is the principal market, the remaining baz^ra, 
with the possible exception of Dahana, being altogether 
insig!5[iificant. 
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The pargana is admirably supplied with means of commu¬ 
nication, being traversed from west to east by the Ghfiziabad- 
Moradabad branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with 
stations at Hapur and Babugarh, while parallel to this runs the 
metalled road from Ghdziabad to Hapur and Garhmuktesar. 
This road is crossed at right angles, a short distance west of 
Hapur, by a second metalled road running from Meerut to 
Bulandshahr. From Gulaothi on the Bulandshahr border a branch 
road takes oif from the latter, leading to Dhaulana, Dasna and 
Gh^ziabad ; a second un metal led road runs from Hapur to 
Begamabad and B^ghpat, and a third leads from Babugarh to 
Kuchesar. There is a District Board bungalow at Hapur. 


HAPUR TahM, 

The Hapur tahsll occupies the south-eastern portion of the 
district, being composed of the four parganas of Hapur, Sarwara, 
Garhmuktesar and Puth, all of which have been separately 
described in detail. The tahsil is administered as a sub-division 
of the district in the charge of a full-powered officer on the 
district staff, assisted by the tahsild^rof Hapur and the officer in 
charge of the Government Stud at Babugarh who exercises the 
powers of a third class Magistrate within the limits of the Hapur 
police circle. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction the tahsll 
forms part of the Meerut munsifi. There are police stations at 
Hapur, Garhmu.vtesar, Bahadurgarh, Baksar and Kharkhauda. 
Post offices are established at each of these places and at Sarawa. 
There are only two towns in the tahsll, the municipality of 
Hapur and Garhmuktesar, which is administered under Act 
XX of 1856. Besides these there are several large villages, the 
most important of which have been separately described. 

The tahsll is well provided with means of communication, 
for through the centre runs the Moradabad branch of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Garhmuktesar, 
Baksar, Babugarh and Hapur, Parallel to this runs the metalled 
road from Garhmuktesar to Gh^ziabad, which is crossed at Hapur 
by a similar road leading from Meerut to Bulandshahr, A third 
metalled road runs from Garhmuktesar to Meerut. From Hapur 
an unmetalled road leads to Begamabad and Baleni on the road 
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from Meerut to B^ghpat, and from Garhmuktesar a road leads 
south to Bulandshahr with a branch to Bahadurgarh. There 
are District Board bungalows at Hapur and Sarawa. Through 
Garhmuktesar and Puth parganas runs the Anupshahr branch of 
the Ganges canal, with bungalows at Baksar, Janupura and 
Palwara. 

The population of the tahsll in 1901 amounted to 243,468 
persons, of whom 122,650 were males and 115,818 females. 
Classified according to religions there were 178,924 Hindus, 61,514 
Musalmans, 2,186 Christians, 723 Aryas, 114 Jains and seven 
Sikhs. Of the Hindus the most numerous castes are Chamars, 
who numbered 44,584; Jats, 24,979; Rajputs, 15,868; Brahmans, 
15,771; Gujars, 8,886; Tagas, 8,733; and Banias, 8,539. The 
Rajputs are chiefly of the Chauhan clan, while there are large 
numbers of Jadons, Panwars and Gahlots. The Musalmans, 
who are very numerous in this tahsll, are mainly Sheikhs and 
converted Tagas and Rajputs. There are also considerable 
numbers of Lohars, Qassabs, Pathans and Barhais. The tahsll 
is mainly agricultural in character, the largest town being that of 
Hapur, which contains a large colony of Banias who carry on a 
considerable trade in grain. The chief industry of the tahsll 
after agriculture is that of the cotton-weavers, while next to 
them, at a long distance, come carpenters, potters and workers 
in iron and other metals. Besides these there are good many 
tanners and leather-dyers who export to Dehli by railway a 
large amount of green leather, which is there worked up into 
shoes. This is the only manufacture which is in any way 
peculiar to the tahsll, and the other trades and occupations call for 
no special mention. An exception should, however, be made in 
the case of the pottery of Bahadurgarh, which is of considerable 
importance and an account of which will be found in the article 
on that village. 


HARRA, Pargana and Tahsll Sardhana. 

A village on the road from Sardhana to Binauli and Baraut 
near the left bank of the Hindan river, the banks of which 
slope down from the village to the ford at Barnawa, at a distance 
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of eight miles from Sardhana; it is situated in latitude 29® 7' 
north and longitude 77° 30' east. It has a population of 3,006 
persons according to the returns of the 1901 census, and of these 
650 were Hindus, 2,219 Musalmans and 137 Jains. The major¬ 
ity of the Muhammadans are Nau-Muslims, There is an aided 
indigenous school in the village. 

HASTINAPUR, Pargana Hastinapur, Tahsil 
Mawana. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
which lies, in latitude 29° 10' north and longitude 78° 1' east, 
on the high bank of the Burhganga, in a somewhat remote tract 
at a distance of six miles north-east of Mawana and twenty-two 
miles from Meerut. It consists of two portions, of which that to 
the north is known as Hastinapur, Patti Kauravan, while the 
southern half is called Hastinapur, Patti Panda van. Both of 
these are practically uninhabited, the only habitations being the 
temples built within recent years by Saraugis. A few deserted 
temples are scattered along the ridge overlooking the khadir, but 
none appear to be of any great antiquity. There are also 
the remains of an old fort, but no trace of the famous city 
of ancient times. This is only to be expected, as the whole 
of Hastinapur was washed away by the Ganges. 

The story of Hastinapur is to be found in the Maha- 
bharata, which records the history of the Lunar race. It was 
founded by Hastin, a descendant of Bharata, the mighty king 
of the whole earth. From him came the Panchalas, the five 
sons of Haryaswa, and from them came Pandu, the father 
of the Pandavas who founded Indra-prastha on the Jumna. 
The Pandavas fought the Kauravas of Hastinapur, and 
defeated them, Yudhishthira being installed as Raja there. On 
the retirement of the Pandavas from worldly affairs the king¬ 
dom passed to Parikshit, the grandson of Arjun. His family 
ruled in Hastinapur for four generations, when the city was 
destroyed and the capital removed to Kausambi. 

A small fair is held here at the time of the full moon of 
Kartik and is attended by about 5,000 persons, principally 
Saraugis. 
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HASTINAPUR Pargana, Tahsil Mawana. 

This pargana comprises the northern and larger half of 
the tahsil, being bounded on the south by Kithor, on the west by 
Meerut, on the east by the Ganges and ou the north by the 
Muzaffarnagar district. It has a total area of 152,154 acres 
or nearly 238 !^quare miles. 

The main feature of the eastern half of the pargana is the 
river Ganges, the bed of which is separated from the upland 
by a steep bank which is broken by series of intricate ravines at 
the foot of which throughout their length lies the swampy 
channel of the Burhginga. Between this and the Ganges lies a 
broad stretch of kh6dir, which stands fairly high and may 
be described as a generally dry tract intersected by a number 
of channels. There is a small amount of cultivation in the 
khMir, bub the land has greatly deteriorated of late years and is 
now mainly used for the purposes of grazing. 

The upland portion of the pargaua consists of a series of 
shallow valleys separated by lines of sandy bAtt/’, but these are in 
the main confined to the eastern half. One well-marked line 
of bhur runs down the edge of the high bank above the ravines, 
while another follows the canal throughout its course, sending off 
two narrower spurs on both sides in the neighbourhood of 
Mawana. A third line of bhur extends in a south-westerly 
direction from the poino where the canal enters the district. The 
soil between these sandy ridges is of all qualities, but the north¬ 
west of the pargana consists of a fine level plain of very superior 
character. A second similar but smaller tract is to be found 
in the south of the pargana in the neighbourhood of Mawana 
town. In the south-west there is an outlying tract much of 
which has been infected with reh, and here the eastern Chhoiya 
has its origin. 

In 1308 fasli 84,444 acres, or somewhat more than 55 per cent, 
of the total area, were cultivated, the greater proportion of the 
remainder consisting of the unculturable waste of the kh^dir. 
The pargana is practically secure from the effect of drought 
owing to the presence of the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges 
canal, which runs from north to south through the centre of the 
tract, Owing to this there has been a marked improvement in 
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irrigation, the actual irrigated area in 1308 fasli being 23,262 
acres, of which 19,916 acres were watered from the canal, 3,260 
acres from wells and 86 acres from other sources. There has 
been a large decline in the area irrigated from wells, especially 
as this means is only practicable in the western half of the par- 
gana which receives the greatest benefit from the canal. In the 
eastern portions the construction of wells is either impossible or 
very difficult, owing to the largo amount of sand in the subsoil. 
Before the canal came this must have been a singularly arid and 
unfertile tract, and its improvement during the last half century 
has been enormous. The kharif is the principal harvest, the 
chief staples being sugarcane, juar, bajra, maize and the 
inferior pulses, such as moth and mung. In the rabi wheat 
largely predominates, followed at a considerable distance by 
gram and peas : somewhat over 15 per cent, bears a double 
crop. The increase in sugarcane cultivation during the last 
few years has been considerable, while cotton and bajra have 
declined proportionately. In the khadir the chief crops are 
barley, rice and cane, the kharif harvests being much more 
important here than in the rest of the pargana. 

The total revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 1,96,561 
being at the rate of Rs. 2-6-10 per acre of cultivation. In 1840 
the demand was Rs. 1,14,462, rising to Rs, 1,48,780 in 1866. 
While there has been a very large decrease in the cultivation of 
the khadir, the development of the rest of the pargana has pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly, as is evident from the fact that the recent 
enhancement for the whole tract amounts to over 30 per cent. 
Occupancy tenants hold 41 per cent., while 31 per cent, is in the 
hands of tenants-at-will, the remainder being cultivated by the 
proprietors. The rents paid by occupancy tenants have been 
considerably enhanced of late years, but are comparatively low 
when examined side by side by those paid by tenants-at-will. 
The average rental in the case of occupancy tenants ranges from 
Rs. 6-14-0 to Rs. 5-12-0 according to the circles framed at the 
recent settlement, while those of tenants-at-will varied from 
Rs. 11-8-0 to Rs. 7-15-0 per acre. The greater part of this par¬ 
gana is held in pattidari tenure, both perfect and imperfect ; 
next comes single and joint zamindari, while bhaiyachara, which 
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is a marked feature in the western half of the district here, holds 
a subordinate position. The largest proprietors are Hafiz Abdul 
Karim of Meerut and the Rani of Landhaura; about one-third 
of the latter’s property lies in the khddir but it also includes some 
of the best villages of the pargana, such as Bahsuma and Niloha, 
The late Muhammad Ali Khan of Meerut held an almost equally 
large property, but this has recently been divided among hia 
heirs. The Saiyids of Sambalhera and Abdullapur hold con¬ 
siderable properties, and several villages are in the hands of the 
Banias of Mawana and Bahsuma. Of the cultivating proprietors 
the most important are the Gujars and the Jats. The former 
have always been strong in this pargana since the time of Raja 
Nain Singh, with whom the Gujars of Bahsuma claim relation¬ 
ship. The Jats hold a fair proportion of the best land and many 
villages in the south-west of the pargana, the remainder belong 
to Tagas, Chauhans and the Mfrs of Phalauda, the tract 
adjoining that village being generally known as Mirwara. More 
than half of the tenants are Gujars and Jats, the remainder being 
of all castes, but chiefly Tagas, Chamars, Rajputs and Musalmans. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census 
numbered 101,165 persons, of whom 53,273 were males and 
47,892 females. Classified according to religions, there were 
75,092 Hindus, 21,867, Musalmans and 1,199 others, Aryas, Jains, 
Sikhs and Christians. There has been a large increase in the 
last forty years, for in 1872 the census returns gave a total of 
75,344 persons, which rose to 92,585 in 1891. The principal 
town of the pargana is the municipality of Mawana, where the 
headquarters of the tahsil are located. Phalauda and Bahsuma 
are small towns of some importance, while Niloha, Mawana 
Khurd, Bhainsa, Sathla and Ganeshpur also possess considerable 
populations. The chief market is at Mawana, but there are also 
small bazdrs at Bahsuma, Niloha, Sathla and one or two other 
villages. Prior to 1852 the pargana of Hastinapur consisted of 
two parganas known by the name of Niloha and Tarapur. In 
1853 Hastinapur consisted of 166 villages which are now demar¬ 
cated as 174. 

The pargana is somewhat destitute of means of communica¬ 
tion as it has neither railway nor metalled roads. A second class 
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road runs from Meerut to Bijnor through Bahsuma with a 
loop-line passing through Mawana. A similar road runs from 
Kithor and Parichhatgarh to Mawana, whence it turns north¬ 
west to Phalauda which is also connected with Meerut by 
another unmetalled road passing'through Lawar. There are 
post oflBces at Mawana, Bahsuma and Phalauda. On the canal 
there are inspeotion bungalows at Dhakauli, Firozpur and 
Sakhoti. 


INCHAULI, Pargana and Tahail Meerut. 

A large village on the road from Meerut to Bahsuma and 
Bijnor, at a distance of nearly eight miles from jMeerut. It is a 
small agricultural place with a small market, and a population in 
1901 of 2,904 persons, of whom 1,794 were Musalmans, chiefly 
Sheikhs. There was formerly a police station here, but it has 
been reduced to a fourth class station or outpost. It also con¬ 
tains a post office and an aided school. Adjoining Inohauli on 
the west is the small village of Muzaflarnagar Saini, where there 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, in latitude 
29® 2' 21^ north and longitude 77® 48' east, at an elevation of 
831 feet above the sea. The upper mark stone of the survey is 
fixed on a very high mound of broken bricks which is said to 
represent by common tradition the great gate of Hastinapur. 
The base of the mound on which it is built is clearly of masonry 
above which the layers of brick are still visible, 

JAGAULA, Pargana Loni, TahsU QhIziabad. 

A small village on the Grand Trunk Road between Gh4zi- 
abad and Dehli, at a distance of four miles from Qh4ziabad and 
28 miles from Meerut. From it a branch road leads north-west 
to Loni and B4ghpat. It is noticeable as possessing an out¬ 
post of the Gh^ziabad police station. The village lies in latitude 
28® 41' north and longitude 77® 23' east. It was close to this 
point that the rebels took up their position on the high 
sandy ridge above the Hindan to the east of the village, on 
the occasion of the two actions fought by Brigadier Archdale 
Wilson on bis way from Meerut ^ join the main force before 
Debli, 
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JALALABAD, Pargana Jalalabad, Tahail GhIziabad. 

This village, which gives its name to the pargana, is a purely 
agricultural place of no importance. It lies in latitude 28® 
46' north and longitude 77® 33' east, a mile and a half to the 
east of the metalled road from Meerut to Ghdziabad, near the 
point where it crosses the Ganges canal at a distance of 17 miles 
from Meerut. Parallel to the road runs the North-Western Rail¬ 
way, with the station of Mu^adnagar close to the south-western 
corner of the village. The town of Muradnagar lies two miles 
to the west. The population of Jalalabad in 1901 numbered 2,971 
persons, of whom 2,454 were Hindus, 441 Musalmansand 76 
Aryas and Jains. The bulk of the Hindus are Jats, who are the 
proprietors of the village. There is a post office here and a 
village school. Close to the village on the west runs the Jalal¬ 
abad distributary of the Ganges canal. 

JALALABAD Pargana, Tahail GhXziabad. 

This is the largest of the three parganas that compose the 
Ghdziabad tahsil and lies to the north of Dasna between the 
Hindan river on the west, which separates it from Loni and 
Bdghpat, and the parganas of Hapur and Sarawa on the east. 
To the north lies the large pargana and tahsll of Meerut. It has 
a total area of 128,157 acres or 200 square miles. 

Along the Hindan there is a narrow kh4dir which is more 
sandy and precarious than in the northern parganas, but 
which in places bears distinctly good crops. Above the khddir 
there is the usual high bank, the surface of which is broken 
with ravines and the soil is poor and sandy. This gives place to 
a level tract of good soil which is better generally in the north 
than in the south; there is a small depression which begins to the 
west of Muradnagar and runs south-eastwards into Dasna. The 
eastern portion of the pargana lies low in a basin which extends 
as far as the extreme eastern borders where there are a few 
villages on higher land. It is imperfectly drained by tho 
Chhoiyaand other tributaries of the Kdli river and by a series of 
artificial drains which, while they carry off the water from a 
very large tract of country, appear to do a considerable amount 
of injury to the villages in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
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is a universal complaint on the part of the zamindars through 
•whose villages a drain passes, that they have suffered serious 
damage from it; and though their complaints are undoubtedly 
exaggerated, it is true that in some villages a considerable area 
hc^ gone entirely out of cultivation, because the neighbouring 
drain has made the land so precarious that the zamindars do not 
consider it worth cultivating. Complaints of deterioration are 
also frequently made with regard to the Hindan khddir, a 
possible cause being the construction of the dam near the railway 
bridge in pargana Loni, which appears to have raised the water- 
level in the khddir above it, the result being that reh has made 
its appearance in many places and the land has been injured in 
consequence. 

Of the total area 96,253 acres or 75 per cent, were cultivated 
in 1308 fasli, showing an increase of 6,265 acres since the recent 
settlement. The barren area amounts to 17,785 acres and 
consists chieBy of near or poor sandy land which is not worth 
cultivating. The grove area is larger here than in any pargana 
of the district, and amounts to 1,196 acres. The rabi is the 
principal harvest and nearly 20 per cent, bears a double crop. 
The chief staples are wheat, gram and peas in the rabi and maize, 
sugarcane, cotton and indigo in the kharif. Both maize and 
sugarcane have increased in area during the recent years—a 
change which points to the more extensive cultivation of the 
more valuable crops and betokens either an improvement in hus¬ 
bandry or, as is more probable, an increased pressure on the 
cultivators. The pargana possesses am;^le means of irrigation; 
for through the centre from north to south passes the main Ganges 
canal from which a number of distributaries run in every direc¬ 
tion. Besides this, there are a large number of wells, but these 
have been very largely superseded by the canal. In 1308 fasli 
the irrigated area amounted to 36,875 acres, of which 32,915 
acres were watered from the canal, 3,726 acres from wells and 
234 acres from other sources. The disappearance of well irriga¬ 
tion is strikingly illustrated by the fact that about thirty year^ 
ago half the irrigated area was watered from wells. 

The revenue of the pargana now stands at Bs. 2,54,730, b^ing 
at the rate of Bs. 2-13-8 per acre of cultivation. In 1840 the 
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demand was fixed at Rs. 1,48,580, rising to Rs. 1,75,855 in 1866- 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s assessment of 1840 was extremely light, and 
as a result Mr. Forbes was compelled at the following settle* 
ment to adopt very easy rates in order to avoid an excessive 
enhancement. The same difficulty continued at the recent revi* 
sion, inasmuch as even with the high increase of 39-38 per 
cent, the revenue amounts to only 46*74 per cent, of the net 
assets. The rental, too, in the pargana is comparatively low, 
the rates varying greatly according to the nature of the soil, but 
being generally much lower than those prevailing in the northern 
parganas. More than half of the pargana is held on bhaiyachara 
tenure, the remainder consisting of zamindari and pattidari 
villages in an almost equal proportion. The largest landholders 
are Hafiz Abdul Karim of Meerut and his family. The greater 
part of four villages belongs to the Banias of Meerut, who are 
known as the Pattharwalas, and a small estate is held by a 
Mahajan of Hapur. The bulk of the remainder belongs to Tagas 
and Jats ; the former own a larger area, but the Jats’ estates 
are superior in quality. A noticeable feature in this pargana 
is that many of these families belonging to cultivating communi¬ 
ties have considerable possessions in outside villages. The chief 
are the Tagas of Niwari, Bhadauli and Morta and the Jats of 
Begamabad, Abupura and Bisokhar. In the Hindan kb^dir 
there are several villages belonging to Ahirs whose headquarters 
are at Surana. In the south-east corner of the pargana there are 
a few Rajputs, but they are not so prosperous or such good culti¬ 
vators as their neighbours in Dasna. Formerly the Tagas held a 
much larger area, but on account of rebellion and murders com¬ 
mitted in 1857 seven of their villages were confiscated. These 
proprietors also form the chief cultivating classes, while Chamars 

and Musalmans are engaged in husbandry in large numbers. 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
amounted to 124,667 persons, of whom 66,242 were males and 
68,425 females. Classified according to religions there were 
99,369 Hindus, 24,353 Musalmans and 945 others, mainly Aryas. 
There has been a large increase here as elsewhere during the^last 
thirty years, for in 1872 the total was 105,559 persons, rising to 
107,500 in 1891. The pargana contains 154 villages, and among 
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these there are several small towns such as Faridnagar, Murad* 
nagar and Begamabad. Of the larger villages Surana, Jalal¬ 
abad, Niwari and Patla have been separately mentioned, while 
Morta, Kalohina, Sultanpur, and Khandaura also possess consi¬ 
derable populations, but are merely large agricultural villages 
undeserving of special notice. There are no special manufac¬ 
tures in the pargana, but there is a good deal of market-gardening 
in Faridnagar and Muradnagar where there are small bazars, 
as also in most of the larger villages such as Patla and Begam¬ 
abad. 

Means of communication are distinctly good. The North- 
Western Railway runs through the centre of the pargana with 
stations at Muradnagar and Begamabad and a third at Mohiud- 
dinpnr on the northern boundary. Parallel to the railway runs 
the metalled road from Meerut to Dehli, which is crossed at 
Begamabad by a branch road leading from Baleni to Hapur with 
branches to Faridnagar and Patla, while another cross road 
runs from Muradnagar to Surana and B^ghpat, crossing the Hin- 
dan by a ferry. 

[ The pargana was formed in the reign of Akbar and was 
included in Sarkar Dehli. In 1809 Jalalabad was included 
in the tahsfl comprising the parganas of Ajrara, Sarawa,Bhojpur 
and Jalalabad. Its present boundaries were defined at the settle¬ 
ment of 1840. All the important places have already been 
mentioned, but there are one or two buildings and remains 
deserving of mention. At Sultanpur there is a fine temple built 
by Jats and known as the Shamji-ka-Mandir. At Bauli, on the 
road from Muradnagar to B4ghpat, there is a fine temple, 
and at Sikri Khurd a temple of Kalka Debi at which a small 
fair is held in Chait and Asar. Arifpur possesses a fine tank, and 
Muqimpur has the ruins of a small fortress built by Qulab 
Singh, which was demolished by the British in 1861. The 
yillage of Bbojpur, near Faridnagar on the road from Be¬ 
gamabad to Hapur, was formerly the headquarters of a tappa, 
and subsequently of a pargana and contains a few remains of 
interest. 

There are post offices at Jalalabad, Faridnagar, Begamabad 
and Muradnagar. Besides the District Board bungalow at 
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Begamabad, there are canal bungalows at Niwari, Muradnagar^ 
Qhiaspur, Sultanpur, Bhatjan and Kalchina. 

JAN I, Pargana and Tahsil Meerut. 

Jani is a village situated, in latitude 28° 57' north and 
longitude 77° 24' east, near the left bank of the main branch 
of the Ganges canal and on the metalled road from Meerut 
to B^ghpat, at a distance of eleven miles from Meerut. There 
are two sites known as Jani Buzurg and Jani Khurd; the latter 
lies on the road and is the more important, while the former 
is close to the canal and half a mile to the south-east. Jani 
Khurd contains a second class police station, a post office and a 
village school. Jani Buzurg possessed in 1901 a population 
of 1,694 persons, of whom 1,087 were Musalmans: that of 
Jani Khurd was 1,640, Musalmans numbering 267. A weekly 
market is held at the latter place, 

KAHWAI, Pargana and TahsU Sardhana. 

A large village in the north-western corner of the pargana^ 
situated, in latitude 29° 6' north and longitude 77° 28' east, on 
the high ground above the left bank of the Hindan river opposite 
Barnawa^ It lies about two miles south of the road from Sar¬ 
dhana to Baraut and 16 miles from Meerut. It had in 1901 a 
population of 3,636 persons, of whom 1,405 were Hindus, 2,030 
Musalmans and 201 Jains. Of the Hindus a large number are 
Chauhan Rajputs, as also are many of the Musalmans. These 
Chauhans are the proprietors of the village. It is a very old place 
and was made the headquarters of a tahsil by the Begam Bala 
Bai of Gwalior, There is a Government primary school here, 
and the remains of an old fort. 


KAILI, Pargana Sabawa, Tahsil Hapub. 

A village on the west side of the road from Hapur to Meerut, 
situated in latitude 28° 48' north and longitude 77° 46' east, at 
a distance of five miles north from the tahsil headquarters and 15 
miles from Meerut. It is only important as possessing an out-post 
, of the Hapur police station. Q^e population in 1901 was 1;754,. 
most of the inhabitants being Taga Brahmns who own Kaili 
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and three other small estates. A portion of the village belongs 
to the Tagas of Panchi, an adjoining village on the 1horth-west. 

RANKER KHERA, Pargana and Tahsil Meerut. 

A large village on the road from Meerut toSardhana, situated, 
in latitude 29° V north and longitude 70° 42' east, at a distance of 
two miles from Meerut and adjoining the cantonment railway 
station. It is united with the village of Baksar Khera on the 
opposite or eastern side of cantonments, to form a town under 
Act XX of 1856, There are police stations and post offices at 
both of these places. The population of Kankar Khera at the 
last census numbered 2,641 persons, of whom 1,882 were Hindus, 
711 Musalmans and 48 Christians, while Baksar Khera contained 
1,801 inhabitants, of whom 1,434 were Hindus and 367 Musal¬ 
mans. Ohamars are the prevailing Hindu caste. In 1901 out of 
1,454 houses in the two villages, 1,187 were assessed to taxation, 
the income from the house-tax being Rs. 1,617, at the rate of 
Re. 1-5-1 per assessed house and Re. 0-6-3 per head of popula¬ 
tion. The total income, inclusive of a balance of Rs. 161 from 
the preceding year, amounted to Rs. 2,249. The expenditure for 
the same year amounted to Rs. 1,896, of which Rs. 715 were 
devoted to the up-keep of the town police, Rs. 374 to local 
ihiprovements and Rs. 642 to conservancy. 

KAPSADH, Pargana and Tahsil Sabdhana. 

A large village in the north-east corner of the tahsil lying to 
the south of Salawa, about half a mile from the left bank of the 
Ganges canal afc a distance of five miles from Sardhana and fifteen 
miles from Meerut. The lands of the village are irrigated by the 
Dabathua and Salawa distributaries of the canal. It has a popula¬ 
tion of 3,187 persons, of whom 2,724 are Hindus, 397 Musalmans 
and 166 Jains. Rajputs form the bulk of the Hindu population 
and are the owners of the village. Kapsadh lies in latitude 
29° 12' north and longitude 77° 41' east, 

KARNAWAL, Pargana and Tahsil Sabdhana* 

A large village in the south of the pargana between the road 
from Sardhana to Ami^gar and Bfighpatand that from Sardbanlt 
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to Baraut, situated in latitude 29° 6' north and longitude 77° 32' 
east, at a distance of 15 miles from Meerut and six miles from 
Sardhana. It is an old Jat settlement with a population of 5,016 
persons, of whom 435 are Musalmans and 195 Jains. The Jats 
are said to have appropriated Karnawal over 200 years ago. At 
first they erected a new village, but in course of time they got 
possession of the old village and abandoned the new site which 
is still visible in the shape of a large khera. At a little distance 
from the present site are the remains of a very large village 
which is said to have been seized from the Rajputs by the invad¬ 
ing Musalmans and then destroyed by fire. In Karnawal there 
is a Government primary school and a canal bungalow. 

KHAN PUR, Fargana Kithor, Tahail Mawana. 

A village in the Ganges kh6dir lying between the Burh- 
ganga, which is here crossed by a ferry, and the Ganges, at a 
distance of 24 miles east of Meerut with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road leading through Parichhatgarh. There is a 
second class police station here which was formerly located in 
the hamlet of Kamr-ud-dinnagar, but this was washed away by 
floods a few years ago. The old village of Khanpur was also 
destroyed in the same manner in 1873. There is a much-fre¬ 
quented ferry over the Ganges leading to Moradabad, and this was 
the route taken by Amir Khan Pindari in 1805 when he made his 
raid into Rohilkhand. The village belongs to the Sheikhs of Ha- 
pur, and had in 1901 a population of 853 persons, many of whom are 
Gujars. It lies in latitude 28° 57' north and longitude 78° 6' east. 

KHARKHAUDA, Fargana Sarawa, Tahail Hapur. 

A small town lying, in latitude 28° 50' north and longitude 
77° 45' east, on the west side of the metalled road from Meerut 
to Hapur, at a distance of eleven miles from the former. It is a 
very ancient place and is said to have contained the horse and 
elephant stables of the Hastinapur Rajas; the local derivation 
being from ‘Kharak* a stall. The town began to flourish in the 
reign of Humayun and has grown considerably of late years. It 
now possesses 3,928 inhabitants, of whom 407 are Musalmans. 
The majority of the Hindu population are Taga Brahmans, to 

33 Mr. 
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whom the village belongs, as well as six other whole villages and 
several pattis in the neighbourhood. The place possesses a second 
class police station, a district post office and a school. The market 
is of considerable local importance, but a good deal of trade has 
been diverted to Hapur since th^e opening of the railway. It is 
probable that it will, however, recover with the construction of 
the line from Meerut to Hapur and Khurja. There is a military 
encamping ground here on the route from Aligarh to Meerut, 
and in the south-eastern corner there is a stone bench-mark of the 
Trigonometrical Survey, showing a height of 713 feet above the 
level of the sea. A small fair is held annually in the village. 

KHATTA-PAHLADPUR, Pargana and Tdhsil BAghpat. 

A large village, in latitude 28® 55' north and longitude 77® 
21' east, near the eastern bank of the Jumna canal and on the 
road from B^ghpat to Muradnagar, at a distance of eight miles 
from the former and 24 miles from Meerut. It contained in 
1901 a population of 2,977 inhabitants, of whom 2,295 were 
Hindus, 309 Musalmans, and 877 Jains and Aryas. There are 
large numbers of Rajputs ; many of them are of the Gahlot clan 
and are the owners of the village. The neighbouring village of 
Mitli, which lies on the north side of the metalled road from 
B^ghpat to Meerut, belongs to the same family of Rajputs who 
remained loyal during the mutiny and rendered good service to 
the refugees from Dehli. There is an indigenous school here, 
supported by a grant-in-aid from Government. 

KHEKRA, Pargana and Tahsil BXghpat. 

A town in the south of. the pargana on the high bank 
of the Jumna. It lies in latitude 28® 52' north and longitude 
77® 17' east, a short distance east of the road from^ Bdghpat to 
Loni and Shahdara, and is connected with B4ghpat by a branch 
road that takes off at Katha. The distance to Bftghpat is about 
eight miles and to Meerut 26 miles. It contains a third class 
police station, a post office and an upper primary school. At the 
census of 1901 the population of the place was 8,918 persons, of 
whom 4,732 were males and 4,186 females. Classified according to 
religions there were 6,999 Hindus, 1,274 Musalmans and 645 
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Jains and others. There is a fin e Jain temple in the town.. 
The lands of Khekra are irrigated by a distributary of ♦the 
Jumna canal. The place belongs to Jats, who form the bulk 
of the Hindu population and hold it on bhaiyachara tenure. It 
is said to have been founded some 1600 years ago by Ahirs, 
to whom it first belonged. The Jats emigrated from Sikandarpur 
about a thousand years later and drove out the Ahirs Irom 
all except one patti. During the mutiny the inhabitants of 
patti Chakarsainpur-Raghunathpur rebelled, and the land was 
confiscated and given to the zamindars of Khekra Khas, who 
were allowed a remission of one-fourth of the revenue during 
their life-time on account of their loyalty. 

Khekra is a rising place and is now the chief grain and 
sugar mart in the tahsil. Its population in 1853 was only 5,8 IS 
persons and the place has grown both in trade and numbers at the 
expense of Bt'ighpat. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
and in 1901 the income was Rs. 2,659 including a balauce 
of Rs. 215 from the preceding year. The house tax realized 
amounted to Rs. 2,095. There are 2,738 houses in the town, of 
which 2,100 are assessed to taxation, the incidence being Re. 1 
per assessed house and Re. 0-3-3 per head of population. The 
expenditure for the same year amounts to Rs. 1,900 of which 
Rs. 731 were devoted to the up-keep of the town police, Rs. 456 
to conservancy and Rs. 425 to local improvements. The police 
force consists of fifteen men of all grades. 

A small fair is held here in honour of Burha Baba, but it ia 
of merely local importance. 

KIRTHAL, Pargana Chvprauli, TahsU BAqhpat. 

A large village in the north-east of the pargana, situated in 
latitude 29® 15' north and longitude 77® 15' east, some two miles 
west of the Junma canal and connected with Tanda by an. 
unmetalled road at a distance of about 40 miles by road fron> 
Meerut. The. village stands on a slightly raised site and i» 
bounded on the west by a wide expanse of watex, which ia 
drained into the Junina by a cut joining the river at Lohari, 
a distance of 12 miles. The place is poor in appearance, being 
very damp and destitute of any respectable roads. On account 
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•the excessive moisture it has a bad reputation for unhealthiness. 
At' the census of 1901 thejpopulation numbered 5,850 persons, 
of whom 952 were Musalnians and 477 Jains. Of the Hindus the 
majority are Jats, who are the owners of the village. The place is 
said to have been founded by one Kirat, a mali, who called 
the place after his own name Kirat Sthala. This must have been 
some 1100 years ago, before the immigration of the Jats. There 
is a village school here. 

KITHOR, Pargana Kithob, TahsU Maw ana. 

The capital of the pargana lies, in latitude 28° 52' north and 
longitude 77° 57' east, on the high road from Meerut to Garh- 
muktesar, at a distance of 16 miles from the former. To the 
east of the town flows the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal 
and parallel to this an unmetalled road runs northwards to 
Parichhatgarh and Mawana. The main site stands to the north of 
the metalled road and drains into a great excavation to the south. 
The eastern portion of the site is often flooded during the rains. 
There is a small square bazdr surrounded with a few poor shops 
on the main road, while the houses stretch in an irregular line 
westwards and parallel to the highway. In the midst of the 
town are the ruins of the fort of Raja Nain Singh. The place 
contains a police station, a post oflSce, a District Board bungalow 
and a school. It was formerly the headquarters of tappa Kithor 
in pargana Sarawa and formed with Puth a portion of the estate 
of theGujar R4ja, Nain Singh. It is now purely an agricultural 
place and no trade of any kind. It contains a population of 4,821 
persons, of whom 1,507 are Hindus, 3,627 Musalmans and 47 
Sikhs, and others. Of the Musalmans the majority are Nau- 
Muslims. 


KITHOR Pargana, TahsU Mawana. 

This pargana forms the southern half of the tahsll lying 
between Hastinapur on the north and Hapur and Garhmuktesar 
on the south. Along the eastern boundary flows the river 
Ganges, while to the west lies the pargana and tahsll of Meerut. 
Like the other riverain parganas, Kithor may be divided into the 
kbftdir or lowlands in the river valley and the hangar or 
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uplands. The khddir consists of an extensive tract bounded 
on the west by the Burhganga, which represents an old bed 
of the Ganges and flows with an irregular course resembling 
rather a series of swamps than a river, under the old high bark. 
East of the Burhganga, there is a stretch of high-lying land, 
which is generally beyond the reach of the ordinary floods 
on which a certain amount of cultivation is carried on, but the 
soil for the most part is poor, being light and sandy except 
in the western half, where it is known as permanent kh^dir and 
contains a fair proportion of heavy soil in which rice and 
cane are grown, although the latter has gone very much out of 
cultivation during recent years. 

All along the edge of the khddir we find the usual line 
of ravines, which in this pargana are very steep and rugged and 
altogether beyond the reach of the plough. They contain a certain 
amount of grass jungle, but very few trees—since for some reason 
the babul does not seem to flourish here. West of the ravines 
we find a tract of poor sandy soil with a few well-marked ridges 
of poor sand. In a few villages the nature of these soils has 
been improved by careful cultivation, but originally the whole of 
this tract was nothing but bhur, Down the centre of the 
pargana flows the Anfipshahr branch of the Ganges canal and 
on both sides of this are found the best villages, such as Pari- 
chhatgarh, Puthi, Kithor Sh^hjahdnpur and Chandlawad. West 
of this again comes the main bhur ridge, which enters Kithor in 
two branches, one running due south from the borders of Hasti- 
napur and the other curving in a semi-circle which extends 
as far as the western border and then turns south-east to join the 
main ridge. The remaining villages of this part of the pargana 
are of very varying quality, the soil chiefly depending on the 
level. All along the western boundary runs the stream known 
as the Eastern Chhoiya, in the neighbourhood of which there are 
several tracts of low-lying soil infected with reh. The land 
between the Chhoiya and the Burhganga is drained by two 
artificial cuts which follow the central line of depression, leaving 
the pargana in the south*west corner. 

The total area of Kithor amounts to 124,832 acres or 
195 square miles. Of this in 1308 fasli 86,683 acres or nearly 
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70 per cent, were cultivated, showing a very considerable 
increase since the recent settlement. The barren area amounts 
to 9,225 acres and consists chiefly of poor uuculturable sand. The 
presence of the canal has greatly increased the amount of irriga¬ 
tion in this pargana, the actual irrigated area in 1308 fasli being 
20,956 acres, of which 17,738 acres were watered from the canal, 
3,106 acres from wells and 112 acres from other sources. The 
amount of well irrigation has here, as elsewhere, decreased, 
but its place has been more than supplied by the canal. At the 
same time the number of masonry wells has actaully increased 
during the last thirty years, although the unprotected wells, 
which were never numerous, have almost entirely disappeared. 
Their scarcity is now, as it always has been, due to the nature 
of the subsoil, and their construction was only possible in those 
villages which are now supplied from the canal. The kha^if is 
the principal harvest throughout the pargana, the difference 
being most marked in the khadir. The double-cropped area now 
stands at somewhat over 13 per cent. The principal staples 
are juar, sugarcane, maize, bajra and cotton, as well as a consider¬ 
able proportion of the inferior autumn pulses, such as moth 
and mung. The great extension of sugarcane cultivation is 
mainly due to the construction of the canal, the water of which 
seems particularly adapted to this crop. In the rahi wheat takes 
the lead, followed at a long distance by gram, peas and barley. 
The present revenue demand amounts to Hs. 1,64,765, being 
at the rate of Rs. 2-1-11 per acre of cultivation. In 1840 
the jama was fixed at Rs. 92,237, rising to Rs. 1,19,380 at 
Mr. Porter’s settlement of 1866. The present enhancement is 
very high, amounting to 33’71 per cent., which points to a 
very material development, in view of the fact that in many 
oases the assessment stands below 45 per cent, of the net assets. 
The rents paid by tenants-at-will run very high, ranging from 
Rs. 16 to Rs. 2-4-0 per cent, per acre, accordiAg to the circles framed 
at the settlement. The occupancy rentals are lower and seldom 
rise above Rs. 7 per acre in any village of the pargana. 
There has been a large enbanoement in the occupancy rental 
of late years, but not in proportion with the^ rise of the 
revenue. - 
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Bhaiyachara is the most common form of tenure, but an 
almost equally large area is held in imperfect pattidari. At the 
same time zamindari tenure is rather more prevalent here than 
in most of the parganas of the district. Of the zamindars 
the chief are the Saiyids of Hapur, who own three whole 
villages. Sheikh Abdul Karim of Meerut and the Sheikhs of 
Hapur also possess some properties here, while the only other 
non-resident zamindars deserving of mention are the Gujars of 
Landhaura and the Pattharwala Banias of Meerut. Among the 
cultivating communities the most important are the Jats and 
Tagas, who hold approximately equal shares; next come the 
Gujars and following them the Mahesris. In the north-west 
corner there is a colony of Ahirs, who own three excellent 
villages. Kithor in former days contained the only taluqdari 
estate of the district, which was known as Parichhatgarh and 
consisted of six villages held in jagfr by Rani Sahib Kunwar up 
to her death in 1854, when they lapsed, and at the subsequent 
settlement engagements were taken from the village communities. 
In the kh^dir there is a large area of grazing land which 
attracts numbers of Gujars. Nearly half the pargana is culti¬ 
vated by the proprietors, the remaining tenants being chiefly 
of the same castes. Musalman cultivators are very numerous, 
while the greater portion of the field labour is done by 
Chamars. 

The population of the pargana in 1901 amounted to 99,234 
persons, of whom 52,208 were males and 47,026 females. Classi¬ 
fied according to religions there were 70,345 Hindus, 27,578 
Musalmans and 1,311 others, chiefiy Sikhs and Aryas. In 1872 
the census returns gave a total of 70,125 souls, which rose to 
85,283 in 1891. The largest town in the pargana is Parichhat¬ 
garh, while Kithor, Sh^hjah&npur and Chandlawad, which adjoin 
one another in the extreme south of the pargana, are small towns 
with a considerable populations. Other large villages deserving of 
mention are Aghwanpur, Laliana and Khajuri. The principal 
markets are at Parichhatgarh, Sh6hjahtopur and ChandlawacL 
The pargana contains in ail 128 villages. Up to 1866 it was much 
smaller, comprizing only 52 villages, but 75 were subsequently 
received from Meerut and adjoining parganas. 
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There is no railway in the pargana, but through the south¬ 
western portion runs the metalled road from Meerut to Qarh- 
mukteswar, traversing Kithor, where there is a District Board 
bungalow, and Sh6hjahfinpur. A second class road from Meerut 
runs to Parichhatgarh and thence eastwards to Khanpur on the 
Ganges, where there is a police station, and close to this village it 
crosses this river by a ferry known as Kamr-ud-dinnagar Ghat 
leading to Moradabad. A third road runs due north from 
Kithor to Parichhatgarh and Mawana to the west of, and parallel 
to, the canal. 

There are post offices at Kithor and Parichhatgarh and canal 
inspection bungalows at Parichhatgarh, Raidhana, Shdhjahdnpur, 
Asafabad, Bhatipura and Shahzadpur. 


KUTANA, Pargana Kutana, Tahail BAghpat. 

The capital of the pargana lies, in latitude 29^^ 6' north and 
longitude 77° 10' east, on the high bank of the Jumna, at a 
distance of eleven miles from Bdghpat and 34 miles from 
Meerut. Unmetalled roads lead to Bdghpat and Baraut. There 
is a police station and a post office here and some trade in timber 
and bamboos, as well as considerable export trade in grain. The 
place is said to have been founded in the time of the Pandavas. 
Over 100 years ago the peopjp of Adilpur, mostly Tagas, were 
admitted into this village. It now contains a population of 3,025 
persons, of whom 1,611 are Hindus, 1,209 Musalmans and 215 
Jains; the latter are Saraugis and are the principal inhab¬ 
itants, The place is administered under Act XX of 1856 and 
in 1901 the income from the house-tax and other heads 
amounted to Rs. 1,408. The total number of houses in the 
town is 1,494, of which 723 are assessed to taxation, the incidence 
being Re. 1-5-3 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-7 per head of 
population. The expenditure for the same year amounted to 
Es. 1,216, of which Rs. 526 were devoted to the up-keep of the 
police, Rs. 286 to local improvements and Rs. 216 to conservancy. 

KUTANA Pargana^ Tahsil BAghpat. 

This pargana lies along the left bank of the Jumna river 
between Chaprauli on the north and B^ghpat on the south. To 
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the east lies pirgaaa Baraut. It is ronglily rectangnlar in shape 
and covers a total area of 48,853 acres or 72 square miles* In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Jumna there is a small 
amount of kh^dir, but this is of very little importance* On the 
high bank there are a few villages which stand too high for 
canal irrigation and water is at a too great depth for wells, 
while sand predominates in the soil. With this exception, how- 
cv-er, the entire pargana presents one uniform soil of rich black 
’ loam of surprising fertility that in richness and prosperity is only 
second toBaraut. In the south-east corner there are two villages 
which adjoin the low-lying tract of pargana Baraut, and parts of 
two other villages in the north are also included in the extension 
of the same depression. 

Of the total area 38,152 acres or 78 per cent, are cultivated, 
and about 23 per cent, bears a double crop. There are ample 
means of irrigation owing to the proximity of the Eastern 
Jumna canal, the distributaries of which traverse the pargana in 
every direction. Besides this there are numbers of wells which 
can be easily dug almost everywhere with very little trouble and 
expense* In 1308 fasli the total irrigated area amounted to 
15,605 acres, of which 12,378 acres were watered from the canal, 
8,170 acres from wells and 57 acres from other sources. These 
figures naturally, vary very largely according to the nature of the 
rainfall in each year, and at the time of settlement the irrigated 
area was as much as 24,237 acres, which shows that the pargana 
is practically secure against the evil efifects of drought. The 
A^/iarC/harvest considerably exceeds thera&i, the principal staples 
being juar, sugarcane, maize and cotton. In the rahi wheat 
largely predominates, while almost the whole of the remainder is 
taken up by gram, peas and other pulses. The pargana is very 
fully developed and there is little room for any extension of 
cultivation, the available grazing area being already reduced to 
the barest minimum. 

tThe revenue now stands at Rs. 1,27,790, being at the rate of 
&s. 8-8-11 per acre of cultivation. In 1840 it was assessed 
by Mr. Plowdea at Be. 87,873, which rose at Mr. Forbes’ settle¬ 
ment ot 1868 to B6. 99,925. The enhancement at the last 
revision fake been considerable, amounting to 87*66 per the 
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jama being calculated at 48*86 per cent, of the net assets. The 
rental of the pargana varies according to the nature of the soil, 
the average rate being Rs. 7-9-1 per acre. This is somewhat 
less than the prevailing rate in Baraut owing to the presence of 
a larger proportion of bhur or sandy soil. Over two-thirds of 
the pargana are cultivated by the zamindars themselves, while 
of the remainder 4,275 acres a>e held by occupancy tenants and 
6,239 acres by tenants-at-wilL The commonest tenure is bhaiya- 
cbara, which prevails over more than 81 per cent, of the whole 
area; the remainder is chiefly held on imperfect pattidari tenure 
with a small proportion of joint zamindari. More that two- 
thirds of the pargana belongs to the Jats; the remaining by 
Bawas, Tagas and Brahmans. The cultivators, too, are Jats with 
a small admixture of Tagas, Brahmans, Rajputs and other castes, 
such as Chamars, Eahars and Musalmans. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census of 
1901 numbered 58,715 persons, of whom 28,683 were males and 
2,503 females. Classified according to religions there were 46,793 
Hindus, 5,269 Musalmans and 1,653 others.chiefiySaraugi Jains. 
In 1872 the total was 45,561 souls, rising to 46,528 in 1891. Kutana 
is the only town in the pargana, but there are several very large 
villages, the chief of which are Sarurpur, Sadiqpur-Sanauli, Sujra 
and Shahpur. The most important market is at Kutana, while 
nearly all the large villages have their little bazfirs. The 
pargana is somewhat deficient in means of communication as it 
possesses no railway or metalled roads. From Kutana two 
unmetalled roads run to Baraut and to Bfighpat, while the south¬ 
eastern portion is traversed by a similar road from the latter place 
leading through Sarurpur to Baraut, from which another branch 
road goes to Chaprauli through Sadiqpur-Sarauli, There are 
canal bungalows at Kutana and Sarurpur, 

LAWAR, Pargana and Tahail Meerut, 

.. A large village, lying, in latitude 29^7' north and longitude 
77? 47^ east, at a distance of twelve miles from Meerut on the 
unmetalled road leading to Fhalauda. It is an i^nimportant 
place with a population of 5,046 persons, of * whops 2,339 are 
S^psalume* A jxaall poarket is held hei:e on Ffiiday^i in ^§h 
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'Week. It was once of some importance as being the head of a 
tappa containing 45 villages, including Phalauda, and is said to 
have been seized from the Rajputs by Mir Surkh, a native of 
Mazendoran. There is a fine nuuse here called the Mahal Sarai, 
built about 1700 A.D. by Jawahir Singh, Mahajan, who also 
constructed the Suraj Kund near Meerut. The gardens attached 
to it are now in ruins. The village is still held by the Mirs. 
La war is administered under Act XX of 1856. The income in 
1901 amounted to Rs. 1,619, inclusive of a balance of Rs. 147 
from the preceding year. The house-tax yielded Rs. 1,059, with 
an incidence of Re. 0-15-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-4 per 
head of population. The expenditure for the same year was 
Rs. 1,020, of which Rs. 609 were devoted to the up-keep of the 
town police, which consisted of nine men of all grades. There 
is a Government village school here, and a post office. 

LOHARI, Pargana Kutana, TahaU BIqhpat. 

A very large village adjoining Kutana on the south-east 
and situated, in latitude 29^ 5' north and longitude 77^ 12' east, 
above the high bank of the Jumna, at a distance of ten miles 
from B4ghpat and 35 miles from Meerut. It is a very old Jat 
settlement and contained in 1901 a population of 3,909 persons, 
of whom 204 were Musalmana and 88 Jains. A village school 
is maintained here.. Below Lohari the kh^dir of the Jumna 
widens out somewhat; the drainage is carried off by two ravines to 
the north and south, the latter being utilized as a drainage 
escape. 


LONI, Pargana Loni, TahaU GhAziabad^ 

The capital of the pargana lies, in latitude 28^ 45'north and 
longitude 77® 18' east, on the unmetalled road from B4gbpat to 
Shahdara, at a distance of six miles north of the latter and 29 
miles from Meerut. A small branch road also takes off from here 
leading to Qh4ziabad. The name is derived from the word “lon,’^ 
or in Sanskrit **lavana,” on account of its being the centre of a 
salt tract. It appears to be a very ancient place and is said to 
have been founded by Shahab-ud-din Ghori, who ejected the 
Inputs and put in their place a body of Mughals, Patbans and 
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Sheikfae. #rom that time the Mughals and Bathans have been 
the zamindars of the surrounding land, which once belonged to 
Prithvi tl^e king bt Dehli, the remains of whose fort are 

etill visHide. tip to the time of Muhammad Shah, emperor of 
Dedbdi^ t|tiere was anoth^ icddvbroken-down fortress of the Hindu 
period, known as the fort of Baja Sabkaran. It was destroyed 
in 1789 by Muhammad Shah and the bricks were used to build 
a tank and a garden. At tJldipur there is a fine grove planted 
by Zainat Mahal, the wife of Bahadur Shah. It is surrounded 
by a brick*built wall and close to it is a sarai of five gates. In 
the grove is a scarlet-domed baradari. The place was confiscated 
after the mutiny and sold to Sheikh Ilahi Bakhsh of Meerut. 
There is another grove at Loni known as the Bagh Banap, which 
was built about 400 years ago by the wife of some emperor of 
Pehli. The walls are built of brick, but are in ruins. There 
are several other remains in the neighbourhood, but few of these 
are of any importance. Loni coutaius a third class police station, 
post office and a school.' The population in 1901 numbered 3,325 
persons, of whom 1,910 were Hindus, 1,408 Musalmans and seva^ 
Jains. The majority of the Hindus are Jats, but the village 
belongs to Musalmans as already mentioned. Loni is adminis* 
tered under Act XX of 1856 and in 1901 there were 415 houses 
assessed out of the total number of 725. The income from the 
house-tax amounted to Bs. 475, being at the rate of Be. 1-6-2 par 
assessed house and Be. 0 4-0 per head of population. The total 
income for the year, including a balance of Bs. 147 from (he 
preceding year, was Bs. 8^4. The expenditure for the., same 
year was Bs. 754, of which Bs. 302 were devoted to the up-keep 
of the police force, consisting of six men of all grades, Bs. 275 to 
loeal improvements and Bs. 108 to conservancy. 

LONI Pargana^ lahsil QhIzubad. 

This pargana ooeupue the westetn portion of the tahMl and 
ecmtprises the tract of land that extends eastwards from 
Jumna to the parganas of Jalalabad and Dasna. To the north Ues 
pargana B^ghpat and to the south the Bulandsbahr distrt^t* 
Along the northern half of the eastern boundary runs the JHiadaiii 
nasr which;in a southerly .dmatioPrOntti^ 
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amall portion which contains the town of Gb^ziabed ffOln the 
rest of the pargana, and joins the Jufnna about twelve miles ivcm 
th^ southern boundary. Loni has a toj^l area of 100^83 a'W'SS 
or 156 square miles. The pargana pbssWes aii unenviable 
reputation for being the worst of the dietri^b; as the tw^. rivets 
approach one another there is a large are4 of ravines and low-lying 
land which is of a particularly poor character. On the Jumna side 
the khddir is sandy^and very eeriously infected with r§h. It is 
broader here than in the north of the district and extends inland 
for two or three miles. The Hindan kh6dir is a diderent 
character; it suffers little from floods and has a fair light soil. 
Here also, however, there are complaints of the increase of reh 
and of the deterioration of the soil. The high bank of the 
Hindan is formed by a line of very rough ravines which extends 
south as far as the railway and then turns 4est to join the 
ravine land of the Jumna. The only good portion in the 
pargana is a small tract in the north lying on either side of the 
Jumna canal, which traverses the centre of the pargana and 
rejoins the river opposite Dehli. The bulk of the oultivation 
consists of the block of villages around Ghdziabad and those 
that lie on the sloping plateau above the high banks of the two 
rivers. Between this circle and the southern line of ravines 
there is a block of poor villages with an inferior gritty soil and 
entirely devoid of means of irrigation. The number of precarious 
villages in this pargana is exceptionally large, numbering as 
many as 78 out of a total of 119. Another reason for the 
inferiority of Loni is that the rainfall here isdistinotly l<08s thali 
in the north and east of the district. 

Of the total area 60,387 acres or nearly 60 per cent, 
cultivated, while the barren area is recorded as 7,786 acres 
although a great deal more of the remainder consists of very poor 
land theit is practically unfit for oultivation. There is a small 
amoulit of irrigation owing to the presence of the canal, the total 
Irrigated area amounting to 6P78 acres, of which 6,886 were' 
watered by the canal, 672 acres from wells and 20 acres from 
o^lmr sources* There has .been some small increase in ciiltiviitioii 
during the last few.years, but the irrigation and the statistics 
Ibedi^ici for so^ mystfirious reason show a marked deoHwa/. 
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for in,1866 as many as 23,511 acres are said to have been irrigated, 
although probably the area was on that occasion largely over¬ 
estimated;. The rahi harvest somewhat exceeds that sown iu the 
iAarf/, tbjs principal staples being wheat, barley, gram and 
pea^ In the japkV and bajra take the lead, followed by 

maize and cotton. is comparatively little sugarcane, its 

place being taken by inferior kharif puhes. 

The toUl revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 1,00,387, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-15-5 per acre of cultivation. In 1840 
the demand was fixed at Rs. 76,878 rising to Rs. 95,261 at 
Mr Forbes^ settlement of 1866. The enhancement is very small, 
amounting to only 7 per cent., the reason being the deterioration 
of the inferior villages. Rents also are very much lower here 
than elsewhere in the district, the average rate for the different 
circles ranging^from Rs. 7-7-0 to Rs. 5-1-0 per acre. 

Of the zamindars the most important are Hafiz Abdul Karim 
of Meerut, who owns shares in nineteen villages, and the 
Fatbans and Sheikhs of Limi. The Pathans of Qh4ziabad, the 
Banias of Farrukhnagar and the Brahmans of Shahdara also own 
small properties. Among the cultivating proprietors Gujars and 
Tagas largely predominate. The village of Mandaula in the 
north of the pargana is a great Taga centre and the same caste 
holds most of the villages round Qh6ziabad. The Gujars are 
found everywhere and hold most of the villages in the best part 
of the pargana and also a large amount of the kh4dir. In the 
latter they keep the land under grass in order to support their 
cattle, which according to the general report are frequently 
acquired under suspicious circumstances. These Gujars have 
always been a source of trouble and have improved but little on 
their old reputation. During the mutiny they rose and plundered 
in every direction, and whole estates were laid waste by their 
hands, traces of the damage done remaining till many years 
afterwards. The chief cultivating classes are Gujars, Tagas, 
Ohamars and Musalmans, nearly half the pargana being tilled 
by proprietors. 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
numbered 66,496 persons, of whom 26,211 were males and 
80,284 (females. Classified according to religions there were 
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51,793 Hindus, 13,687 Musalmans and 1,015 others, mainly Jains, 
Christians and Aryas. The population has reaiained stationary 
during the last thirty years, as in 1872 the ' total was 66,145 
persons. The principal town of the pargana tfcre the municipali¬ 
ties of Qhdziabad and Shahdsra. Beside these there are two 
small towns of Loni and Furrukhnag^wd the large^village of 
Mandaula, all of which are separately^ ttEfentioned, Nohe of the 
other villages are of any great size or deserve.particular mention. 

The pargana is.well supplied with meaiis of communication, 
possessing no less than three i‘ailwai^s, which unite at Gh^iziabad, 
The chief is the East Indian line from Delhi to Calcutta, which is 
joined by the North-Western Railway from Saharan pur to Qlidzi- 
abad and the branch line the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
from Moradabad. Parallel to the first-named runs the Grand 
Trunk Road from which the metalled road from Dehlito Meerut 
takes off close to the east bank of the Hindan, while a short 
distance north of Gh&ziabad begins a second branch metalled road 
leading to Hapur and Garhmuktesar. From Shahdara an unme¬ 
talled road runs north to Loni and B4ghpat and fron^ Loni a 
similar road leads toGhdziabad joining the Grand Trunk Road at 
Jagaula, 

Besides the District Board bungalow at Ghdziabad, there are 
canal bungalows at Sarauli and Silampur, There are post offices 
at Gh4ziabad, Shahdara and Loni; village schools are established 
at Shahdara, Loni, Ganauli aad Mandaula. 


LUMB, Pargana Ch4PRAXJLI, TahM B^ghpat. 

A very large, but otherwise quite unimportant village, lying, 
in latitude 29® 16' north and longitude 77® 14' east, in the north of 
the pargana on the road from Tanda to Kirthal and a^ljoining the 
latter village, which lies to the south. It contains a population of 
4,297 persons, the great majority of whom are Jats, to whom 
it belongs. Besides these, there are several Jain Saraugis in the 
place. The village is irrigated by the Kandhla and Nala 
tributaries of the Jumna canal. Lumb is merely one of the large 
Jat villages tha^are characteristic of the north-west of the districts 
Ito area is^enormous, the distance from the main site of Kakripur 
ra the to tl^t of Tugana on the west being over five 
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MALES RA| Parganof> and Tdhsil Sardhana. 

A village on the edge of the high ground overlooking 
the left bank of the Hindan river, on the road from Sardhana to 
SbamK in Muzaffarnagar, ‘^Mch hare crosses the river by a ferry 
called Nagvra. Xhrongh the southern portion of the village tuns 
a seeend road leading froni Meerut to Shamli, and close to 
the latter in the hamlet of SarauU there is a pillar of the great 
Trigonometrical Sfurvey standing, in latitude 29^ 10^ north and 
longitude 77 ^ 82^ east, at an elevation of 819 feet above the level of 
the sea. Malehra lies At a distance of seven miles from Sardhana 
and adjoining it on the east is the large village of Chhur. The 
population in 1901 numbered 3,334 persons, of whom 2,139 were 
Hindus, 363 Musalmans and 533 Jains, Rajputs form the bulk, 
of the Hindu population. 


MANDAULA, Pargana Loni, Tahail QhIziabad. 

A considerable village in the north of the pargana on the 
unmetalled road from Shabdara and Iioni to BAghpat, situated in 
latitude 28^ 49^ north and longitude 77^ 17' east, at a distance of 
five miles north of Loni and four miles south of Khekra. It is 
said to have been founded by one Man Dat Biklu, and now 
belongs to Hindu Tagas, who own a considerable quantity of land 
in the neighbourhood. The population at the last oemsus of 1901 
numbered 2,032 persons, of whom 187 were Musalcaaoa. There 
is a small market here held weekly and a village sclhool. To the 
west of the village the land slopes down to the Jumna. khAdir and 
there are large areas of barren waste. 


MAU, Pargana and Tahstt 

Hau» or Mau Khas as it is more generally known, is 
e village on the south side of the metalled road firom Meerut te 
Harhmuktesar, at a distance of eight miles boim Meerut. It 
contains a third class police station and post office, but is otherwise 
ef no importance. The^population at the last ce nsus numbered' 
1,016 perjaons, of whom 329 were Musalmans, chiefly Julahas* 
The village lisa in latitude 28^ 64' north and lo hgitude 77^ 8$^ 
CieiAb’ ttr thcr flllttgcf oS tfifd east ftow6 th^‘ stxeuin 
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MAWANA, Pargana Hastinapur, Tahail 

GniLZIABAD. 

Mawana Kalan, the headquarters of the tahsll, so called 
to distinguish it from Mawana Khurd, a village lying four miles 
to the west, is situated in latitude 29® 6' north and longitude 
77® 56' eeuat, near the right bank of the Fatehgarh branch of the 
Gangas canal, at the point of junction of four unmetalled roads 
leading to Meerut, Kithor, Bahsuma and Phalauda, at a distance 
of 17 miles from Meerut. It is essentially an agricultural place 
and most of the inhabitants are employed in cultivating the 
extensive lands belonging to the town, which cover an area 
of over 4,500 acres. The houses are nearly all built of mud ; the 
only exceptions are a few shops in the bazdr which run from 
north to south in a narrow winding course. The main road 
is metalled and has masonry drains on each side. The market 
days are Thursdays and Saturdays. The tahsfli buildings and 
the post office are situated in a walled enclosure outside the town 
to the north, and the police station is in the north-western part 
of the town near the sweepers’ quarters. There is also a sarai and 
four lower primary schools for boys, attended by 119 pupils 
and one girls* school attended by 25, all of which are aided 
by the municipality. On the Bahsuma road there is a large 
brick-built tank, constructed by one Keshab Das of Jansath 
which was repaired some years ago by a mahajan of Meerut. 
On the banks of the ruined Indi tank is a fine old temple built 
some 300 years ago. In the neighbourhood of the town there are 
several excavations full of water which becomes stagnant during 
the hot weather. The water-level has risen considerably since 
the opening of the canal and the place is feverish alter the rains. 
The population at the last census numbered 9,207 persons, of 
whom 4,760 were males and 4,447 females. Classified according to 
religions there were 3,925 Hindus, 4,924 Musalmans, 107 Chris¬ 
tians and 251 Aryas and Sikhs, The Musalmans are chiefly 
Chauhans, Ghosis and Gaddis. 

Mumana is an old t^own and was, it is said, originally called 
Mawana, a name traditionally derived from one Mana, a hunts¬ 
man and a reputed servant of the Kauravas. The original site of 
the village is on a neighbouring hill, and it was removed to 
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its present position owing to the breaking out of fires which the 
inhabitants attributed to supernatural agencies. 

The town was formerly administered under Act XX of 
1856, but in 1886 it was raised to the status of a municipality, at 
present managed by a board of nine members, of whom six are 
elected. There are two wards in the town, each of which returns 
three native members. The total income in 1902, inclusive 
of a balance of Rs. 690 from the preceding year, was lis. 5,043. 
The chief it em is the tax on circumstances and property, which 
amounted to Bs. 2,962. The only other heads of any importance 
were ihe fees and revenues from markets and slaughter houses 
and the receipts from the sale of manure. The expenditure 
for the same year amounted in all to Rs. 4,046. The chief head 
was conservancy, Rs. 1,128; while Rs. 987 were devoted to the 
up-keep of the police, Rs. 625 to the cost of administration and 
Rs. 450 to charitable grants. The incidence of taxation falls 
at Re. 0-5-0 per head of population. Fuller details as to the 
income and expenditure of the municipality will be found in the 
appendix to this volume.* 


MAW ANA Tah^l. 

This, the north-eastern sub-division of the district, comprises 
the two Gangetic parganas of Hastinapur and Kithor, lying 
between Hapur tabsil on the south and the Muzafiarnagar district 
on the oorth, while to the west it is bounded by the Meerut 
pargana and tahsll. It is administered as a sub-division of 
the district in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district 
staff, assisted by the tahsfld4r, whose headquarters are at Mawana. 
For the purposes of civil administration it forms part of the Meerut 
munsifi. There are police stations at Mawana, Kithor, Bahsuma, 
Parichhatgarh and Ehanpur. Post-offices are established at each 
of these places and also at Phalauda. The chief town of the 
tahsll is the municipality of Mawana, while Bahsuma, Paricbbat- 
garh and Phalauda are Act XX towns. Besides these there 
are several large villages, such as Kithor» Sh4hjah4npur, Chaud- 
lawad, Aghwanpur and Niloha, which ate separately mentioned. 
The tahsil possesses but cue metalled road leading irom Meerut to 
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Garhmuktesar, which passes through Kithor and Shdhjah^npur in 
the extreme south. Unmetalled roads lead from Meerut to 
Pariohhatgarh and Khanpur on the Ganges, to Mawana, Bahsuma 
and Bijnor, and to Phalauda. From Kithor an unmetalled road 
goes to Pariohhatgarh, Mawana and Phalauda. Parellel to the 
last-mentioned road runs the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges 
canal with bungalows at Dhakauli, Firozpur and Sakhoti in 
pargana Hastinapur, and at Parichhatgaih, Raidhana, Si:i^h- 
jah4npur, Shfihzadpur, Bhatipura and Asafabad in pargana Kithor. 
Besides these there is a District Board bungalow at Kithor. 

The tahsfl had in 1901 the total population of 200,899 
persons, of whom 105,481 were males and 94,9 i8 females. CLissi- 
tied according to religions, there were 148,444 Hindus, 49,445 
Musalmans, 1,635 Christians, 821 Aryas and 64 Jains. Among 
the Hindus Chamars very largely predominate, numbering 38,915. 
Next to them come Brahmans, 18,251; Jats, 16,243; Gujars, 
10,407 ; Bhangis, 6,285 and Tagas, 6,024. Rajputs are very scarce 
in this tahsil, numbering 3,334, of whom more than half are 
Chauhans. Of the Musalmans the most numerous are Julahas, 
closely followed by Sheikhs and Qassabs. Next to them come 
converted Rajputs, who largely outnumber their Hindu brethren, 
amounting in all to 5,308 persons. Among them we find repre¬ 
sentatives of many clans, no one largely predomixiauiag; the chief 
are Panwars, Gahlots, Solankhis, Bargujars and Bhale Sultans. 
Next to the Rajputs come Pathans, who are chiefly of the 
Yusufzai sub-division. 

As will be seen from the above figures, the tahsfl is wholly 
agricultural in character and the comparatively small number of 
Banias shows that there is but little trade. Possessing but one 
metalled road and no railway, the tahsil is devoid of anything 
approaching a oommeroial ceiitre. The chief industrial occupation 
is that of cotton-weaving, followed by the grain trade, which is, 
however, of no great importance. The ordinary village occupation 
also are leas strongly represented here than elsewere in the district* 

MEERUT Cl t Y, Pargana and TahsU Mebbut. 

The chief city of the district and division is situated in 
latitude 29® 1' north and longitude. 77*? 43' east, at an elevation 
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of 734*46 feet above the level of the sea, as recorded on the stone 
bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey imbedded in 
the north-west corner of the churchyard. Under the name 
Meerut are included the bazdrs ot the cantonments as well as the 
city and its suburbs. The city proper lies to the south of the 
cantonments and to the east of the Meerut city station of the 
North-Western Railway. The city was originally surrounded 
by a wall and a ditch pierced by nine gates, of which eight are 
of some antiquity and one is comparatively new. They are the 
Dehli, Chamar, Lihsari, Shorab, Shah Pir, Burhana, Khairnagar,. 
Kamboh and the B6ghpat gate of recent origin. The Chamar 
gate is situated in the ward of that name, while the Lihsari gate 
derives its name from the village of Lihsari which lies to the 
south of the town. The Shah Pir gate stands close to the 
maqbara of Shah Pir, a fine structure of red sandstone erected in 
1628 A.D. by Nur Jahan, the wife of Jahangir, in memory of a 
faqir of that name. The Khairnagar gate was built by Nawab 
Khairandesh Khan, and the Kamboh gate by Abu Muhammad 
Khan, Kamboh. There are 38 muhallas in the city, the names 
of which for the most part explain their position or the caste 
of the inhabitants, or are taken from some more remarkable 
persons living there or from some noted place within them. Thus 
we have the muhallas of the Thatheras, Jats, Chhipis, Topchis or 
gunners, Mahajans, Qanungos, Swamis, Kamangars, Sabungars, 
Bhats and the muhalla Khishtpazan or brick-makers* quarter, all 
of which denote a caste or occupation; the muhallas of Shah 
Nathan, Karam Ali, Baba Khaki, Sarai Zinat (called after Begam 
Zinat of Lucknow), Shah Pir,Mashai Khan and Smithganj (from 
the Collector of that name, by whom it was built in 1825), all of 
which preserve the name of some notable inhabitant; and the 
Biruchah, Chah Qodha Bhat, Chah Miumiran, and the Khari Kuan 
muhallas, which are named after celebrated wells within them. The 
oldest muhalla of the town is, as its name implies, the Kohna Bazdr. 
There are nine other markets in the town known as the Anta Ram, 
Pahr.i, Guzari, Lala and Mirza Baz4rs, Smithganj already men¬ 
tioned, ana Wylieganj. The largest baz4r is Smithganj, which con^ 
tains in itself a muhalla, bazdr.and sarai. There are five other sarais 
in the town, three of which are inside the walls and two outside. 
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Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut 
the Suraj Kund, commonly called by Europeans the ** Monkey 
Tank/' is deserving of notice. It was constructed in 1714 by 
Jwahir Mai, a wealthy merchant of Lawar. It was intended to 
keep it full of water from the Abu Nala, but as this supply was 
insufficient, the municipal board have arranged to fill it with water 
from the Ganges canal. On its banks there are numerous small 
temples, dharamsalas and sati pillars, but none of these are of 
any note. The Baleshwar Nath temple is the oldest in the 
district and dates from the Musalman invasion. The largest 
temple in the town is the Manohar Nath temple, which is said 
to have been built in the reign of Shahjahan. Another old 
temple is that of Maheshwar, which, according to the popular 
tradition, was coustrnoted by some of the direct descendants of 
the Pandavas. The tank known as the Talab Matawala was 
built in 1714 by Lala Dayal Das, a Kayasth merchant; it has 
now silted up and only the walls remain. The dargah of Shah 
Pir has already been mentioned. A religious fair takes place 
here every year in the month of Ramzan, and the shrine is 
supported from the proceeds of the revenue-free village of Bhag- 
wanpur. The Jami Masjid appears to occupy the position of a 
former Buddhist temple, the remains of which were discovered 
in 1875. It is said to have been built in 410 Hijri by Hasan 
Mahdi, the Wazir of Mahmud of Ghazni, and was repaired by 
Humayun. The dargah of Makhdum Shah Wilayat stands near 
the Collector’s office and is said to have been built by Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori. The maqbara of Abu Muhammad Khan, Kamboh, 
the founder of the Kamboh gate, was built by members of his 
family in 1688 A.D, There is another maql ara of the same 
family containing the remains ^ Abu Yar Muhammad Khan, 
erected in 1039 Hijri, as recorded in an Arabic and Persian 
inscription on the northern arch of the doorway. The Karbala 
was built about 160 A.D. There are two large Imambaras, one 
near the Kamboh gate and another in the Zahidi muhalla, a 
large mosque built Ijy Nawab Khairandesh Khan in the Sarai- 
ganj; and besides these there are 66 other mosques and 60 
temples, none of which deserve any particular notice. The 
maqbara of Salar Masaud, however, should not be passed over, as 
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it is one of the oldest buildings in the town, having been erected 
by Qutb-ud-din Aibak in 1194 A.D. 

This same Qutb-ud-rdin destroyed the famous temple of 
Nauchandi Debi, which stood at out a mile to the east of the city 
and erected on its site a dargah which stands between the 
Hapur and Garkmuktesar road and forms the scene of a great 
fair, which is held annually at the end of March or beginning of 
April. This fair has its origin in a religious ceremony in honour 
of the Hew mocm, which lasted for two days only. In 1880 this 
period was extended to seven days, but it was not until 1888 
that it began to assume an aspect of more general utility. In 
that year the late Mr. F. N. Wright was the Collector of the 
district, and by his efforts the Government horse-show was added 
and a committee set on foot for the encouragement of manufactures 
and agriculture. From that date the fair has grown in importance 
and popularity. It is managed by a general committee presided 
over by the Magistrate and Collector, and consists of two parts, 
the exhibition and the shops of private traders. In the exhibi¬ 
tion there are four departments, each managed by a sub-commit¬ 
tee, and prizes are adjudged in each class. Department A is the 
horse-show, which consists of nine classes. Prizes amounting to 
Rs. 1,600 are given by Government and other prizes to the value 
of Re. 900 are awarded from the fair fund. The average 
number of horses brought to the fair is about 1,700 or 1,800. 
Department B comprises cattle,agricultural products and imple¬ 
ments, and ploughing matches. Department C is a flower and 
vegetable show ; and Department D consists of manufactures. 
Special prizes for the encouragement of various kinds of industries 
are also awarded for penmanship, drawing and poultry. Horse 
racing and sports for the boy8% all schools of the district are also 
held in connection with the fairs. The raised of the district 
usually occupy tents within the fair grounds, and the fair is 
largely visited by persons of all ranks, including shopkeepers 
and exhibitors from all parts of India. * 

Another small fair is held at the Suraj Kund on the second day of 
the first half of Chait after tke Holi,ai!id is known as the Tileitdi mela- 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meerut, it is not 
essentially a trading centre. The inatitnUon of a bended* 
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w^irehouse in 1887, known as Kaisarganj, has developed the trade in 
grain, sweet stuffs, ghi and other articles to a considerable extent. 
It lies at a distance of about a mile from the city station with 
which it is connected by a branch line, the construction of which 
was due to the energies of Mr. F. N. Wright. The enormous 
growth of the trade which has passed through Kaisarganj during 
the last five years is an ample proof of the wisdom of the step 
then taken.* Mention should also be made of the North-West 
Soap Company, Limited, of Meerut and Calcutta. This was 
originally started at Meerut in 1879 as a private enterprise, and 
became a limited liability company in the next year. It has 
greatly flourished and now has a working capital of over nine 
lakhs, and extensive premises both in Meerut and Calcutta, 
employing about 500 hands and turning out over 15 tons of 
soap daily. There is a large export trade not only in soap, but in 
stearine candles, glycerine, tin canisters and cardboard boxesi 
The company have gained many prize medals, notably at Calcutta 
in 1883, and at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 1886. 

The cantonments cover a large area to the north of the city. 
The normal garrison comprises two batteries of horse artillery 
and two batteries of field artillery, one regiment of European 
cavalry, one regiment of European infantry, one regiment of 
native cavalry and one regiment of native infantry. It is the 
headquarters of the Meerut military district, which comprises the 
garrisons at Meerut, Roorkee, Landhaur, Chakrata and DehlL 
The principal building is the church, begun in 1819 and comf 
pleted in 1821. It is built of brick and stucco, with a handsome 
spire and length of 150 feet and a breadth of 84 feet. The 
expense of the building was partly defrayed from subscription 
and partly by Government grant. One of the subscribers was the 
Begam ISomru, who also built a Roman Catholic church and a 
mission chapel, of which the latter was completed in 1869. In 
connection with it is the Meerut Asylum, supported by the Euro¬ 
pean residents for the relief of distressed Europeans and Chris¬ 
tians. The cantonments are traversed from east to west by the 
Mall, which ia considered one of the finest roads in India. 
Close to it stands the Wheler Club which was opened in 1863. 


• Vide supra. Chapter II, p. 61. 
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Between the city and cantonments lie the civil lines which 
contain the offices of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate, as 
well as the bungalows of the civil European population. Tojthe 
south-east stands the old central jail which was closed in 1866. 
The site has been given to the municipal board which proposes 
to form it into a park, to be called the Victoria Park. The 
district jail was opened in 1886 and lies about two miles from 
the city and a mile from Abdullapur on the east; it was built 
entirely by convict labour. 

The other public buildings of Meerut comprise the tahsll, 
postal head office in cantonments, and several branch offices, 
such as the two railway station offices and Kaisarganj, telegraph 
offices in the city, at the Kutcherry, and three in cantonments, 
the Kotwali or city police station, two police stations in canton¬ 
ments, known as the Sadar Baz^r and Infantry Baz^r stations, a 
d^k bungalow, hospital and the Town Hall. The last-mentioned 
building, which also contains the Lyall Library, named after Sir 
Alfred Lyall, a former Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces, 
owes its origin to the exertions of Mr. F. N. Wright. The first 
stone was laid in 1884 by H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
who was at that time in command of the Meerut district, and 
the building was completed in 1886. ^The central room known 
as the Connaught Hall is used for municipal and other public 
meetings, and contains a portrait of Her Majesty the late Queen- 
Empress purchased by the members of the Board, and a portrait 
of H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, presented to the munici¬ 
pality by Her Majesty the late Queen-Empress. Adjoining the 
main hall there is a reading-room in which hang portraits of 
Messrs. Wright, Whiteway and other founders of the library. 
The rooms on either side of the building consist of the municipal 
office, the court rooms of the honorary magistrates, and commit¬ 
tee rooms. The hall stands in elxi ornamental garden near the 
Kamboh gate of the city. 

The Meerut College was founded in 1892 by subscriptions 
from the leading gentlemen of the sub-division, at a cost of 
Rs. 2,00,000. This is supported by a grant-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment of Rs. 8,000 a year. The intermediate class was opened 
in July, 1892, and with the upper section of the zila school 
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formed the nucleus of the college. The B, A. classes were 
opened in 1894. The institution is maintained by the income 
from fees and donations as well as from the Government grant. 

The Church Mission High School at Meerut is a very old 
institution and had in 1901 215 students on its rolls. Besides 
these there is the Dayananda Anglo-Vernacular School founded in 
1887, which has been raised to the status of a high school. In 
addition to these there is a tahsfli middle school, a municipal 
middle school with 200 pupils on its roll and a cantonment 
anglo-vernacular school with over 200 students. The other schools 
comprise a lower primary school supported by the municipality, 
the Vaishya orphanage school, which receives a grant-in-aid, and 
two lower primary schools for girls, both aided by the munici¬ 
pality, one of which is known as the Zanana Mission school and 
the other as the Stri Siksha Pathshala. 

The water supply of the town is provided from the water¬ 
works which were commenced in 1894 and completed in 1896, 
at a cost of Rs. 7,50,000. The main works are about nine miles 
from Meerut on the Ganges canal at Bhola, where the pumping 
station and filter beds are situated. The engines from which the 
water is forced through the pipes to the water towers at Meerut 
are worked by turbines turned by the water at the Bhola falls. 
It is estimated that a total annual supply of 438 million gallons 
is possible, which works out at the rate of about ten gallons daily 
per head of the population of the city and cantonments. The 
actual consumption in 1901 was 173,553,967 gallons. When the 
works were constructed the Government of India guaranteed a 
minimum consumption of 122 million gallons for cantonments, 
and undertook to pay for this quantity or the difference between 
it and the actual cantonment consumption at the rate of four 
annas per thousand gallons. In 1899 pipes were extended to 
cantonmentslind an extra storage tank was completed. The ini¬ 
tial cost was met by a loan from Government to the municipal 
board at four per cent, repayable in sixty half-yearly instalments* 

Prior to the construction of the water-works the drinking 
supply was obtained from wells, most of which were constructed 
during the Mahratta rule. The water as a rule is good, and is 
found at a depth of eight to fifteen feet below the surface. The- 

36 MT, 
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drainage of the city is good and all the channels have been lined 
with masory and the drainage system realigned of late years. 

The municipality of Meerut is managed by a board consist¬ 
ing of 21 members including the Collector as Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairman, Nawab Asad-ulla Khan, who has rendered 
exoellant services to the municipality for many years. The 
number of elected members is fifteen, three being returned from 
each of the five wards. The total income of the municipality in 
1902 amounted to Hs. 2,62,955, including a balance of Rs. 26,872 
from the preceding year. It is chiefly derived from an octroi 
tax on imports, which yielded Rs. 1,84,717, with an incidence of 
Re* 1-2-0 per head of population after deducting refunds. The 
other main heads of income were the sale-proceeds of swc'epings, 
Rs. 14,665; the bonded-warehouse in Kaisarganj, Rs. 13,635; rents 
on nazul and municipal lands and baz/ir dues, Rs 5,730; school 
fees, Rs. 3,416 and licence fees of hackney carriages, Rs. 3,444. 
The total expenditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 2,54,615, 
of which Rs. 25,180 were devoted to the cost of collections and 
refunds; Rs. 42,443 to public works, consisting chiefly of repairs 
to metalled roads and the maintenance of the water-works; 
Rs. 24 415 to conservancy ; Rs. 10,542 to the up-keep of the muni¬ 
cipal police and Rs. 7,877 to the maintenance of the bonded- 
warehouse. For the purposes of octroi the city and cantonments 
are linked together. The octroi is administered entirely by the 
municipal board, and the income is divide d between the board 
and the cantonment committee on a scale fixed by the two b dies. 
In consequence of this the sum of Rs. 57,470 were contributed by 
the municipality to the cantonment fund. In the same year two 
instalments were paid on account of the loan for the water works 
amounting to Rs. 43,142. The amount expended on education 
was Rs. 8,520 exclusive of the grant made to the District Board 
for schools and colleges.* 

Besides the city railway station already mentioned there 
is another station in cantonments adjoicnng the small town 
of Kankarkhera. Good metalled roads extend from Meerut 
in every direction, leading to Gh^ziabad and Dehli on the 
south-west, to BUghpat on the west, Sardhana on the north- 


‘ videAppendix, Table AY. 
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west, Saharanpur on the north following the line of railway, 
Garhmuktesar on the south-east and Hapur on the south. Of 
the remaining roads that radiate from the city the chief is 
that leading to Bahsuma and Bijnor; which is metalled as far a^ 
Saini, a distance of seven miles, while unmetalled roads lead to 
Parichhatgarh and Khampur on the east, to Binauliand Barauton 
the north-west and to Sardhana by a more direct route than that 
taken by the metalled line. The distance from Meerut to Dehli 
by Gh6ziabad is 45 miles, while the route vid B^ghpatis 53 miles. 
H <pur lies at a distance of 20 miles, Muzaffarnagar 33 miles, and* 
Garhmuktesar 28 miles. There is no regular encamping ground 
at Meerut, but there is ample accommodation for any number of 
troops in cantonments. 

The population of Meerut municipality at the census of 
1901 numbered 78,740 persons, of whom 42,595 were males and 
36,145 females. The population of the cantonments numbered 
39,389 persons, of whom 22,973 were males and 16,416 females, 
giving a total combined population of 118,129 persons. The 
population of cantonments is necessarily fluctuating and its 
nature varies according to that of the regiments stationed there 
for the time being. In 1901 there were 22,368 Hindus, 13,265* 
Musalmans and 3,756 of other religions, most of whom were 
Christians. Of the population within the municipal limits there 
were 39,639 Hindus, 37,052 Musalmans, 731 Jains, 666 Aryas, 
624 Christians and 28 Sikhs, The chief Hindu castes in point of 
numbers were Banias 5,837, being mainly of the Agarwal sub¬ 
division, Chamars, 4,715; Brahmans, 3,835 ;Koeris, 3,045, Malis, 
3,260; Gadariyas, 2,035; and Kahars, 1,436. Of the Musalmane 
the most numerous are the Sheikhs, 6,082, who are mainly of the 
Siddiqi and Qurreshi sub-divisions ; Pathans, 3,416, mainly of 
the Yusufzai sub-division ; Julahas, 3,171 ; Saiyids, 2,965 ; con¬ 
verted Rajputs, 1,936 ; Qassabs, 1,981 ; and Darzis, 1,716. The 
chief occupations of the inhabitants are general labour, repre* 
sentedby 2,590 persons ;agriculture, 1,513; indoor service, 1,566; 
and field labour,' 602. Cart-owners and drivers numbered 1,455, 
.grain-dealers, 880 ; vegetable and fruit-sellers, 517 ; shopkeepers 
and servants, 407; potters, 559 ; pedlars, etc., 483, and brokers andi 
agents, 351, Among the special crafts there wei*e* 944 cotton* 
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weavers, 762 shoemakers and workers in leather, 582 bakers, 
517 manufacturers and sellers of sweetmeats, 500 carpenters, 351 
masons and builders and 317 sellers of pottery. It will appear 
from these figures that there are no largely represented occupa¬ 
tions other than those which are common to all large towns. 
Meerut is famous for no special industry and cannot be described 
as a manufacturing town. The only articles for which the place 
has any celebrity are silk-embroidered caps similar to those used 
in Muttra, The silk of these is not woven here, but is prin¬ 
cipally imported from Dehli. 

The name Meerut, properly spelled Merath or Mirath, is 
variously derived. According to one account it was originally 
known as Mahir Rashtra, the name given to it by one Mahi, 
a distinguished architect, who built a palace at Indraprastha 
or Dehli, in exchange for which he received the land on 
which Meerut now stands from the king Yudhi^hthira. 
This Mahi is said to have built the Andar Kot, a high brick 
fortress, the remains of which are still traceable. The Jats, 
on the other hand, allege that Meerut was founded by a 
colony of their caste belonging to the Maharashta Gotra. 
Others say that Meerut received its name from Mahipal, king of 
Dehli. Still another derivation is to be found in the tradition 
that the place was in very ancient times called Mahidant-ka- 
Khera. None of these provide a very satisfactory explanation 
for the name ; but that Meerut was inhabited in very ancient 
times is evident from the fact that the Asoka pillar, which now 
stands on the ridge at Dehli, was erected here by the great 
Buddhist emperor in the third century before Christ. This fact 
is attested by an inscription on the pillar, which states that the 
monument was removed from Meerut to Dehli by Firoz Shah in 
1206 A.D. The existence of this pillar and the discovery of 
Buddhist remains within the city leave little room for doubt 
that Meerut was an important centre of Budddism in the time of 
Asoka, although no mention of the place is made by the Chinese 
travellers, which possibly points to its decay at an early date. 
At a later period Meerut was captured by Saiyid Salar Masaud 
in his invasion of Hindostan. In the eleventh century 
Hardatta, the Dor ruler of Baran or Bulandshahr, Koil and* 
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Meerut, built a fort which, according to the Taj-ul-Maasir of 
Hasan Nizami, was one “of the celebrated forts of the country of 
Hindostan, for the strength of its foundation and superstructure 
and its ditch which was as broad as the ocean and fathomless." 
This fort was captured by Qutb-ud-din in 1191 A,D. and all 
the Hindu temples were converted into mosques. In 1327 A.D, 
the Mughal chieftain, Tarmsharin Khan, made an unsuccessful 
attack on the city, but it was completely sacked and destroyed 
by Timdr in 1399 A.D. Several centuries later, in 1788, the 
fort was taken by the Mahrattas after a severe struggle with the 
Musalman garrison under Ghulam Qadir. The place was of 
suflBcient importance in Akbar’s day to be a mint for copper 
coins. Mr. Guthrie, writing in 1805, says: “Meerut is a 
ruinous, depopulated town and a place of no trade. The average 
net market dues for four years amount to only Ks. 2,535." It 
soon, however, began to recover. The cantonment was first 
established in 1806, and in 1808 the cavalry and infantry barracks 
were commenced by Major Penson. The remaining history 
of the city will be found in the account of the district. 


MEERUT Pargana and Tahsil, 

This, the central sub-division of the district, extends with 
an average breadth of about 23 miles from the Hindan river on 
the west, which separates it from the parganas of Barnawa and 
B^ghpat, to the Hastinapur and Kithor parganas of the Mawana 
tahsil on the east. To the north lie the Sardhana pargana and 
the Muzaffarnagar district, while to the south the boundary is 
formed by Jalalabad and Sarawa. It is of irregular shape, the 
main body of the pargana being almost square with a large pro¬ 
jection running northwards between Sardhana and Hastinapur, 
It has a total area of 233,031 acres of 364 square miles. 

Along the Hindan river there is a narrow kh^dir which has/ 
considerably deteriorated of late years and has now gone largely 
out of cultivation. Above this kh^dir there is the usual line of 
ravines, but they are generally unimportant, except in a few^ 
villages, being in most cast s represented by-a narrow strip of 
broken land. Beyond this extends the upland plain which con-; 
sists of a uniform tract of first class soil. that covers more than*^ 
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half the pargana. The eastern portion is more varied in 
appearance. It is drained by the K^liNadi and its affluents, the 
chief of which are the Abu and the western Chhoiya, while the 
eastern CLhoiya flows in an irregular course cdose to the Mawana 
boundary. In the extreme north of the pargana the Kdli Nadi 
flows in a poor sandy tract, but further south its valley is charac¬ 
terized by a small stretch of good clay soil at the bottom with 
gentle sandy slopes on either side. Further south, again, there 
is anotner strip of sandy soil which enters the pargana from Sar- 
dhana on the north-west and stretches right across the pargana 
to the Kithor border; in this tract are situated the poorest 
villages of the parg.ina. Between this hhur ridge on the east 
and the level plain on the west there is a considerable area of 
low-lying soil which begins immediately to the south of Meerut 
and extends as far as the Hapur tahsil. The cultivation is con¬ 
tinually interrupted by patches of reh-infected soil, while even 
the better soil is constantly liable to saturation. Attempts 
have been made to improve the drainage in this portion of the 
pargana by several cuts which discharge their waters into the 
various streams, but the attempt has only been partly successful. 

Of the total area 175,532 acres or 75 per cent, were cultivated 
in 1308 fasli, showing an increase of over 11,000 acres since the 
recent settlement. The barren area amounts to as much as 30,628 
acres, most of which consist of absolutely unculturable land, 
while the remainder is either covered with water or occupied 
by village sites. The pargana possesses ample means of irrigation, 
for the main Ganges canal runs through the western half and its 
distributaries supply the whole of the pargana between the 
Hindan and Kdli Nadi. East of the latter the villages depend 
entirely on wells, most of which are of masonry. Formerly the 
Kdii Nadi was largely used for this purpose, but is now no 
longer available owing to the deepening and strengthening of 
the channels by the Canal department—a measure which has 
fully compensated for the loss of irrigation by the improvement 
of the waterlogged kh^dir. The actual irrigated area in 1308 
fasli amounted to 57,341 acres, of which 37,699 acres were 
watered from the canal, 18,871 acres from wells and 771 acres 
from other sources. At the time of settlement the total irrigated 
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area was recorded as 110,735 acres; but it must be remembered 
that these figures do not represent the actual irrigated area, 
inasmuch as under ordinary circumstances the land is watered at 
least twice and generally three times or more. 

The rahi is the principal harvest, exceeding the kharif 
by about nine per cent., while 21 per cent, bears a double crop. 
The chief staples are wheat, gram and peas in the rahi, while in 
the kharif the largest areas are occupied by judr and sugarcane, 
the remainder consisting chiefly of maize, cotton, rice and indigo. 
The area under sugarcane has not increased very greatly of late 
years, but still is very large, amounting to over 12 per cent.; the 
cultivation of this crop received a great impetus with the con¬ 
struction of the Ganges canal. 

The revenue of the pa^'gana now stands at Rs. 5,62,836, 
being at the rate of Rs. 3-0-5 per acre of cultivation. At the 
settlement of 1810 by Sir H. M. Elliot the dem vnd was fixed at 
Rs. 3,34,557, rising to Rs. 4,08,905 at Mr. Porter^s Settlement of 
1866. The present revenue stands in the proportion of 48*31 per 
cent, to the net assets, but varies slightly in theditferent parts of 
the pargana. The rents are lovr, although they have ris» n 
very greatly of late years. There is an exceptional amount of 
occupancy land, the common rates for which are Rs 6 and 
Rs. 3 per acre of irrigated and unirrigated land respectively. 
The rates paid by tenants-at-will range from Rs. 12 to Rs. 9-9-0 
per acre of the better class of irrigated land. 

The 301 villages of the pargana are divided into 650 mahals^ 
of which 246 are zamindari, 220 pattidari and 361 bhaiyachara# 
The large number of zamiudari ma'ials is due to the preference 
given by the the Banias of Meerut to the headquarters tahsil in pur¬ 
chasing land. The.se Banias are chiefly Agarwalas, the most 
important of whom are the family known as the Pattbarwalas, 
connected with whom are the old family of Qanungos; both owil 
B large area. Next to them come the Chaurasya Brahmans- 
of Meerut, the Rani of Landhaura, Hafiz Abdul Karim of 
Meerut, and Mehndi Ali Khan of Jansath. Of tue cultivating 
proprietors the most important are the J^ts who are especially in 
the western half of the pargana and hold the beat villages. In th^ 
^Ktreme north are found the Qujars^ whose headquarters are 
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at Dadri, while further south Chauhans predominate. In the 
north-west there are two large colonies of Tagas who hold a 
good many villages. Rajputs are not very numerous, but possess 
two very fine villages in Siwal and Kurali. Besides these there 
are many large communities of Musalmans, most of whom prefer 
to sublet their land instead of cultivating it. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Saiyids of Dhaulri, who are mostly found in the 
south, the Musalmans chiefly keep to the eastern half, the most 
important proprietors being the Mirs of La war, the Sheikhs of 
Chauli and the Saiyids of Abdullapur. 

The tenantry is composed of very many castes, the chief are 
the Jats, followed by Gujars, Brahmans, Rajputs and Chamars. 
Next to them come Malis, Sanis, Barhais, Lohars, Musalmans and 
Ahirs, but these do not in any way exhaust the list. 

The pargana formerly contained thirteen tappas, Gaija, 
Siwal, Puthi, Pabli, Patta, Haveli, Rori, Lawar, Machara, 
Sasaoli-Mau, Satta, Rasulpur-Rohta and Sikhera, but these dis¬ 
tinctions have now been entirely lost. It now forms a tahsll 
by itself and is administered as a sub-division of the district in 
the charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff. The 
headquarters of the tahsild^r are at Meerut, while the civil work 
is in the charge of the Munsif of Meerut, who is subordinate 
to the District Judge, For the purpose of police administration 
there are stations at Jani, Daurala, Mau Khas, Kankar Khera, 
Baksar Khera, besides the Kotwali or city police station and the 
two stations in cantonments. 

Means of communication are excellent. Besides the North- 
Western Railway, which passes through the tahsil from north to 
south with stations at Daurala, which is generally known as 
Sardhana, Meerut cantonments, Meerut city and Mohiuddinpur, 
metalled roads radiate from the headquarters in every direction. 
The chief of these follows the line of railway running from 
Dehli to Ghdziabad, thence to Meerut, and continuing north¬ 
wards to Saharanpur. South from Meerut runs the road to 
Hapur and Bulandshahr, while other metalled roads run south¬ 
east to Garhmuktesar,' west to BAghpat, and north-west to 
Sardhana, The road from Meerut to Bahsuma and Bijnaur is 
4 metalled for about eight miles as far ^ Saini, the remainder 
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being of the second class. Unmetalled roads run to Baraut, to 
Shamli in Muzaffarnagar, to Phalauda, to Parichhatgarh and to 
Bhola on the Ganges canal. Besides all these roads the city and 
cantonments are well supplied with broad metalled roads ia 
excellent orders. 

Besides the city of Meerut the tahsil contains several places 
with large populations which, however, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of Lawar, should rather be described as large villages than 
as towns. Among these there are Dhaulri, Easulpur, Rohta, 
Daurala, Abdullapur, Inchauli, Siwal and Kankar Khera, all of 
which are separately described. The total population of the 
pargana and tahsil, including that of the municipality and 
cantonments, amounted at the last census to 342,143 persons, of 
whom 233,210 were Hindus, 101,118 Musalmans, 1,682 Jains, 
329 Sikhs, 4,691 Christians and 1,218 Aryas. 

The total population of the rural area, exclusive of the 
municipality and cantonments, amounted to 224,014 persons, of 
whom 171,203 were Hindus, 50,801 Musalmans and 2,010 of other 
religions, chiefly Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. Of the Hindus the 
moat numerous castes were Ohamars, 41,756; Jabs, 38,470; 
Brahmans, 21,413 and Agarwals, 9,303. There are also large 
numbers of Rajputs, chiefly of the Chauhan, Gahlot, Parihar, 
Bargujar, Panwar and Jadon sub-divisions. Besides these there 
are large numbers of Koeris, Kumhars, Malis, Khaliks, Gujarsand 
Kahars. Ahirs numbered 3,475 andTagas 3,623. Of the Musal¬ 
mans the most numerous were the Sheikhs, 15,858 ; followed by 
Saiyids, 8,788; converted Rajputs, 8,468; Pathans, 7,356 (being 
mainly of the Yusufzai clan); Julahas,9,880 and Qassabs, 5,474. 

The tahsil as apart from the town is mainly agricultural, the 
chief occupations being the articles of food and drink represented 
by 12,972 persons; cotton-weaving and similar industries, 7,071; 
shoe-making, 3,126; pottery 2,162; iron-work, 2,155; wood¬ 
work and joinery, 2,269. Owing to the proximity of a large 
city a large number of persons are engaged in general labour. 

Besides the post oflSces at Meerut there are offices at Daurala, 
Inchauli, Jani, Law^, Dhaulri and Maukhas. There is a 
District Board bungalow at Daurala and canal bungalows at 
Mataur, Bhola, Kaithgauri and Timkia, The schools in Meerut 
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municipality and cantonments have been separately mentioned ; 
in addition to these there are sixteen Government village schools 
established in the larger villages, and eighteen aided indigenous 
schools in the tahsil. 


MUNDALI, Pargana Sarawa, Tahsil Hapur. 

This village lies in latitude 28° 52' north and longitude 
77° 51' east, on the northern boundary of the pargana, some five 
miles east of the road from Meerut to Hapur, eleven miles from 
the former and two miles south of Mau. It is said to have been' 
founded by Malli Meo of Meerut, who called it Mallali, which 
has been corrupted into the present name. The zamindars are 
mainly Rajputs, both Hindu and Muhammadan. The village 
contains a school and a small bazdr in which markets are held 
on Friday in every week. It contained in 1901 a population 
of 2,970 persons, of whom 1,227 were Musalmans. The Rajputs 
of Mundali are the only Rajput zamindars of the pargana. 
They also have a share in the adjoining village of Badhagirdhar- 
pur. Down the .middle of the village from north-west to 
south-east runs a line of sandhills which forms as it were the 
water-parting of the valleys of the K6li Nadi and the eastern 
Chhoiya. 

MURADNAGAR, Pargana Jai,A h abad, Tahsil 
Ghaziabad. 

A small town in the centre of the tahsil, situated in latitude 
28° 47' north and longitude 77° 31' east, about a mile distant 
from the metalled road from Meerut to Dehli, and on the branch 
road leading to Bdghpat, at a distance of a little more than 18 
miles from Meerut. The present town comprises the two old 
villages of Muradnagar and Sarna, the latter being the western 
portion. The inhabitants of Sarna are exclusively Tagas, and in 
Muradnagar also they are found in great numbers. There is a 
station on the North-Western Railway known as Muradnagar, 
but lying nearly two miles to the south-east of the town on the 
other side of the metalled road. , The place formerly was the 
headquarters of the tahsil, but this was transferred to Gh^ziabad 
in 1859. It was seized and held by the rebels during the mutiny, 
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when the tahsil was temporarily removed to Mohiuddinpur; an 
account of these events will be found in Chapter V, It now 
contains a police station, post office, a canal bungalow, a cattle- 
pound and a school, which is located in a brick-built sarai, erected 
by the founder of the town, Mirza Muhammad Murad, Mughal, 
over 300 years ago, and now the property of Government. His 
mausoleum is still in existence and stands near the town. There 
is a bazar here, but it is of no great importance, most of the produce 
of the neighbourhood going to Dehli. There are no special 
manufactures, but a good deal of market gardening is carried on. 
Muradnagar contained in 1901 a population of 4,656 persons, of 
whom 2,696 were Musalmahs, 1,710 Hindus and 160 of other 
religions, Christians, Jains and Aryas. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, and in 1901, the income of the place 
amounted to Rs. 1,545, including a balance of Rs. 194 from the 
preceding year. There are 1,234 houses in the town, of which 
726 were assessed, yielding Rs. 926, with an incidence of 
Re. 1-4-4 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-8 per head of population. 
The expenditure for the same year was Rs. 1,214. The police 
force consists of seven men of all grades, and the cost of its 
up-keep was Rs. 432. The other main heads of expenditure are 
conservancy, Rs. 300; and local improvements, Rs. 249. 

NILOHA, Pargana Hastinapur, Tahsll 
Mawana. 

A large village, in latitude 29° 8' north and longitude 77° 
52' eas*t, about a mile and a half north-west of Bhainsa on the 
Bijnor road from Meerut, at a distance of some four miles from 
Mawana and 13 miles from the district headquarters. The place 
was founded by a Jat named Nihal, who emigrated from the 
neighbouring village of Salarpur, where a khera now marks the 
site of the original settlement. A fair is held here every year in 
honour of Goga Pir in the month of Sawan, and a market is held 
weekly on Sundays. It had a population in 1901 of 3,388 per¬ 
sons, of whom 493 were Musalmans. Chamars and Jats form the 
bulk of the Hindu population. The greater part of the village 
belongs to the Landhaura estate and one tenth to the Jats. 
There is an upper primary school here. 
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NIRPURA, Pargana BaRNAWa, Taheii Sabdhana. 

A ^ery large village, lying, in latitude 29*^ 14' north and 
longitude 77° 24' east, at a distance of seven miles from Barnawa 
on the extreme northern boundary of the pargana and the 
district and forming part of the Chaugaon of Barnawa pargana. 
To the west lies Tikri and to the south Doghat and Daha, all of 
which is greatly resembles in appearance and characteristics. It 
had a population at the last census of 5,788 persons, of whom 
3,989 were Hindus, 1,573 Musalmans and 426 Jains and Aryas. 
Of the Hindus the majority are Jats, who have held the village 
for many centuries on bhaiyachara tenure. Among the Musal- 
mans there are a number of Julahas who carry on their own 
ancestral trade and have obtained for the place some celebrity on 
account of the blankets made here. A baziir is held weekly in 
the village and a fair, known as the Mela Chhari Khwaja Ajmere, 
takes place here every year. There is a post office and a Govern¬ 
ment primary school in the village, 

NIWARI, Pargana Jalalabad, TahsU GhXziabad. 

A very large village on the left bank of the Ganges canal, 
at the point where it is crossed by the road leading from Begam- 
abad to Baleni, at a distance of 14 miles from Meerut. It 
contains a population of 4,371 inhabitants, of whom 4,007 are 
Hindus, chiefly Tagas, to whom the village belongs. A market 
is held every week on Sundays and a village school is maintained 
here. There was formerly a police station here ; by the canal 
there is an inspection bungalow. The village, whiefi lies in 
latitude 28° 53' north and longitude 77° 33' east, covers a wide 
area, extending from Patla on the west to Sara on the east. 


NIZAMPUR, Pargana Garhmuktesar, TahaU Hapur. 

A very small village, in latitude 28° 50'north and longitude 
78° 2' east, on the metalled road from Meerut to Garhmuktesar, 
at a distance of 20 miles from the former. It is a purely 
* insignificant place save for possessing a police outpost of the Kithor 
station. The population of the place was in 1901 only 176 
persons almost all of whom are Gujars. There is a canal inspection 
bungalow here on the Kithor distributary of the Anupshahr canal. 
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PARICHHATGARH, Pargana Kithor, Tahail Mawana. 

A small town, in latitude 28° 59' north and longitude 77° 57' 
east, on the unmetalled road from Mawana to Kithor, at the 
point where it is crossed by the road running from Meerut to 
Khanpur and Kamruddinnagar Ghat on the Ganges. It con¬ 
tained in 1901 a population of 6,278 persons, of whom 4,779 
were Hindus, 1,252 Musalmans and 246 Aryas. Chamars, 
Tagas, Banias and Brahmans form the bulk of the population. 
The place has grown considerably of late years, for in 1865 the 
number of inhabitants was 4,894. The greater part of the site is 
well raised and drained, with a large excavation to the south, and 
others to the east and west. On the highest point in the centre 
of the town is a brick fort, which is of great antiquity. 
According to the tradition it was built by Parikshit, the grand¬ 
son of Arjun Pandava, who was also the founder of the town. 
The fort remained untenanted until the rise of the Gujars in the 
eighteenth century, when Raja Nain Singh repaired and; 
strengthened it and built a residence for his family close by. 
The fort, which is known as the Qila, a name which is locally 
applied to the town, was dismantled in 1857 and is now used as a 
police station. The chaupaL on one side of the Raja’s house has 
been utilized as a school. The houses of the people are chiefly of 
mud and congregate around the fort. The quarter of the Banias 
lies to the west and that of the Chamars to the east. From the 
school a, paved street runs to the south of the town, and another 
street turns off from this to the bazdr on the west. This baz^r has 
a prosperous appearance and contains several good shops. A con¬ 
siderable market is held here on Monday in every week. Near 
theRdja’s residence there is a large well known as the Newaldeo ; 
it is of considerable local celebrity, being said to have been built 
in the time of the Pandavas, and its water is drunk by people 
from all parts as a cure for leprosy. A considerable amount of 
market gardening is carried on in the lands adjoining the town. 

In the early days of British rule Parichhatgarh was the 
headquarters of the tahsll which has since been removed to 
Mawana. Close to the town runs the Fatehgarh branch of the 
Ganges canal and there is an inspection bungalow here. Besides 
the police station already mentioned, one Government and one 
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aided school, Parichhatgarh possesses a district post office, a canal ^ 
inspection bungalow and a cattle-pound. It is administered 
under Act XX of 1856 and in 1901 supported a police force 
consisting of nine men of all grades. There are 1,643 houses in 
the town, of which 1,161 are assessed to taxation. The total 
income was Rs. 1,666, of which Rs. 809 were derived from the 
house-tax, which fell with an incidence of Re. 0-14-7 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-3-1 per head of population. The 
expenditure for the same year amounted to Rs. 1,455, of which 
Rs. 616 went to the up-keep of the police, Rs. 395 to local 
improvements, and Rs. 312 to conservancy. 

PATLA, Pargana Jalalabad, Tahsil QhAziabad. 

A large village about two miles distant from the western 
bank of the Ganges canal, opposite Niwari, with which it is 
connected by an unmetalled road, and 24 miles from Meerut. 
It contains a school and a baz^r in which markets are held every 
Wednesday. The village belongs to Jats, who form the bulk of 
the inhabitants. The population at the last census numbered 
4,105 persons, of whom 3,443 were Hindus, 450 Musalmans and 
212 Aryas. There is a Government primary school here. 
The village lies in 28® 53' north latitude and 77® 31' east 
longitude. 

PATPARGANJ, Pargana Loni, TahsU GhAziabad. 

A small market in the south-west corner of the pargana, about 
a mile distant from the Jumna and 31 miles from Meerut. It 
stands in the village of Gharaunda Nimka which in 1901 possessed 
a population of only 607 inhabitants, of whom 34 were Musal¬ 
mans and six Jains. It is a decaying place, but was formerly 
administered under Act XX of 1856. It is now only of interest 
on account of the events which took place here in 1803. About 
three-quarters of a mile from the village is the spot, marked out 
by a surrounding ditch, where Lord Lake, on the 13th of 
September, won the battle of Dehli against the Mahrattas, com¬ 
manded by the French adventurer, Bourquien. There is a 
monument on the spot erected in memory of Colonel Sanguine 
and others, who fell on that occasion. The old market and earai 
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of Patparganj were once of some importance as being on the 
king’s highway from Dehli to Agra. The road through the 
Jumna khfidir is still to be traced, but much of it is impassable at 
all seasons of the year. Patparganj lies in latitude 28® 37' north 
and longitude 77® 18' east. The village is protected from 
inunciation by the training works of the Agra canal. The cut 
from the Hindan runs to the south-east, entering the Jumna at 
the extreme south-western corner of the village. 

PHALAUDA, Pargana Hastinapur, Tdhsil Maw ana. 

A town lying, in latitude 29® 11' north and longitude 77® 51'' 
east, at the junction of two unmetalled roads leading from 
Meerut and Mawana, at a distance of 17 miles from Meerut. It 
contained at the last census a population of 5,214 inhabitants, of 
whom 2,642 were males and 2,572 females. Classified according 
to^religions there were 2,910 Hindus, 2,130 Musalmans and 183 
others, mainly Jains. The town lands cover a considerable area 
and are fertile and well cultivated and possess numerous groves 
of mango trees. The town itself is a poor place, with narrow 
and dirty streets. 

It is said to have been founded by a Tomar named Phalgu, 
and his descendants were in possession up to the time of the 
advent of the Musalmans, The story runs that one Mir Surkh, 
a native of Mazenderan, came with a body of freebooters and 
seized the place by stratagem. Having bribed a Brahman to 
explain the customs of the Rajputs, he transported his men in 
palanquins to Batnaur on the Ganges, where the Rajputs had 
assembled to bathe on the Puranmashiof Kartik. By this device 
he slew all the Tomars and seized Phalauda, incorporating the 
town in his tappa of La war, which consisted of 45 villages. Fha- 
lauda has been held by the Mirs ever since. 

At Phalauda is the dargah of Qutb Shah, where a religious 
fair is held every year. Qutb Shah was the son of Daulat Khan, 
an Amil stationed under the Dehli Government at Phalauda, 
and being born during the fast month of Ramzan refused to be 
suckled. It was considered to be a sign that the boy would 
attain to great distinction, and on his growing up this was 
fulfilled by his becoming a faqir and a great miracle-worker. 
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The people of NaglaKalar, a neighbouring village, mostly Mirs, 
wished to destroy Qutb Shah’s power, and for that purpose 
invited him to a feast, where a roasted cat was served up. Qutb 
Shah instantly detected the treachery and restored the cat to life 
and cursed the people of the village. The people were in conse¬ 
quence visited with sickness and the village went to ruin. For 
nearly two centuries nobody cultivated the village, nor in 1836 
could the Settlement Officer (Mr. Elliot) induce anybody to 
undertake its cultivation. After that some Jats occupied it at a 
progressive revenue of Rs. 30. The village is now again in a 
high state of cultivation, and at the settlement of 1867 a land 
revenue of Rs. 990 was assessed. No Musalman will now live in 
Nagla Katar, for it is said that followers of this creed immedi¬ 
ately become sick. 

Phalauda possesses a school, a post office and a bazdr, in which 
markets are held on Sundays. It is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, and in 1901 the income, including a balance of Rs. 576 
from the preceding year, amounted to Rs. 1,921, of which 
Rs. 948 were derived from the house-tax. There are 1,640 houses 
in the town, of which 1,182 were assessed, the incidence being 
Re. 0-15-8 per assessed house, and Re. 0-3-7 per head of popula¬ 
tion. The expenditure for the same year amounted toRs, 1,700, 
of which Rs. 588 were devoted to local improvements, Rs. 288 to 
conservancy and Rs. 572 to the up-keep of the town police force, 
which consists of ten men of all grades. 

PILKHUA, Pargana Dasna, Tahsil GhAziabad. 

A small municipal town, situated, in north latitude 28® 43' 
and east longitude 77® 40', on the road from Ghdziabad to Hapur 
and Garhmuktesar, at a distance of little over 19 miles from 
Meerut. Parallel to the road runs the branch line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway from Moradabad to Ghdziabad, with a 
station here a short distance east of the town. The main site is 
connected with the Gh^iziabad road by a short metalled road. 
The town lies low except towards the centre. To the west 
there is a large excavation forming a tank called the Tankhali; 
to the south-east there is a second used by the Chamars 
in their trade j and close to the Dehli road there is a new tank 
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made by a Bania. The principal baz4r runs from north to 
south, and contains about 250 shops, nearly all of which are 
built of mud. The drainage of the place is very imperfect, 
but it has been improved by the construction of a cut leading 
from the east of the town to a small tributary of the which 
passes about four miles east of the site. On account of the large 
quantity of stagnant water in the neighbourhood and the numer¬ 
ous canal distributaries that irrigate the town lands the place is 
unhealthy and fever is very prevalent. The population of Pil- 
khua at the last census numbered 5,859 persons, of whom 3,078 
were males and 2,781 females. Hindus numbered 4,835 as against 
1,012 Musalmans and 12 Christiana. The population in 1865 
was 4,065 persons, but in 1872 it rose to 6,239, and from that time 
there has been a constant decrease. The chief manufacture of 
the place is country cloth and a number of looms are still work¬ 
ing. A kind of thin cloth dyed in an elaborate manner with 
spots, and known as chunri, is also manufactured for the Dehli 
market. The pattern is marie solely by dyeing. In order to 
produce this effect the cloth is tied up in knots and is dipped into 
the dye, the result being that when the knots are loosed the fab¬ 
ric is dyed red and round white spots appear in the place where 
the knots existed. These cloths are chiefly worn by women at 
the N^gpanchami festival. There is also a considerable trade in 
leather and shoe-making; the Chamars of the place have some 
celebrity, and their goods are exported as far as Calcutta and 
Bombay. The green leather is imported from Dehli, where it is 
made by the Musalman leather workers. 

Pilkhua possesses a third class police station, post office and 
two sarais. The school is of the upper primary type and is 
attended by 60 pupils. There is also a lower primary school 
supported by the municipality. Markets are held on Friday in 
each week. The place belongs to Mr. Michel of Dasna, but the 
possession of the village has now gone to Mr, Jackson of Lucknow 
under the terms of a mortgage. 

Pilkhua was administered as a municipality from 1872 to 
1904, and on the 1st of April in the latter year it was reduced 
to the status of a notified area under Act I of 1900. The com¬ 
mittee now consists of three members, of whom the tahsllddr is 
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chairman. The income and expenditure of the municipality 
since 1891 is shown in the appendix.* ' 

A short distance north-west of the town is the small village 
of Duteii, where there is a pillar of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, at an elevation of 7t0 feet above the sea. 


PUTH, Pargana Puth, Tahstl Hapur. 

The capital of the pargana is a small village standing high 
above the right bank of the Ganges, in latitude 28® 42' north and 
longitude 78® 12' east, at a distance of eight miles south-east of 
Garhmuktesar and 34 miles from Meerut. It is now quite an 
4nsignifi -ant place, the police station having been removed to 
Bahadurg=^irh, and the popiilaiion numbering in 1901 but 522 
poisons. There is a ferry over the Ganges leading to the Morad- 
abad district. The pi ace is traditionally said to have contained 
tho favourite garden of the Hastinapur Rdjas and to have been 
known as Pushp tvati, the change in the name being due to the 
Musalrnans. Puth marks the si)Uthern termination of the wide 
khiidir of the Ganges, for here the high bank sweeps eastwards 
to the very edge of the channel. 

PUTH, Pargana and TahsU Hapuk. 

This pargana occupies the extreme south eastern corner of 
the distri:t, lying between Garhmuktesar on the north and west 
and the distri'^t of Buland-^hahr on the south. To the east flows 
the river Ganges which, as in Garhmuktesar, forms the chief 
physical characteristic of the tract. There is in this pargana the 
same low-lying khadir divided off from the upland by a steep 
cliff, underneath which runs a series of depressions in which the 
water collects, forming swamps. Beyond this line the khadir 
is dotted with patches of grass and tamarisk jungle which 
separate the numerous channels, while in the centre the land stands 
high and above the ordinary flood-level, but for many years has 
been rapidly deteriorating owing to the increased presence of reh 
in the soil. At the same time the khddir forms a valuable 
grazing ground for the cattle of the numerous Gujars who 
inhabit the pargana. 


Appendix, Table XYI, 
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The upland portion of the pargana bears many traces of the 
action of the Ganges. In the neighourho^jd of the river there 
is a series of ravines which run generally in a direction from 
north to south, throwing off spurs of useless sandy land. The 
western portion of tin- pargatja is marked by abroad belo of sandy 
6/m?’, which is a continuation of that which has its origin in 
Garhmuktesar and extends southwards into Bulandshahr. Along 
this ridge passes the Anupshalir branch of the Ganges canal 
which has proved an undisguised benefit to the pargana, bring¬ 
ing a large area of the tra t within the roach of water. At the 
same time, owing to the inequality in the levels, a large portion of 
the pargana is incapabio of irrigation. West of the c mal the 
surface sinks rapidly towards a depression consisting of a 
line of jhfls that continues northwards along the western border 
of the Hapur pargana and southwards into Bulandshahr. The 
bulk of the pargana consists of inferior sandy soil, but there is 
a line of good villages running north and south to the east of the 
canal. 

The total area of the pargana amounts to 42,551 acres or 55 
square miles. Of this 27,218 acres or 64 per cent, were cultivated 
in 1808 fa-^li. The bulk of tlie remainder consists of uii'-.ultur- 
able ravine land or barren sandy hfiur. The irrigated area- 
amounts to 7 I ,l87 acres, of whi ;h 5,905 acres weie watered from 
the canals, 1,105 acres from wclis and 108 irorn other sources. 
With the construction of the canal the area watered from wells has 
very greatly decreased, as the capabilities for well irrigation are 
confined to a narrow belt, which commeiices oa the southern Irom 
tier and runs directly through the centre of the pargana. The 
misfortune is that this particular area is that which chiefly 
receives the benefit of the canal. With the exception of a few 
villages to the south-east, the remainder have very little well 
irrigation and some have absolutely none; consequently it is not 
surprising that the crops of this pargana are of a som .what 
inferior quality to those grown elsewnere. The kharlf area 
slightly exceeds that sown in the rabi, the chief staples being 
the inferior pulses, sugarcane, maize and juar. In the rabi there 
is still a large area un ler barley, although wheat slightly predomi¬ 
nates; the bulk of the remainder is taken up by gram and peas» 
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The revenue now stands at Rs. 54,845, being at the rate of 
Rs. 2-6-3 per acre of cultivation. At the settlement of 1840 by 
Sir H. M. Elliot the demand was Rs. 40,196, rising ta 
Rs. 41,225 at the settlement of 1866. The present enhancement 
is considerable, but is mainly due to the construction of the canal 
rather than to any improvement in the style of cultivation. 

A striking feature of the pargana is a large area held by 
occupancy tenants which is accompanied by an extremely low 
rental. The same rate has prevailed for many years, and prac¬ 
tically no enhancement has taken place in this direction, a great 
deal of the area which has since become irrigable still paying the 
old rates. Thus the surprising result occurred that the occupancy 
rental at the recent settlement was lower than that which 
prevailed thirty years previously, having failed to keep pace 
even with the improvement in the land. The rates paid by 
tenants-at-will on the other hand are very high and show a 
great increase, being considerably in advance of the standard 
rental of the settlement, which ranged from Rs. 9 to Re. 1-8-0 
per acre, according to the nature of the soil. 

The chief landowner of the pargana is Rao Umrao Singh 
of Kuchesat^ in Bulandshahr, who owns twelve whole villages 
and portions of five others. Besides five whole villages and three 
pattis recorded in the name of his daughter, three more 
villages belong to another branch of the sameJat family. Next 
to them come Pathans, whose headquarters are at Bahadurgarh 
and who hold shares in six other neighbouring villages. Close 
by there is another colony of Pathans in Sherpur, who own 
three villages. The few remaining villages of the pargana are 
held by small communities of Rajputs, chiefly of the Chauhan 
and Tomar sub-divisions. The Jats are also the principal culti¬ 
vators, being followed by Musalman Tagas, Gujars, Rajputs and 
Musalmans. The Chauhans hold actually the largest area and 
are on the whole good cultivators; but they do not prosper on 
account of the fact that they afiect the character of petty 
zamindars, prefering to sublet their land instead of cultivat¬ 
ing it. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census of 1901 
nunxbered 31,990 persons, of whom 16,780 were males, and 15,210 
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females. Classified according to religions there were 25,487 
Hindus, 6,230 Musalmans and 273 others, Aryas, Jains and 
Sikhs. There has been a large increase during the last forty 
years, for in 1872 the total was 24,196 persons, rising to 27,200 
in 1891. The only place of any size in the pargana is Bahadur- 
garh, which is separately described. Path is a small village of 
no importance, while of the remaining villages Bhadsana alone 
has a population of over 2,000 inhabitants. Markets are held at 
Bhadsana, Bahadurgarh and Kanaur. In 1819 Puth was the 
headquarters of a tahsll comprising the parganas of Puth-Siyana, 
Thana P'arida and Ahar Malakpur. The last two were trans- 
ferred to Bulandshahr in 1824, and in 1844 Puth was separated 
from Siyana and attached to the Hapur tahsil, Siyana being 
given to Bulandshahr. One village was added to Puth in 1853> 
and the number now stands at forty-eight. 

The pargana is very destitute of communications, possessing 
neither railway nor metalled roads, although the stations of Qarh- 
muktesar and Bakaar of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway are 
within reach of the northern border. A pjor unmetalled road 
runs from Garhmuktesar to Bulandshahr, with ^ ranch leading 
to Bahadurgarh, and this, with the exception of the path along 
the canal, forns the sole means of communication of the pargana. 
There is a canal bungalow at Palwara. 

PUTHI, Pargana KithoR, Tahsil 
Mawana. 

A very large village adjoining Paiichhatgarh, which lies to 
the south-west, at a distance of some 16 miles from Meerut. 
Through the western borders of the village runs the road from 
Mawana to Kithor, and parallel to this on tiie east is the Anup- 
shahr branch of the Ganges canal, which is here crossed by a 
bridge. The population has risen from 2,010 in 1865 to 3,395in 
1901, and is chiefly composed of Gujars, Tagas and Charrars. 
It formed part of thejjagir of the Gujar Raja, Nain Singh, of 
Parichhatg'arh and d^malikana is still paid to his family from the 
revenues of the village. There is a village school here. The 
place stands in latitude 29° 0' north and longitude 79° 58^ 
east. 
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RAMALA, Pargana Chaprauli, TahsU BAghpat. 

A large village.«ituafced, in latitude 29® 13'north and longi¬ 
tude 77° 17' east on the eastern borders of the pargana between 
Kirthal on the west and Asara on the east. Through the village 
lands passes the Jumna canal, which runs a short distance east of 
the main site, and the unmetalled road from B<5giipat to Baraut 
and Asara. The canal is spanned by a bridge near the village 
and the lands are watered by two distributaries, \\hich take off 
a mile above it. The population in 1901 amounted to 3,303 
persons, of whom 2,759 were Hindus, 417 iVlusalmans, and 127 
Jains. Jats form the majority of the Hindu population and are 
the proprietors of the village. There is a canal inspection 
bungalow here. 


RANCHHAR, Pargana Barnawa, Ta/tsC/. Sardhana. 

A village lying on both sides of the ICirsani Nadi adjoin¬ 
ing Bamnauli on the south. The main site stands high above the 
ravines on the south bank of the river, in latitude 29° 7' north 
and. longitude 77° 23' east. It lies at a distance of two miles 
north of the road from Sardhana to Binauli and Baraut, at a 
distance of three miles from Binauli. An unmetallod track leads 
northwards to Ddha and thence into the Miizatfarnagar district, 
where it joins the road from Meerut to Siiamli. It contained in 
1901 a population of 3,036 persons, the bulk of whom are Jats, 
who are the proprietors of the village. It is a place of no 
importance except for the size of its population, the only public 
building being the primary school. 


RASULPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Meerut. 

Rasulpur or Rasulpur-Rohta, as it is commonly called to 
distinguish it from Rasfilpur-Dhaulri and other villages of a 
similar name in this pargana, lies on the road from Meerut to 
Binauli and Baraut, in latitude 29° 2' north and longitude 77° 33' 
east, at a distance of ten miles from Meerut and nearly two miles 
west of the Ganges canal. It contained in 1901 a population of 
3,301 persons, of whom 2,733 were Hindus and 568 Musalmans. 
Jats are the prevailing Hindu caste and who are also the proprie¬ 
tors of the village, A market is held here weekly. 
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SADIQPUR'SANAULI, Pargana Ktjtana, TahsU 
BAghpat. 

A large village lying, in latitude 29° 8' north and longitude 
77° 13' east, on the east side of the road from Baraut to Tanda, 
at a distance of 16 miles from BAghpat and 36 miles from Meerut. 
It contained in 1901 a population of 3,312 persons, of whom 2,955 
were Hindus, 261 Musaimans and 96 Jains, Jats form more 
than half the Hindu population and are the possessors of the 
village. In former days it belonged to the estate of Begam 
Somru of Sardhana. There is a village school here. The lands 
are watered by the Nala rajbaha of the Jumna canal, which 
flows at a distance of nearly a mile east of the main site. 


SAL AW A, Pargana and TahsU Sardhana. 

This village occupies the extreme north-east corner of the 
tahsil. It lies a mile to the west ol the Ganges canal from which 
two distributaries hero take off, at adisiance of sev en miles north¬ 
east from Sardhana and eighteeti miles from Meerut. Tliere is a 
regularbazitr here, with an attendant ‘‘chaukrayai'^ or beadle; the 
market-day is Tuesday. The population in 1901 numbered 4,766 
persons, of wiiom 3,547 were Hindus, 926 Musaimans and 293 
Jains. The agriculturists arc mostly Rajputs, but there is also a 
largo number of Jats. Salawa possesses a canal inspection 
bungalow, a post office, and an upper primary school. The 
situation of Salawa is in north latitude 29° 14' and cast longitude 
77° 40'. There is a bridge over the canal called after the 
village, and close by is an inspection bungalow. 


SAPNAWAT, Pargana Dasna, Tahsil Giiaziabad. 

A villaire on the road from Dasna to Dhaulana and Gulaothi 
in Bulaudshahr, situated in latitude 28° 37' north and langitude 
77° 44' east, at a dis' ance of five miles east of Dhaulana and 26 
miles from Meerut. It is said to have been founded by Rana 
Rashid of Dhaulana, and was originally called Aspnawat, because 
its boundary vas fixed by the circuit taken by the Rana's horse 
round the settlement. It now belongs to Gahlot Rajputs. The 
total population at the last census amounted to 2,936 persons, 
nearly half of whom are Gahlots. There is a primary school 
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here. The village lands, which are very extensive and include 
Latifpur and other hamlets, are watered from the left Dasna 
distributary of the Ganges canal. 

SARAWA, Pargana Sabawa, Tahsil Hapur. 

The capital of the pargana lies, in latitude 28° 47' north and 
longitude 77° 43' east, on the right bank of one of the branches 
of the K61i Nadi near the road from Hapur to Begamabad, and 
about three miles west of the metalled road from Meerut to 
Hapur, at a distance of about 14 miles from Meerut. It 
contained in 1901 a population of 3,221 persons, of whom 1,500 
were Musalm ms. There is a school, a post office, and a weekly 
market hero. It was formerly called Fatehgarh and was 
founded in the time of the Ghori kings of Dehli. The name Sarawa 
was given to it by the Tagas, the word “ sirAi” meaning “ culti¬ 
vator.^* town was in 1737 A.D. the Diwankhana of Rdja 

Dilaram, a follower of the Rohilla, Najib-ud-daula. The son of 
Dilaram received another jagir at Ahmadgarh in Bulandshahr 
from Muhammad Shah, whereupon he left Sarawa, and Irom 
that time the place has decreased in importance. Most of the 
land is now held by Hindu Tagas and Sheikhs, of whom the 
latter possess a revenue-free grant of 333 acres. There are two 
old Icheras near the village site, named Kharkali and Jalalpur. 
The Jarai Masjid bears a Persian inscription with the date 1112 
Hijri. 


SARAWA Pargarux, Tahsil Hapur. 

This small pargana occupies the north-western corner of the 
tahsil, lying between Meerut on the north and the pargana of 
Hapur on the south, the latter also forming the eastern boundary. 
To the west lies the Jalalabad pargana of the Ghdziabad tahsil. 
It has a total area of 49,218 acres or nearly 77 square miles. 
The most important physical features of the tract are the streams 
which traverse the pargana from north-west to south-east. Tt»e 
chief of these is the Kali Nadi, which enters the pargana from 
Meerut on the north and cuts off a considerable corner in the 
north-east. Along the western border runs a stream, which is 
generally known as the Chhoiya, while in the extreme norths 
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eastern corner there is another stream also known as the Chhoiya. 
All taese streams run in narrow beds which cover a compara¬ 
tively small area. Along the western Chhoiya the land is mostly 
uncultivated except in the village of Sarawa itself. Ti.e kh^dir 
of the K^li Nadi is an inissrnificant strip of land which produces 
good crops in a dry year, although in wet seasons it is liable to 
waterlogging. The canal authorities, in order to remedy this 
evil and also with the intention of providing channels for the 
water brought down by the drainage cuts, straightened and 
deepenedall these three streams—a measure that has undoubtedly 
been beneficial in some ways, but at the same time has rendered 
irrigation from the lv6li Nadi if not impossible, at .least costly 
and difficult. All along the lines of these streams lie sandy 
ridges which are less marked in the case of the western Chhoiya. 
From these ridges lateral spurs of bhur extend in every direc¬ 
tion, causing much diversity in the character of the soil. In the 
neighbourhood of the K6li Nadi the soil is a red gritty loam, 
which runs north as far as the sharp bhur ridge which stretches 
east and west along the Meerut border. Beyond this ridge we 
find an excellent loam of an altogether different character. The 
worst soil is that which prevails in the eastern portion of the 
pargana where the largest area of bhur is to be found. These 
patches of bhur are never continuous but, generally speaking, 
run in a broken line from north to south parallel to the Meerut 
road. 

In 1308 fasli out of the total area, 39,988 acres or 81 per 
cent, were cultivated, the remainder consisting of soil that is 
either absolutely barren or else too poor to admit of remunerative 
cultivation. There has been a small increase in cultivation in 
the few years that have elapsed since the settlement, but with 
this exception the pargana has been practically stationary for a 
considerable period. Owing to the presence of the three streams 
there is very little canal irrigation, which is in fact only found 
in three villages in the south-west corner. The actual irrigated 
area in 1308 fasli amounted to 7,217 acres, of which 654 were 
watered from the Ganges canal, 6,466 acres from wells and 97 
acres from other sources. There has been some decrease in this 
d^ireotion of late years owing to the deepening of the Kali Nadi, 

39 MT. 
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but the well watered area remains practically the same as it was 
forty years ago. The principal harvest is the rahi, which in the 
year of settlement covered 25,958 acres as against 18^050 acres 
sown in the kharif. The double-cropped area of the same year 
amounted to 5,668 acres, or nearly 15 per cent. The chief 
staples are wheat, gram and peas in the rahi and juar, maize, 
cotton and sugarcane in the kharif. The revenue of the pargana 
now stands at Rs. 84,455 being at the rate of Rs. 2-3-10 per 
acre of cultivation. In 1840, the demand was Rs. 52,552, rising 
to Rs. 60,850 at the settlement of 1866, which shows an increase 
of 26 per cent, at the recent revision. The rents vary very 
greatly throughout the pargana* owing to the great difference in 
the soils. The average rental is an entirely delusive guide when 
we consider that the circle rates of the recent settlement ranged 
from Rs. 10-8-0 to Re. 1-8-0 per acre. 

The chief zamindars of the pargana are the Tagas, who own 
more than half of the whole area. They are on the whole well 
off and prosperous. Their chief centre is at Kharkhauda, the 
Taga community of which village hold seven entire villages 
in the neighbourhood and shares in several others. The other 
important Taga communities are those of Bijauli, Panchi and 
Nigauli. Next to the Tagas come Sheikhs, who hold fifteen per 
cent, of the whole pargana; the chief of them is Hafiz Abdul 
Karim of Meerut. The remaining proprietors are Jats with 
three villages, the Rajputs of Nandali, and Banias who possess a 
few mahals. The small area held by the last-mentioned ^aste is 
a fairly sure sign that the pargana, though a poor one on the 
whole, has not been over-assessed. The principal cultivators 
are Gujars, Tagas, both Hindus and Musalmans, Brahmans, Jats, 
Chamars, Mewatis and Rajputs. With such cultivators the 
pargana can hardly be said to have a fair chance, as the foremost 
class of cultivators is practically non-existent here. 

The total population of the pargana at the census of 1901 
numbered 41,742 persons, of whom 21,598 were males and 20,144 
females.. Musalmans are found in a comparatively large propor¬ 
tion, the total number being 11,846. In 1872 the total popula¬ 
tion was 87,255 persons, falling to 35,008 in 1881, since whiah 
year tbere bas been a constant increase. Sarawa istbe only town 
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of the pargana, but it is a small place of no importance. The large 
villages of Karkhauda, Mundali and Ajrarahavc been separately 
described, but besides these there is not a single village deserv¬ 
ing of even passing mention. In the days of Akbar the pargana 
contained four tappas, Bhojpur, Kharkhauda, Kibhor and Ajrara^ 
In 1809 Ajrara and Bhojpur were constituted separate parganas 
forming part of the Sarawa tahsil. The Hapur tahsil was formed 
in 1819 and Ajrara was unite! with Sarawa, while Bhojpur was 
given to Jalalabad. 

Through the centre of the pargana runs the metalled road 
from Meerut to Hapur and Bulandshahr, passing through the 
village of Kharkhauda. The only other road in the pargana 
is the unmetalled line from Hapur to Begamabad, which traverses 
the south-western corner, running about two miles south of 
the tow'n of Sarawa. Post offices are established at Sarawa 
and Kharkhauda. 


SARDHANA, Pargar^a and Tahail Sardhaka. 

The chief town of the pargana and tahsil of the same name 
lies, in latitude 29*^ 9' north and longitude 77® 38' east, at a 
distance of about 12 miles from Meerut, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road. A short distance east of the 
town flows the main Ganges canal, which is crossed by a 
bridge over which a road leads to Sardhana station on the 
North-Western Railway, a distance of about six miles. 
Unmetalled roads lead to Bdghpat, Baraut and Shamli in 
Muzaflarnagar. 

The site is low throughout, in a country covered with canal 
irrigation and abounding in shallow depressions which imper¬ 
fectly fulfll the duty of drainage lines. To the north of the 
town is Lashkarganj and the old fort of the Begam Somru, 
betweentiwhich and the main site is a considerable plain. There 
are five muhallas, one of which is Lashkarganj, founded by 
the Begam as a camp for her troops, while the plain formed the 
parade-ground. To the south-east of the town there appears 
to be the remains of some attempts at fortification. Traces of 
a low ditch still remain, and the road crosses this by a low 
embankment and winds towards the Begam’s palace. From 
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thence it turns at right angles in a westerly direction towards the 
centre of the town and forms the principal road. Ther^ are 
a few good masonry houses in the western portion, but as a rule 
the shops are poor and many are in ruins. The chief market 
place is Lashkarganj, which is connected with the town by 
a metalled road. It contains two main streets laid at rigiit 
angles to one another, with a circular space at the point of 
junction. Markets are held on Friday in every week. A fair 
is held here anually in March, in honour of Burha Babu. The 
tahsili buildings stand in a square enclosure, which also contains 
the police station and post office. Close to it is a Christian 
village. There is a canal bungalow in the town. The old fort 
of the Begam in Lashkarganj is in ruins, but the palace on 
the east of the town is a fine house, with a grand flight of steps at 
the entrance and extensive grounds. It is in good repair, 
having been purchased by the Roman Catholics and is now used 
as an orphanage. There was a fair collection of pictures, but 
these have been sold. The Roman Catholic Cathedral, built 
in 1822, and St, John’s College are both outside the town ; the 
former is a rather imposing building, standing in a very large 
enclosure surrounded by a fine ornamental wall. The college is 
a low masonry house, which was once the Begam’s residence. It 
is intended for the instruction of native priests and is supported 
from an endowment made by the Begam. There are four Jain 
temples in the town, the finest of which is the Chakrawala, 

Accoiding to tradition Sardhana was founded by one R^ja 
Sarkat, whose family ruled till the invasion of Musalmans, when 
all of them were expelled. After a time the place became the 
property of Dhusar and Bishnoi Mahajans, who were in turn 
driven out by the Tagas at the end of the eighteenth century. 
It is at present held by Tagas and by the descendants of the 
Afghan, Nawab Jan Fishan Khan. 

Since the death of Begam Somru the place has considerably 
decayed. In 1853 it had a population of 13,7tO inhabitants, 
falling to 12,469 in 1872, since which time it has remained 
stationary, for in 1901 the total amounted to 12,467. Of these 
6,436 were males and 5,981 females. Hindus numbered 6,350, 
Musalmans 5,393, Jains 855, Christians 838, and Sikhs and Aryas 
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31. Since the construction of the canal the water-level has risen 
very greatly and the place is generally unhealthy, except in 
years of deficient rainfall. Sardhana was for many years 
administered under Act XX of 1856, but in 1883 the operations 
of this Act were withdrawn and the place was formed into 
a municipality. The board consists of twelve members, of whom 
nine are elected, three being returned from each ward. The 
income in 1902 amounted to Rs. 13,467, including a balance of Rs. 
1,612 from the preceding year. The chief source of income was 
the usual octroi tax on imports, which amounted to Rs. 9,744, 
while Rs. 948 were derived from the sale of manure and Rs. 684 
from the revenue from markets. The expenditure for the same 
year amounted to Rs. 12,461, of which Rs. 3,043 were devoted to 
drainage and public works, Rs. 2,832 to the cost of administra¬ 
tion, Rs. 2,219 to conservancy, Rs. 2,026 to the up-keep of the 
police, Rs. 648 to the dispensary and Rs. 339 towards the main¬ 
tenance of educational establishment. The latter comprise a 
lower primary school for boys with 80 pupils on the rolls and 
five indigenous vernacular schools.* 

SARDHANA Pargana, Tahsd Sardhana. 

This pargana forms the eastern half of the tahsfl, being 
divided from Barnawa by the Hindan river. To the north lies 
the Muzafiarnagar district, and to the south and east the large 
pargana and tahsil of Meerut. It has a total area of 87,4fj0 acres, 
or rather more than 136 square miles. 

The bulk of the pargana consists of a good level upland of 
excellent quality, with a sandy ridge that runs eastwards from 
the point where the Hindan enters the pargana on the north and 
extends through the northern half of the pargana, with a south¬ 
easterly course as far as Khirwa on the eastern borders. In the 
south-east corner there is a small iow-Iying tract that forms the 
northern extremity of a depression that continues through the 
whole district. All along the Hindan the high bank is much 
scarred by ravines, and below this there is a narrow sandy kh^dir, 
much deteriorated of late years, but still possessing some fair 
cultivation. The soil of the central portion is a rich dark loam, 

• For further details, see Appendix, Table XYI. 
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which produces the hoest crops in both harvests. Of the total 
area 69,189 acres or 79 per cent, are cultivated, showing a great 
increase in the few years that have elapsed since the settlement. 
The barren area amounts to 9,617 acres, which are either covered 
with water or represent land that would never repay cultivation 
or are covered by village sites. Means of irrigation are ample. 
The Ganges canal traverses the eastern half from north to south, 
with nuaierous distributaries that water all but the extreme 
western belt. There are also numerous wells, the total irrigated 
area in 1308 fasli being 23,470 acres, of which 18,900 acres were 
watered from the canal, 4,443 acres from wells, and 127 acres 
from other sources. Formerly the well irrigation was a charac* 
teristic of this tract, but they have now been supplanted by the 
canals—a somewhat doubtful benefit in the experience of many, 
owing to the uncertainty of the water-supply. The principal 
harvest is the rahi^ and nearly 20 per cent, bears a double crop. 
The rahi staples are wheat, gram and peas, which cover almost 
the whole sown area, while in the khxirif juar takes the lead^ 
closely followed by sugarcane; maize, cotton and rice constituting 
the bulk of the remainder. 

The revenue now stands at Rs. 2,11,945, being at the average 
rate of Rs. 3-5-7 per acre of cultivation and calculated at 48*61 per 
cent, of the net assets. The average rental for the various circles 
ranges from Rs. 8-7-10 to Rs. 2 per acre in the case of occupancy 
tenants, and from Rs. 13-5-11 to Rs. 2-6-5 per acre for tenants-at- 
will. Formerly the whole pargana formed part of the estates of 
the Begam Somru, whose mode of settlement was that calculated 
to extract the very last anna that a cultivator could pay. The 
village rent-rolls were framed on money and rates for produce gra* 
duated to the caste of the cultivators, of whom the Jats held the 
first rank. Her rates ran almost double of those that prevailed 
in the adjoining British territory, while in addition to the 
regular revenue cesses were added, one of which was fluctuating 
according to the amount of the land revenue, on which il 
amounted to seven per cent., and the other fixed, intended as a 
commutation for bhet, nazarana, and other presents to tax*r 
collectors which the Begam professed to reimburse them for. 
To these items were added balances of taqdvi and arrears, all of 
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which together formed the debit side of the accounts of each 
village*to which the collections were credited. 

In realizing the revenue the taqdvi advances were first 
recovered with interest at 25 per cent, per annum, then a second 
deduction at Rs. 7-5-0 per cent, was made for loss in exchange on 
inferior rupees, which was continued even when full weight rupees 
were current. Taking the average rent-roll of the whole estate 
for 20 years at Rs. 5,49,847, the sum of Rs. 34,744 was allowed 
as nankfir leaving Rs. 5,15,103, to which must be added Rs. 
34,054 as cesses, making a total demand of Rs. 5,49,157. That 
there was such a small arrear as Rs. 19,439 through such a long 
series of years, is due to the fact that sugarcane, the principal crop, 
was grown on a system of taqdvi or advances. These the 
cultivator was forced to accept, and the collectors inspected the 
villages each year and obliged each one to till as much land as 
his means would allow. Lambardfirs, or headmen of villages, 
were also allowed to levy a fe'e, amounting to twelve per cent, on 
the revenue. In good villages sugarcane land was rated at Rs. 18 
per bigha, and many villages paid as high as ten rupees per acre 
on the cultivated area, so that many villages were obliged to eke 
out their revenue by taxing trades, hiring carts and the like. 
In fact the cultivators were only left sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Mr. Plowden writes: “The rule seems to have 
been fully recognized and acted up to by theBegam, which declared 
that according to Muhammadan law ‘there shall be left for every 
man who cultivates his land as much as he requires for his own 
support till the next crop be reaped, and that of his family and 
for seed. This much shall be left to him ; what remains is land- 
tax and shall go to the public treasury.* For considering her 
territory as a private estate and her subjects as serfs she approx 
priated the whole produce of their labour, with the exception of 
what sufficed to keep body and soul together. It was by these 
means, and by nicely keeping the balance and always limiting 
her demand to the exact, point of endurance, and with equally 
due regard to favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a fictitious 
state of prosperity was induced and maintained, which, though it 
might, and I believe did, deceive the Begam's neighbours into 
an impuression that her country was highly prosperous, could not 
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delude the population into content and happiness. Above the 
surface and to the eye all was smiling and properousi but within was 
rottenness and niisery. Under these circumstances the smallness 
of the above arrear is no proof of the fairness of the revenue. It 
rather shows that the collections were as much as the Begam’s 
ingenuity could extract, and this balance being unrealizable, the 
demand was by so much at least too high.” As long as the 
Begam retained possession of her energy and strength, this sys¬ 
tem, the product of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. 
But when her heir attempted to meddle in the administration 
during the last few years of her life, the fictitious nature of the 
prosperity of her estates became apparent. He abandoned the 
old system and its advances and made a settlement for three 
years. Adopting the old demand plus cesses, he allowed only a 
set-ofif of five per cent, and attempted to collect the rest as regular 
revenue. The net revenue of this settlement for 1243 fasli was 
Rs. 6,91,388 exclusive of 35 villages held under direct manage¬ 
ment, This resulted in an increase of a lakh of rupees in the 
demand, while no assistance was rendered in bad seasons or 
when untoward circumstances aflected the cultivator. The 
result may be easily imagined: in the first year of the lease 92 
villages fell under direct management, in the second six and in 
the third 28 more villages amounting to one-third of the whole 
estate. Ruin was impending, when the Begam's death in Janu¬ 
ary, 1836, and the consequent lapse of the estate to the British, 
induced the cultivators to return to their homes. 

Mr. T. C. Plowden was appointed to settle the parganas. 
A summary settlement at a uniform reduction of nineteen per 
cent, on the lease was first made to allow of preparations being 
made for a regular settlement. Mr. Plowden apparently put aside 
the Begam’s collections and found Rs. 5,44,000 a fair sum for the 
Government demand which he distributed over the parganas 
end then on each village. This work, from the absence of all 
data that could be relied upon, was not very satisfactorily per¬ 
formed. For we find from Mr. Forbes' report that the most start¬ 
ling inequalities in assessment were perpetrated. Some estates 
paid less than one-third of their net assets as land revenue whilst 
others had only cultivating profits left them. These ineqimlities 
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wero most glaring in every pargana in the case of the Jat 
proprietors, who seem to have been ground down to the utmost. 
The cause for this is not difficult to discover. The Begam*s 
diw^n was a Taga, between whose clansmen and the Jats there 
has ever been the bitterest enmity. The feud was heightened by 
the murder of the Taga diwiin of Bamnauli in Barn^wa by 
the Jats of the neighbouring villages. 

“ In this way,** writes Mr. Forbes, “ by placing the slightest 
dependence upon an average of collections the injustice which 
springs from old part 3 ’^-feuds has been continued up to the present 
time.** It has been one of the principal objects of the framers of 
the new settlements to correct these inequalities which, however, 
have become so stereotyped as to be incapable of removal at once. 
The reduction in the assessment of over-taxed estates has been 
accomplished, but it has not been possible all at once to raise the 
demand on the Taga villages to the full quota which the State 
has a right to demand. However, the relief from cesses and 
miscellaneous dues and other exactions effected by Mr. Piowden 
was sufficient to give the Jats new life. Their industry was 
redoubled, and not only did they occupy fully their own 
villages, but swarmed out into those around, forming the most 
valuable tenantry of those landowners who were too proud to 
cultivate their own estates or were unable to manage them. 

The total demand at Mr. Plowden*s settlement was Rs. 
1,57,714, which rose to Rs. 1,71,180 at the settlement by Mr. 
Forbes in 1866. The revenue shows an increase of 22*86 per 
cent., andris calculated at 48*61 per cent, of the net assets. 

The pargana is almost wholly held on bhaiyachara tenure. 
The family of theNawabs of Sardhanahold shares in 22 villages, 
but there are no other large proprietors. The best villages belong 
to Jats, but the Rajputs are much the most important proprietary 
caste, holding nearly half the pargana. The bulk of the 
remainder be longs to Tagas. These proprietors are also the chief 
cultivators ; all of them are hardworking and careful husbandmen 
and the standard of cultivation is high. 

The total population at the last census was 99,531 persons, of 
whom 62*691 were males and 46,840 females. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religions there were 67,927 Hindus, 26,658 Musalmans, and 
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4;946 others, chiefly Jains with a few Sikhs, Christians and Aryas. 
In 1872 the total was 82,401 souls, rising to 91,857 in 1891^ 
There are 65 villages in the pargana, the chief being the municipal 
town of Sardhana. Of the rest many are of considerable size, Kali- 
wai, Harra,Chhur, Malehra, Aurangnagar, Salawa, Karnawal and 
Dabathua have large populations and are separately mentioned. 

Means of communication are fair. Sardhana is connected 
with Meerut by a good metalled road, and another road leads 
east to Sardhana railway station on the North-Western line, a 
distance of six miles. Unmetalled roads lead from Sardhana 
to Bdghpat, Baraut and Shamli in Muzaffarnagar, while another 
road runs direct from Meerut to Shamli, leaving the metalled road 
to Sardhana near Dabathua. There are post offices at Sardhana, 
Salawa and Malehra, and canal bungalows at Salawa, Sardhana, 
Rardhana, Kaland, Karnawal and Khirwa. 


SARDHANA Tahail 

This is the smallest sub-division of the district, consisting 
of the two parganas of Sardhana and Barnawa, which are 
separated by the Hindan river. It lies in the north of the 
district between pargana Baraut of tahsil B^ghpat on the west 
and the Meerut tahsil on the east. To the south lie the parganas 
of Meerut and Bdghpat. The two parganas of this tahsil have 
been separately described with a detailed account of their physi¬ 
cal characteristics, revenue, agricultural and land tenures. The 
only town of the tahsil is Sardhana, the headquarters, which 
is the residence of the tahslld^irs. There are, however, many large 
villages, notably those which compose the Chaugaon of par¬ 
gana Barnawa, and all these have been described in separate 
articles. For the purposes of police administration there are 
stations at Sardhana, Daha and Binauli, Post offices are to 
be found at Sardhana, Malehra, Barnawa, Binauli, Daha and 
Nirpura. There is no railway in the pargana, but the North-? 
Western line runs close to the eastern border, the nearest station 
being that of Sardhana, some six miles to the east of the town ot 
that name. The only metalled road in the tahsil leads from 
Meerut to Sardhana, whence unmetalled roads lead to Binauli 
and Baraut, to Sardhana railway station, to B6gbpat,^aad to 
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Shamli in Muzafifarnagar. A second road runs to Shamli from 
Meerut leading the metalled road to Sardhana at Dabathua. 
Another road connects Meerut with Binauli. Through the e^istern 
portion of the tahsil flows the main Ganges canal with inspection 
bungalows at Salawa, Sardhana, Rardhana, Kaland, Karnawal 
and Khirwa. A small portion of pargana Barnawa is within reach 
ot the Eastern Jumna canal and there is a bungalow at Fazilpur, 
The population of the tahsil at the last census numbered 
180,141 persons, of whom 95,836 were males and 84,305 females. 
Hindus very largely predominate, numbering 131,647, while 
of other religions t here are 38,980 Musalmans,7,567 Jains, 1,340 
Christians, 499 Aryas, five Sikhs and three Parsis. The Chris¬ 
tian population is chiefly to be found within municipal limits 
of Sardhana. Among the Hindus, Jats take the lead, numbering 
27,437. Next to them come Chamars, 21,759; Rajputs, 13,612; 
Kahars, 8,150; Bhangis, 6,774; and Tagas, 6,410. Besides these 
Gujars, Rawas and Banias are found in considerable numbers. 
The Rajputs are of many clans, the chief being Chauhana, 
Kachhwahas, Gahlots, Bhale Sultans and Tomars. The Rajputs 
are more numerous in this tahsil than elsewhere m the district, 
and here, too, they hold a more conspicuous position, as they own 
a large part of Sardhana pargana. The Jats chiefly prevail in Bar¬ 
nawa, their strong hold being the four large villages of the Chau- 
gaon. Among the Musalmans the most numerous are converted 
Rajputs, chiefly of the Chauhan clan. Next to them come Sheikhs, 
Julahas and Telis, no other sub-division possessing 2,000 represent¬ 
atives. The tahsil is almost entirely agricultural and most of the 
land is cultivated by the zamindars themselves, tenants being 
comparatively very few in number. The chief industrial occupa¬ 
tions are those of the cotton-weavers, grain-dealers, potters, shoe¬ 
makers and carpenters. There is nothing peculiar about any of 
the occupations of this tahsil, since there are no special manufac- 
tures, and the occupations of those who are not engaged in agricul¬ 
ture are merely such as are found in every tahsil of the division, 

SARURPUR, Kutan.4, Baghpat. 

A very large village on the westside of the road from B^gbpat 
toBaraut, at a distance of six miles trom the former and 29 miles 
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from Meerut. It contains a population of 6,720 inhabitants, o-f 
whom 385 are Jains, while the great number of the inhabitants 
are Jats, to whom the village belongs. There is a village school 
here and a canal inspection bungalow recently constructed. 
The place stands in latitude 29° 2' north and longitude 77® 41' 
east. The village lands are watered by the Barauli rajbaha of 
the Jumna canal, which flows to the west and south, crossing the 
road about half a mile,south of the village. 

SHAHDARA, Pargana Loni, TahsU GhAziabad. 

This town lies on the metalled road from Dehli to Ghiiziabad 
and Meerut, in latitude 28® 40' north and longitude 77° 18' east, 
at a distance of about five miles from Dehli and 31 miles from 
Meerut. It possesses a railway station on the East Indian 
Railway which runs to the south of, and parallel to, th^ road. 
An unmetalled road leads northwards to Loni and B^ghpat. To 
the west of the town flows the Eastern Jumna canal, which joins 
the river at a distance of about three miles from Shahdara. The 
place was founded by Shahjahan, the name signifying the royal 
gate. His object was to make Shahdara a market for the supply 
of grain to the troops. Dalhai muhalla wa.9 destroyed by 
Suraj Mai, the Jat chieftain of Bhartpure, and just before the 
battle of Panipat the town itself was plundered by the soldiers of 
Ahmad Shah Durani. It is a decaying place, being too near to 
Dehli for trade purposes. The only products for which the town 
has any celebrity are sweetmeats and ddl, while there is a small 
manufacture of shoes and leather and certain amount of sugar¬ 
refining. Shahdara contains a second class police station, an 
Imperial post office and a lower primary school attended by 67 
pupils and aided by the municipality. The population of the 
place in 1865 was 7,227 persons, but since that time there has 
been a steady decrease, the numbers at the last census being 
5,540, of whom 3,057 were males and 2,483 females. Classified 
according to religions there were 3,894 Hindus, 1,365 Musalmans, 
191 Christians, and 90 Jains and others. The principal inhab- 
iiants are Mahajans and Brahmans, to the latter of whom the 
town lands belong. Shahd>ra was till the 1st of April, 1904, 
administered as a municipality, and was then reduced to 
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the status of a notified area under Act I of 1900 ; it is managed 
by a small committee under the tahsild^r. The income aiid 
expenditure since 1891 are shown in the appendix.* The 
drainage of the place is defetjtive and sanitation has always 
been unsatisfactory, the chief cause being the lack of funds. 
The water of the town is bad and the drinking supply has to 
come from outside. 


SHAHJAHANPUR, Pargana Kithor, TahsU Maw ana. 

A large village on the metalled road from Meerut to 
Garmuktesar, situated in latitude 28® 52' north and longitude 
7V® 58' east, at a distance of 17 miles from Meerut and about a 
mile and a half east of Kithor. It lies on both sides of the 
Meerut road, on the southern side of which there is a larg^ 
ii regular excavation full of water, which serves for the reception 
of the drainage. To the west of this there is a small bazdr of 
poor mud huts where a market is held on Saturdays. The main 
site consists of five large havelis enclosed by brick walls, around 
which the mud-builh house of the people congregate. It is a 
purely agricultural village with a post office, a Government school, 
a small Musalman school, and a canal inspection bungalow. 
There is a large military encamping ground north of the road 
and close to the canal. The population in 1901 numbered 4,099 
persons, of whom 1,788 were Hindus and 2,311 Musalmans. Of 
the latter a largo number are Pathans whose ancestors came here 
with the founder, Nur Khan, in the reign of Shahjahan. The 
village belongs to Tagas. 

SHAMSHER, Parganx JaUlabad, Tahail Ghaziabad. 

A small and insignificant village on the left bank of the 
Hindan river, five miles north-west of Ghdziabad and 23 miles 
from Meerut. It has now a population of only 305 persons, but 
was formerly a place of considerable importance. The former 
inhabitants were Kayasths in the service of the Hindu kings df 
Dehli, and were so wealthy that they numbered among them no 
less than fifty-two owners of elephants. It was ravaged by 
Shahab-ud-din and Ala-ud-din, and the Kayasths fled, never to 


• Vide Appendix, Table XVI. 
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return till the days of Shah Alam. There are now a few 
Kayasth families, while the cultivators are mainly Jats. The 
village stands in latitude 28^ 44' north and longitude 77® 25' 
east. 


SINGAULI AHIR, Pargana and TahsiL BAghpat. 

This village lies a mile to the north of the metalled road 
from Bdghpat to Meerut, at a distance of 12 miles from Bdghpat 
and two miles from Baleni police station. As its name implies 
it belongs to a large colony of Ahirs, who also own Baleni and 
one or two other villages in the pargana. It contained in 1901 
a population of 3,244 persons, of whom 666 were Musalmans. It 
is situated in north latitude 28® 58' and east longitude 77® 25.' 
A mile north of the village is Aminnagar Sarai, and to the east 
there is a large stretch of waste and barren land, 

SIWAL, Pargana and Tahail Meerut. 

A very large village, lying in latitude 28® 56' north and 
longitude 77® 32' east, on the right bank of the Ganges canal, 
about two miles south of the metalled road from Meerut to 
B^ghpat, at a distance of twelve miles from the former. It 
possesses a weekly market and a population that in 1901 
amounted to 3,781 persons, of whom 2,430 were Musalmans. 
The bulk of the population are Rajputs of the Pundir clan, to 
whom it belongs, Siwal being the chief Rajput centre of the 
pargana. There is a Government village school here and a 
Hindu temple. The village is drained by the Siwal cut, which 
runs south to Patla in Jalalabad and thence west into theHindan. 

SURANA, Pargana Jalaladad, Tahail GhAziabad. 

A large village on the left l ank of the Hindan. It is 
traversed by the road from Muradnagar to Bdghpat and lies at 
a distance of eight miles from Muradnagar and 17 miles from 
Meerut. It is the chief village of the Ahirs in this pargana. 
It had in 1901 a population of 3,499 inhabitants, of whom 3,222 
were Hindus, more than half of whom are Ahirs. There are 
several temples here, and a fair in honour of Debi is held 
annually on the river bank. A village school is maintained 
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here. It lies in latitude 28° 51' north and longitude 77° 26' 
east; the village stands high and is drained by the ravines 
leading down to the valley of the Hindan. 

TATIRI, Pargana and TaJiail BAghpat. 

A village on the north side of the metalled road from 
B^ghpat to Meerut adjoining the lands of B^ighpat on the east. 
It is situated in latitude 28° 77' north and longitude 57° 16' east, 
at a distance of three miles east of B&ghpat and 28 miles from 
Meerut. It is noticeable only for its population, which in 1901 
amounted to 3,304 persona, nearly all of whom are Rawas, 
who are the owners of the village and in prosperous circum¬ 
stances. This is the only village they hold in the pargana, but they 
own two others in Kutana. There is a Government primary 
school here. The village lands are watered by the Khekra 
rajbaha of the Jumna canal. 


TIKRI, Pargana Baenawa, Tahall Sardhana. 

A large village or town in the north of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 29° 14^ north and longitude 77° 21' east, at a distance 
of 27 miles from Meerut. It forms part of the Chaugaon or 
tract of four villages, which occupy almost the whole of the 
northern half of the pargana. The other villages are Daha, 
Doghat and Nirpura. Tikri lies to the west of Nirpura and 
Doghat, on the sandy tract above the Kirsani Nadi. It consists 
of six pattis or sub-divisions, Ratnara, Dabra, Menawara, Dham- 
ara, Chhajyana and Bhojyara. These pattis were all formerly 
held by coparceners, but of late years there has been a large 
number of partitions. There is no road near the village, but 
cart tracks communicate with all the surrounding places. The 
place is said to have been founded by a Jat named Theruis, 
and the present occupants are his descendants. The population 
at the last census numbered 7,297 persons, of whom 5,651 were 
Hindus, 1,002 Musalmansand 644 Jains. Jats form the bulk of 
the Hindu population. Tikri is a purely agricultural village 
and is only noticeable on account of its enormous size. There is 
a primary school here. 
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UPEHRA, Pargana and TahsU Hapue. 

A small village situated, in latitude 28® 44' north and 
longitude 77® 54' east, on the road from Hapur to Garhmuktesar, 
at a distance of eight miles from Hapur and twenty miles 
from Meerut. It contains a police outpost and an aided village 
school, but is otherwise of no importance. The population 
in 1901 numbered 1,558 persons. There is a military encamping 
ground here on the route from Dehli to Moradabad, about 
two miles east of the Government stud at Babugarh. To the 
north of the village flows the small drainage channel known 
as the Chhoiya, which ultimately joins the E&li Nadi. 
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19 Blwhdan .. 19,600 10.698 8,902 11,834 8,182 6,652 4.429 

16 Blghpftt .. 60,307 82,530 87,787 49,321 26,^ 22,607 9,035 

IT Khekia .. 35,893 13,673 12,293 31,972 11,685 10,887 8,038 

18 Bftrtut .. 97,850 61,873 46,977 79,762 42,382 37,380 14,265 

19 0hapr»nB .. 65,787 24,6931 *%79ol 38>8l9l 1^9751 19,987 
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Table III. — Vital Stat'iatics, 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Bate. 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 



47,860 


21,966 

84-40 

89,878 

12,189 

18,689 

28-66 

1892 



48,208 



34-66 

62,291 

27,676 

23,615 

36-86 

1893 


• • 

68,167 

30.950 

27,207 

41-79 

83,747 

17,981 

16,766 

24-25 

1894 



63,724 

33,776 

29,948 

46-79 

49,644 

26,363 

23,291 

36-68 

1896 



66,162 

34,834 

31,318 

47-64 

41,945 

22,309 

19,636 

80-14 

1896 



69,022 

30,992 

28,080 

42-42 

46,583 

24,631 

20,962 

32-76 

1897 



68,142 

80,772 

27,370 

41-78 

39,648 


18,94C« 

^8-49 

1898 



62,108 

82,668 


44-63 

42,143 

2 1,976 

20,168 

30-29 

1899 



73,766 

88,674 

35,091 

63-01 

42,984 

22,298 

20,686 

80*89 

1900 



61,682 

32,486 

29,097 

44-26 

48,470 

26,148 

23,322 

«34-88 

1901 



63,988 

33,707 

30,281 

41-64 

47,376 

24,263 

23,123 

80-76 

1903 



69,216 

36,253 

32,962 

44-94 

66,326 

33,942 

82,834 

43-06 

1903 











1904 











1906 











1906 











1907 











1908 











1809 











1910 











1911 











1912 

i • • 










1918 











1914 







1 





* The rates op to this yeax are o aloulated from the returns of the l89l!ceQSus. 
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Table IV,— according to cause. 
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1 
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6 

6 
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37,949 
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33,747 


61 
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13 
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1897 

a « 


39,648 


2 

101 

88,271 

126 

1898 

• • 


42,143 


5 

8 

40.763 

174 

1899 

• • 


42,984 


217 

2 

40,818 

209 

1900 

• • 


48,470 


823 

21 

45,543 

233 

1901 

• • 

• • 

47,376 


75 

17 

46,695 

145 

1902 

• • 


66,326 

342 

406 

98 

62,148 

464 

1903 

• • 

• • 







1904 

• • 

• • 







1905 

• • 

1 







1906 

• • 

• • 







1907 

• • 

• • 







1908 

• • 

• • 







1909 

• • 








1910 

• • 








1911 

• • 








1912 

• • 








1918 

• • 








1914 


•• 




1 




42 MT. 
















Tabli 'V.—StatiaticB of cuUivation and irrigation, 1309 faili. 


VI 


Meerut District 


it 

It 

c« 

Aorea. 

8,981 

27,656 

24,817 

-•n 

o 

x> 

s' 

OS t- 

ss 

s's' 

CO 

r-l 

sf 

IS 

M oT 

(M 

»o 

*H 

e<3 

Cff OS O O 
*a Oi GOi 

cTcn' fe.TfcJ' 

CM »H 

2 

s' 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

rH 

r-» 

Acres. 

64,958 

94,079 

63,175 

212,212 

ss 

sq 

GO GO 

k 

1-H 

s«r 

CO CO 
00 »£5 
CO o 
00 ccT 

CO o 

1 
— » 

tjc HI CD 

s'ss's 

207,390 

B 

10 

Acres. 

39,502 

36,698 

20,859 

lO 

o 

fc-^ 

O S 

•^O 

CO ^ 
O to 

CO 

•o 

o 

B 

rH 

fc^os^ 

OS OS 
CM C4 

CM 

CO 

OS 

to 

® CD CM ^ 
CO CM 
to VO t- 
ot) cq"® 
•qt IH 

77,681 

Irxigated. 

Other 

sources. 

o> 

Acres. 

SIO 

299 

13 

§ 

:0 

1 

CM 

to CO 
TJC *41 
t-4 

.H 

OS 

tH 

« CD t- cq 
HI -41 ^ 

407 

Tanks. 

CO 

Acres. 

20 

481 

440 

Oi 

to '<»t 

O 

CO 

to 

O CC| 

to Oi 

o 

00 

5338 

tH iH tH iH 

529 

m 

■ 

Acres. 

7,852 

13,612 

14,480 

lO 

so 

•N <£>^ 

o to 

fH 

O 

30 

Scf 

rH| 

rH 

os 

M 

os^ 

CO 

CO OS OS o 
OS Cq ® 
O 

oTiO CO*'*4r 

iH 

86,686 

n 

<0 

Acres. 

7,774 

42,989 

27,383 

to 

GO 

t- 

00 t- 

ss 

to 

00 t- 

S’*' 

o 

cq 

CO 

CO 

5888 

30 CO^^OS 

cq fcJ' o CO 

CO cq W IH 

1 

8 

Total. 

to 

CO r-»<0 
iQ OO 

xa ^ CO CO 

g “=>^^^22 

O T-1 to 

00 

>o 

»a 

tH 

ss 
0^0 
r-T CO 
CO »o 

o 

r-H 

CO 

! 

CO 

ss 

ti 

t- 

OS 

t-. 

*tjr 

CO 

51,828 

33,628 

22,606 

21,647 

I 

a 

tH 

S3 «i 

H 

Acres. 

35,471 

17,781 

11,521 

CQ 

b- 

t- 

tjT 

to 

00 CO 
td CM 
CO GO 

981‘89 

«0 o 

CO OS 
OS rS 
C3S o' 

tH 

i 

to 

cq 

S' 

^ tH CO 

.1^ us os 
o^cr^os tH 

^cq CO th 

26,741 

Waste, 

CO 

Acres. 

9,922 

16,401 

12,147 

o 

t- 

gR 

eo 

o ^ 

r-t CM 

.4“ CO 

rH 

t4 

CO 

9,148 

6,666 

4’ ' 

H 

30 

to 

tH 

00 CD tH CO 
CO CO H« 

OS 00 to to 
cTco CO CO* 

«' 1 

to 

cq 

i 

ss 

3 

o 

E-f 

ot 

Acres, 

100,351 

128,261 

86,843 

315,455 

c5 ^ 
»0 

CM icT 

lO M 
T-l tH 

s 

t*.*' ®<r 

00 t> 

CO 

c** 

co 

8 

»H 

^to o ® 

(M to to 
cq t- CD CO 
cocQcSaS 

CM ^ 9 CO 

8 

tH 

I' 

d 

« 

-M 

ns 

s 

1 

N 

& 

1 

... j ..... 1 .... -1^ 

^ « S’ S 

o a cS 

CJ G 

in M «■ n S 

1 ^ f .. 1 1 g 1 g| ^ 

.-j2§r3U3 5lf;SSd.&Si& '3 

i: 












































Table V .—Statistics of cultivation and irrigation, 1309 /asii—(concluded). 






• No earlier returns available on account of settlement operations. 














Table VI— (continued). —Area in acres under the principal crops, tahsil Ohdziabad, 


APPENDIX. 


lx 


V. 

a 

la 


CO i-« »H oo 

CO ^ Oi OD 

CO 

CO CO io' 

»H r-| f—1 »—1 

a 

B 

o 

O 

1 

14,784 

15,902 

18,562 

22,170 

cB 

H 

39,952 

43,218 

37,855 

39,768 

i 

’S 

IS 


28,548 

32,304 

36,641 

31.818 

'3 

o 

H 

00 

128,166 

137,466 

134,678 

135,762 


d . 1 

« ! *=• 

M C3 <jj 

O «8 Cuj 

cq t- CO 

CO 05 CO 

00 • 05 

QO' * o' O 

» « 

• 

'53 

S 

CO 

00 CQ 00 

»0 CO t- 

lO . <N CO 

O * lO CO 

(M r-l r-l 

<D 03 ® 

d 73 


^ US O 

05 05 lO 

t- . CO 

CO * orT CO 

S'd S 

XI d eB 


t— t>» 

05 CO eg 

o : ^ 

to * —4 r-l 

CSI CO 

Ib 

.d 


lO 05 

cj CO o 

CO • CO 

la • c<r t-T 

CO CD »0 

'3 


112,761 

136,752 

145,334 

M 

•9 

{S 


'A 

«» 

R.OT050iHO<CO'^»OCOI>Q005p’H 
O0O*H»Hr-|T-Cr-lrHf-|r-lr-|—ig^CB 

cocococoooeoeooocoeocococoeoeo 


* No earlier returns ayailable owing to settlement. | f No returns available on account of census operations. 













Table VI—(continued).—ilreo in acres under the principal crops, tahsU Sapur. 


X 


Meerut District, 



Sugar¬ 

cane. 

13,86S 

10,507 

14,167 

14,187 

Cotton. 

12,093 

12,144 

14,237 

15,696 

Juar. 

29,535 

33,076 

29,214 

31,151 

Maize. 

21,507 

22,595 

24,226 

23,376 

Total. 

119,363 

124,611 

125,658 

124,734 


Gram 

and 

peas. 

8,084 

17,283 

23,215 

Barley. 

.18,919 

15,293 

12,597 

BM. 

Wheat 

and 

barley. 

5,381 

4,472 

4,690 

Wheat 

and 

gram. 

r-i Oi 

CM 1-1 

t- • cr> 

Wheat. 

55,930 

52,008 

66,823 


Total. 

102,776 

114,626 

119,992 

Year. 

1 


* No earlier returns available owing to settlement. | t No returns available on account of census operations. 








TaHiE VI—(continued ).—Area in acres under the principal crops, tahsil Bdghpat, 


xi 



* No earlier xetarne ayailable owing to settlement operations. 




























Table VI— (concluded).— in acres under the principal crops, tahsil Mawana, 


APPENDIX. 


XIU 



I No returns available on account of census operations. 









Table VII.— CriminaZ Justice, 


XI? 


Meerut District, 



1 

Excise 

Act. 

lO 

tH 

Q t- 00 05 OOO iH 
»H 09 »H tH iH 


s 

SS 

o 

Opium 

Act 

vH 

^CQio eo coxa 


Keeping 

the 

peace. 

CO 

T-1 

t* CD "C* U3 »H o CD 
tH CO fc- co t- 00 CD 
rH 


Bad 

liveli¬ 

hood. 

cq 

iH 

QOOOOCOOfc- 

* 00 t- CD CD 09 

* r-< r-l tH 

1 


P eS 

'3 

B jS 

l-H 

05 05 fc- Q ca 00 

CD CO O O CQ 

CO CO 09 CM ^ CQ G9 

"o 


6 ^ 



"o 

o 

CM 

t 

a 

Eieceiving 

stolen 

property. 

o 

r-l 

00 05 05 05 ‘O CD 

O fc- ^ 

CH 1 -i iH 1 -i r-1 r-t r-| 

> 

o 

nd 

§ 

o 

.£9 






Robbery 

and 

daooity. 

05 

t- go VO CO t- C55 

C9 CO 00 1-1 »0 CO 

f-t 

(.4 

o 

s 

>1^ 

s 

00 

’iHOCf'-^O'^fc- 

CO »0 rH c- CD t- « 

CO CO CO CO CO 09 <39 

.2 1 
> 

8 

CQ 

fl 

Criminal 
force and 
assault. 

t* 

09 (?9 fc- CD tH O CO 

CO O CO fc- Ttl CO 09 

m 

V) 

'o 

Cattle 

theft. 

<o 

oocot-cooncofc- 

iC* CD CO CO 

M 

B 

a 

Rape. 

[ 

t- ^CO rH 09 >0 


Grievous 

hurt. 


b- vH CN O 00 O 

»0 C9 CO CO '>C» CO 


Offences 

affecting 

life. 

CQ 

OS 09 ^ 09 U3 Q 00 
n(f iO »o CO^ ^CO 

! 

Offences 

against 

public 

tran¬ 

quillity 

(Chapter 

vin). 

09 

■<« CO CO CO Q tH CD 
iH 05 »0 05 CD 00 

C9 rH tH *-< 1-1 rH «-( 



1 







aaasaaaaaSsaaSasaas 





APPENDIX. 


Table VIII. — Cognizable crime. 



Number of cases investi¬ 
gated by police— 

Suo 

motu. 

By 

orders of 
Mngis- 

Sent up 
for trial. 



»om-aolumi»2anjt3ahouia .Bow oa.e. iMtituted during tBo yaw 






XVI 


Meerut District. 


Table IX .—Revemue demand at successive settlements, 
district Meerut. 


Pargana. 

Year of settlement. 

1835. 

1866. 

1872. 

1901. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Meerut 

.. 

3,34,567 

4,08,006 

4,13,536 

5,02,836 

Hapur 


1,20,579 

1,83,900 

1,34,320 

1,83,021 

Barawa 


62,562 

60,850 

60,905 

84,455 

Qarhmuktesar 

• • 

48,096 

68,880 

58,937 

89,950 

Puth 

• • 

40,196 

41,226 

40,062 

64,845 

Dasua 


97,163 

1,23,050 

1,12,335 

1,63,400 

Jalalabad .. «• 


1,43,680 

1,75,055 

1,70,718 

2,64,870 

Loni 


76,878 

95,201 

96,373 

1,00,887 

Bfighpat . ,. 


1,48,220 

2,10,035 

2,10,035 

2,88,705 

Baraut 


1,07,478 

1,15,400 

1,16,400 

1,00,935 

Kutana .. ,, 


87,873 

99,825 

99,4-25 

1,27,790 

Ohaprauli .. 


82,801 

89,725 

89,800 

• 1,09,088 

Sardhaua «. 


1,57,714 

1,71,180 

1,71,403 

2,11,946 

Barnawa ., 


1,20,795 

1,28,960 

1,29,035 

1,72,615 

Kithor 


92,237 

1,19,880 

1,18,645 

1,64,705 

Haatinapuv,. 

1 

1»14,462 

1,48,780 

1,47,680 

i 1,96,661 

Total 

• • i 

1 

18,26,181 

81,80,401 

21,78,499 

29,26,728 
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Tahsil Mawana 





Table Xl,--Eiccise. 


xvm 


Meerui District, 


Opium. j 

Consump¬ 

tion. 

s 

^>ooooo«ot-co«oos<MCsosScr> 

® CN rH tH 00 CO .-1 0i| 00 W W 

oS.Hb-oo’HeijQOiHTfcsooqscoo 

n3osooaoaoot>t-t-t-t--t?-coc«*co 

Total 

receipts. 

os 

QrHgS«0»HO'«?QTH-«« OOOSO 

O'.DOtH00C00»0SQ0O "CTSCO 

Os 00 iH CO O 00 CD oc^oo 

t/* q' cN in uo” c> i>r ccT OS*' <j» cd" cd ccT 
P5'»3*'^'^>tj<'^'^cococooo'^'^^ 

Drugs. 

Consumption in maunds 
of — 

1 

o 

00 

OQ cq ^ Oi o ocq 00 CO CO -H 

co*-icocqcqcq im eq 

00 OOOCOCq-^QOfMQQQOTPO 

TJ incoi:*t»cDcoi>'^omo 

a ® 

is 

5 

t- 

^ ti 

« 

. 

'CS 

Total 

receipts. 

;o 

oooO'«*’coo-^QQ^cqio 
mm omcooOOOOosmos 
corncq-*^ Ooqu^tDfH'J’uo 
oj* ocT cq os o ^ m*' ciT a oT oo' 

^»HiHr-<Cqr-(CqrHiHr-<0<lcMOqcq 

Beceipts 
from Tori 
and Sendhi- 


la 

Q»HOO»OmmOOQOQO 
mt-aomGqt»t«iHmo.-sQO 
^ c^^oo m^co^iH m^cq^os os m r^o o 

P5 t-T t-T t-H rH r-l r-T r-T rH r-? 

Country spirit. 

Consump¬ 
tion in gal¬ 
lons. 


m o m CO rH CO cq o m oo iM OS 

«q CO CO 00 t-00 00 CD —I op CO CO 

COr-tCDrHOOqrHCqOO'^OOrHlM 

©q''oo'os t-Tcn oscTcd CD -4* co" cq 

00 

'o 

1 


00 

aot-oooO’^0’>«iios^Qmcom 
cq.HOosoi^t-'^^'^oco o 
cq^co «q 

Q3crrc7ir*'^*'i-ro^'-r-i«^^TjrcdcoQ' 

•^co®^'-© 05 OS CO 00 OS CO 3 

1 r-T i-tr-li-n»-1'^»-lr-?l-lCqr-lr-lCq 


Eeceipts 
from foreign 
liquors. 

CN 

L 

CD cp o CO cq CO 00 -'fi cq 00 o 

Oosaot»*-ir-i'4*comoo«'i'veo 

^•cococDmo^co'^r-isqmoaoos 

p^cCr-Toqi-ycqoq'cqcoeqcicooqoq* 

Year. 

r-l 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 






Table XI. — Excise—(eonelnded). 


APPENDIX 


XIX 


Opium. 

00 

iH 




>H 

« 




fl M 

CO 

O ^4 

O CO 

tH 




.2 


JOOOOCOCOCOCOCO'^'rP-rP 


)iOU3iOxOtOu:>xoiOCOCOCO 


a 

& 


ta 


rA OOCO'^tltH^OOt-COt-COW^'^JI 
-2 fH O O CM C<> oa «0 C£) CO 2 O O (M 
Ph cq CO CO CO CO <n <m oq w W CO CO eo 


0 60 
cri P 


CO CO o« o CO 


QO'Mi-IOa'^C^COCOt»COCD<D'sf' 

^ o ow o> th oa o CM iH q,co 

^ tH rH t~t 1— T T-? 


S 60 




COOOOOOQOOOOOrHT-lCOOOa^ 
<M CM CP t^t-;^Cq^Oa^q3 CO 

•^^•^COG^r^r^QOaii-ir^rHG^ 


^ xa 
£ a. 
£•3 

^ s 


S 


tHCO'sfliO —♦ON'^'X>OOT-tcPt- 

ocro'coc3<roc>^co(>r»o'oi’<:pc<fi-r 

o OS^CD CO CP »0 f-l xf 0C> 

W r-7 iH CM w'(M ct' CT N* CsTccT C<f C<r 


w 0OO C *^S*^ 

rocDCJOaomOTOQGOcjOQOOaOa^aCDCn^oa^^AC 





XX 


Meerut Diatriot 


Table XIL— <Sf^amjps. 





JEleceipui from— 



Year. 


Non- 

judicial. 

Oourt-lee 

liicladmg 

copies. 

All 

sour CCS. 

Total 

charges. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 



/ 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-91 

• • • • 

•• 

60,990 

2,35,229 

2,97,663 

6,313 

1891-92 

• • • • 


62,652 

2,45,954 

3.11,842 

6,689 

1892-98 



66,499 

2,62,708 

3,29,877 

5,873 

1898-94 



63,210 

2,66,80^1 

8,30,616 

7,189 

1894-95 


• • 

61,716 

2,67,668 

"3,20,164 

5,945 

1895-96 

.. 


65,198 

2,54,316 

3,23,496 

6,367 

1896-97 



62,041 

2,88,925 

3,07,877 

6,251 

1897-98 

• • • • 

•• 

61,004 

2,48,669 

8,12,153 

5,684 

1898-99 

* • • • 


67,769 

2,68,940 

3,19,085 

6,180 

1899-1900 

• • • • 


69,316 

2,66,101 

3,28,392 

6,078 

1900-1901 

• • • • 

•• 

79,925 

3,17,383 

3,99,714 

5,581* 

1901-1902 


.. 

71,948 

2,96,288 

3,70,456 

7,949 

1902-1903 

• • • • 

.. 





1908-1904 

• • •. 

.. 





1904-1905 







1905-1906 

• • • • 






1906-1907 

• • • • • 






1907-1908 







(1908-1909 


• • 





^ 1909-10 

• « « • ^ 

• • 





1910-11 

# • • # 






1911-12 







1912-13 

• • • « 

•* 






* DiscounI only. 









Table XIII.— Income-t ax. 


APPEKDtX. 


xri 


Objections under 

Partly. 

> 

A 

s§ 

cu 

eo 

!■< 

t-osiHcgiOOi-HOTp-^ 

OOO'^l'iilOOO^OOQOCO 
^ »-iCOr-I« CM W r-i rl »*< 

1 

‘3 

i - 

Number 

filed. 

CM 

iH 


flB 

_ t-O 00 O 00 t-O in p rH 

CO (-j a CO 00 ■'H O. >-t P o 

S 00 iH OS 0^!> « r-J^ CJO to 

^ t-1 1-1 iH i-T 

Total 

charges. 


iH 

rH 

COiHt-<Mi-l«Ot-CaC<lO’'^CO«0 

.g^;£>^iOOSCOrHOOt-0(N8^ 

WcqoTf-rrH r-T 

Other sources. Fart IV. 

Over Bs. 2,000. 

Tax. 

o 

'^':9asooTMc<JOC'ic^coNoos 

.eo»Ht-t>w«Dooic»<Mao^coco 

WOfc^COrHlpQOCO O Cf^<N i-i OO ID 
Ww^Oo'u^CO't-^r-rCOCrTcTcOi-rt^ 

Asses- 

sees. 

a 

t>»HO'»'^eOCOi-lr-IQ005-HO 

'<M«OiL£Ju5t'.0>T|lCOOCOCOOT» 

^Tfl TitrfTjl^JO»OiO»0»00»0 

Under Rs. 2,000. 

M 

00 

TfiOcD'^(M<M»OtH«0O'NO;5 

S <o t> o c«^T 0 o cq 0^00 

^t-Tcoos^oocrTt'^'^* tSco io lo 



iOt-Nr-cooot-oosioot-o 

oojocou^<OrH'UitD5q'?q'£)'^k(5 

lO -'> t^oo o -Ml —00 OS 0^0 001 - 

CO CO CO OcT -ijr Tf V CO** CO" T?' co" CO 

Profits 

of 

companies. 

Tax. 


.eoi>cqosc-'’0'‘^0‘0-»co-f'o 

03 1-1 OS jo (-0-ij* u^iH r-^co 

tjT 0? -ijT ^ Th iO 'ijT -4? .jT tjT 

Asses- 

sees. 

B 

osa<cit>ocqc<i9qoososoos 

1 —I t-l T-l rM r-i T-1 . 

Collected 

by 

companies. 

Tax. 


,OOl>'J10t-’1'»OC03SCq®'^ -t 
Wrjv0Ocn4.?i-l0000rHO>OCMO 

O^O^OS^OO uo 
rHi~7T-lr-^‘r-TrHrM--rrM—T-M-Mi-r 

09 « 

^ CO 

' 

eo 

OSOOrHiHcnost-OOOSOO 
iH CM cq CO cq CM 04 CO CO CM CO 01 

Total 

receipts- 

eq 

OOscoiOj; — cccoocooviHtP 
oj »o^<30 yo cn^c*^'^ os^ 

JH tHao'Tiroosq.r'l:^<©OSb-"v>rcDG? 

(H cm CM^CJ^C^?^ CO CO 

I rMT-lrMr-|r-lT-trMi—iiHiHr-irM 

Year. 

iH 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95' 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1^01 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1906 

1905- 1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908 1909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

19U12 

1912-13 


44 MT. 
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Table XIV.— Income-tax hy talisUs (Fart IV only )—. 
(continued). 


Year. 

Tahsfl Mawana. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

o 

o 

00 

tn 

O 

◄ 

M 

EH 


M 

<S 

EH 




Ra. 


Rs. 

1890-91 • 


321 

5,151 

44 

4,323 

1881-93 


337 

5,433 

43 

4,160 

1892-98 

• • 

835 

5,409 

44 

4.298 

1893-94 

• • 

344 

5,504 

44 

4,258 

1894-96 

• • 

351 

5,527 

46 

4,512 

1896-98 

• • 

341 

5,436 

49 

4,705 

1896-97 

• • 

387 

6,051 

59 

5,695 

1897-98 

• « 

360 

5,980 

62 

6,431 

1898-99 

• • 

416 

6,622 

58 

6,056 

1899-1900 

• • 

486 

6,324 

58 

6,042 

1900-1901 


447 

7,023 

61 

5,366 

1901-1902 


4^ 

6,909 

63 

5,379 

1902-1903 






1903-1904 






1904-1905 

• r 





1905-1906 

• • 





1906-1907 

• • 





1907-1908 

• • 





1908-1909 

• • 





1909-10 






1910-u; 






1911-19 i 






1919-13 

• • 






Tahsil Gh&ziabad. 


Year. 

_ 

Under 

Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Assessees. 

i 

w 

i 

o 

w 

< 

Tax. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

1890-91 


520 

9,972 

85 

7.26$ 

1891-92 


566 


84 

7,08(> 

1892-93 


567 

10,681 

84 

7,117 

1893-94 


695 

11,258 

64 

7,259 

1894-95 


699 

12,356 

91 

7,833 

1895-96 


C7-: 

12^19 

93 

7,916 

1896-97 

• • 

C13 


101 

8,970 

1897-98 

• • 

623 

11,142 


8.660 

1898-99 

• • 

606 

9,990 

95 

8,417 

1899-1900 


588 

10,616 

9a 

8,411 

1900-1901 

e • 

, 566 

10,606 

113 

9,77ft 

1901-1902 

• • 

588 

10,72i 

113 

9,320 

1902-1903 

• • 





1903-1904 






1904-1906 






' 1906-1906 






1906-1907 






1907-1908 






1908-1909 






1909-10 






1910-lX 






1911-12 






1912-18 


> 





















Meerut Distriat. 


Tabi^ 


XIV,— Income-tax by tahsile 
(concluded). 


1890 - 91 

1891 - 92 

1892 - 93 

1893 - 94 
1694-95 

1895 - 96 

1896 - 97 

1897 - 98 

1898 - 99 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 1901 

1901 - 1902 

1902 - 1903 
1908-1904 

1904 - 1905 

1905 - 1906 

1906 - 1907 

1907 - 1908 

1908 - 1909 

1909 - 10 

1910 - 11 

1911 - 13 

1912 - 13 


Tahsfl Hapur. 
Under 1 Over 


(Part IV only)^ 

I Tahsil Bardhana. 


509 7,645 
588 7,974 
511 7,603 
624 7,824 
519 7,170 
48. 7,867 
4Gi 7,471 
443 7,326 
452 7,717 
484 8,387 
492 8,764 
468 8,457 


Over 

B», 2,000. 

<o 

CO 

CO 

OD 

◄ 

«e 

EH 

■ 

Rs. 


39 3,329 
37 8,213 
89 3,264 

40 3,301 
40 3,357 
42 8,457 
49 3,840 
54 4,176 
61 4,483 

61 3,741 

62 3,880 
54 3,939 


1890- 91 

1891- 92 
1692-93 
1893-^4 
1694 95 
1895-96 
lS9;-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1903 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 3905 

1905- 1908 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 
1908 1909 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 18 


Under 1 

1 Over 

Ra. 2,000. 

, R8. 2,000. 

Assessees. 

M 

ca 

R 

i 

1 

to 

i 

R 


597 8,830 43 8,647 
600 9,853 36 2,995 
G21 9,032 46 8,658 

633 9,128 45 8,718 
j 684 9,988 43 3,628 
724 11,483 62 4,376 
718 11,319 56 4,774 
65; 10,262 67 4,851 
653 10,149 66 4,612 
696 10,821 63 4,335 
679 11,125 60 6,070 
679 11,164 68 4,906 




Table XV. —District Board. 


APPIKDIX, 



























Table XVI,-^Municipality of Meerut. 


MeertU: DUtriet. 



01-6061 








































































Table XVI —(continued).— Municipality of Ghdziabad, 

Income. [ - ■ Expenditar^ 


APPENDIX. 


xivii 


Total. 

00 

r-< 

gs^juagscooi'^c-tOCNQOOxo - 

m -j^o c«i y* t- wa ^ ^ 

05 CO o o -1 c<r <^ 1 ? oT r-T ^ oT CO* oT 

S '3 

WC1 :8 

S.S 

i-i 

t-O—^H'COOH<'OaOOOOO^CO 

.OiiocoO'^oo<Neooo>SMO 

W 05 r-| o; -M O rH o -^^tH - S ^ 

05 fH rH .H rH cq r^'rH ^ 

M 

o 

fu 

9|3 

S.g.9 

d CO 

16 

.b-CirHOQO*HOicbTHoSTH 

05 

2 « 
rt 

M 

a o 
:m ^ 

UD 

r-{ 

'«*<o<o«OrHcoot>-<oaQocoi-i "■ —^ — " 

• tgSoOtfDOO^OOC^b-OO^JUC^ 
eoc»^»OOaco«0‘^<NOOOcD 

WcCof-^r-T OI HSdTcN'r-ria' 

Hospi¬ 
tals and 
dispen¬ 
saries. 


tH CO JD »0 U3 <0 CO .y'. 05 CO OS L— ' 

ooQOO>iO*o 

.Si0t050c050t*«0t->c000l0^ 

& 

Con¬ 

ser¬ 

vancy. 

CO 

t— ^0s05f-1'0’*00l>*05050 

W CO rH 0^05^ o CD -i .-r. 2; (M _ w 

CMr-^9ir-tr^C09€r^Gio<r^^Q^CO 

Water-supply 
and drainage. 

Main¬ 

te¬ 

nance. 


CO<X)CNOiC<ICOt~^t— COXOsO 
coooc^t~ooc^ij< ep'»p<nji»ot-.^ 

^ COO.-tOS H|(|..^rHrH HU 

P5 r-, rH*C^ 


rH 

0005:^'H»oiOOfc-.CO 
. lO rf l>» o 00 t- L- CO CO -t 

00 • • .»OH<«OOH«CNO; OH’H' 

« %• • 


o 

rH 

•O ^OOr-tOOOO^. COt—HilOrH 

. CN Q 'H' t- »0 CO tJ< rjt O O CO TO 

M 0^03 <75 OS^D^t- CO^O «\rH rH -H 0> 

05 cs OH cq r-T 5<r C3H 00 *' c<r tT oT o<r ci' 

Auml- 
nistia- 
tion and 
collec¬ 
tion of 
taxe'. 


lo u-i o 3 CO 05 o GO ;t. CO t- w C3 

<N®00Qbt-.Cp :t.«H007HQ<O 

^rHi-HtHr-rr5'rHr^f-rr-*‘r-rrHWc€ 

Total. 

CX) 

-H* O J5 -HI OS 0» .O o cb rH X> 

. A» t— "'I CO uO .O rH -iH .1 t- cq -M 

DQ ;0 CO C-^ O GO <N^ ~^00 00 t- UD CO 

23 Q rH HP" -* o' t-*' cd* J' o' ’-H* 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Other 

sources 

c- 

t- CO l-r L— CO Tp ‘O tH ..V go »0 

. u5 (_ (JO t- -rH ^ SCI CTS 05 vM O O CM 

W CI^tH CO 75 O^CC^O 03 OD 05^ 75 L-j 

05 r-ToTr-r^i Cv^T-^«qlO<^^C^75'^H*C^ 

1 



ta 

-4» 

1 

lO 

CqcM»OrHOOtHCMr-l<X>COQO’H< 

.CCt-wCDt-O5t-THfNCO(30ugH» 

1 

.d <B 

S a 

O rt 

1 

Bs. 

24 

'*81 

99 

83 

66 

43 

44 
63 
50 

§ 

sgsa 

E-I.d 

CQ 

t-eoos'HCH'osi-H»oo5a;vo»«it- 

eqHPcOci.''iOt-CDt-t-'rMrHiO ?! 

.COOJCOCOCOCOOOCOCO-H«H« fc-OO 

& 

I 

<s 


•H«OOC0 05 trC0»O05C-C005ffq 

. rH L— >0 CD cr. o CO ,Q0 05 CD 3 »0 CO 
n hJH QO^rH^OS^t- «C^ 

P^iab-os'rTcrTGd'lot-^cd rTt-* o6 rq 

r-t rH ri tH rH 

Year. 


* 83SSSSSSSS 

ggSS8§^§?wSSSSa3SS2S:l“3!35 _ 

6 cq CO rjl « CD trSSSJSii SSS 2 

SrnSSSSrtrH^H^tHf-IrHrHiHr^fHrHHHrHrHtHrHrH 









































































APPENDIX. 


XXIX 



1909 - 10 .. 

1910 - 11 .. 

1911 - 12 ..' 

1912 - 13 .. 

1913 - 14 .. 























Table XVI— (continued). —Municipality of Bdghpat. 


XIX 


M teTu€{l)i9tTici, 


Expenditure. 

Total 

1 

, ^ t>. CO «H O) ^ !0 00 .-4 

li i®sses.8S8.§qs.s 

t?^cd‘<5w^CDfc-''«>>racD'cDC0O<0 

Other 

heads. 


" ■■ k “ 

. COlO 00 CM Ci eo CO CO O CO Q 00 o 

«a ©flOS iH wo ^ CQ >.dl CO »5 rH O 

t> «D CO so to 90 90 to CO CO CO V 

Public 

in¬ 

struc¬ 

tions. 

1 

, t- CO OS CO CO »0 t- OS CO 00 ^ ^ » 

IQ tH ^ ©^ to to i>i O OS 00 ^ ^ 03 

to.cO ^coiotoioeo(M 0 acocoa<i 

Public 

works. 

o 

rH 

rH* 1 -i rH r-l 

'i*! it 

O ^ 03 t-4 

UJ ^ »3 S 

;2j 

. 8SS§SSS8i8gg?S 

Con¬ 

ser¬ 

vancy. 

3 

• (M-ijl O CM CO Q o Ot- CO o 
® ^ ^ 00 . CO ^ .-H CO to rH c» CM 35 

OS CO o O^i-I^oo o rH to 

*-^rHTHt—It—Ir-irHtHi^tHrHi-. 

g-a 

“ ‘3 

ffl rS 

3 -2 

S a 

CM 

r-J 

. -.©« O rH CO CM « to .«<C CM t- t-i 
^ CM CO 00 to to ^ O £>> C:- CO ^ • • 

O'** 

fH 

rH 

rJi CO 

M :::::::: :: : 

c 

X 

P. 

09 

S 

. ^t* t- to rH O CO CO O to Q <30 

<5 osioosooccicoeooit-tocoSt.- 
K <30 os C-^^CO O ^T-j;^r-^rH t-H rH rH 
r-H r-T rH t-T CM CM CM ©H* rH* rH tH t-? 

Adminis¬ 
tration 
and col¬ 
lection of 
taxes. 

C3» 

l?-tOfc-COM*t»C3t'««W'^tOO>C30 

. i-HtCOM1-ifl0^fMtOCO*Oar^ 

J2 O rH rH^C^IM OS TO OS rH^rH 

P? iHF^iH'f-TrH rHrHrHr-TrH 

Income. 

3 

00 

. 00 fc-rH CH to to t- 00 CO t-. Q TO OO 

W :^rHTf1^t-OSTHtOOiOQTOO 

(XJ oi-H CO 

*>'co CD co'co ccstoif^cotrTco't-^cD 

>4 a> 
a> 

2 

oi 

tr- 

• tHt-OOrHMIiMOOOCOCOOOCMCO 

OB tO'HCtQO’^OOr-tOOiOD'CDiO 
pg O '^t'^cq t.^»0 O C30C0 CM 

Wi-HrHrHrH»-«f-HrHt-H'i-lr-rrHrH 

m 

a 

§ 

|cO 

OQ _ _ _ - _ _ 

pQ ::::::::::::: 

09 

d 

s 

»o 

. TO « rH TO TO tH CO 00 CO MC t* O TO 
«Q COrHrH rHCOCOCOCDCOt-.’^ 

pq rH COCO 

Jn “O 

o J 


, tOTHOS OTOt-OtOOS 

rm • * • .(socooofc^-jteocototo 
^ ... .rH SrH^ScMCOCOCO 

d 2 
^ d 

b.h 

CD ^ 

o 

d P4 

CO 

A . 

O 

»4 

5 

CM 

. §SSSSSg3!S§83a 

W C30 O^CO coco MJ^TO O CO cc O C> 

W '^Mr.flTto'iCs'HPCOMr'^CO-^tCSHH 

. 1 


oA«e4..jitocptlobTO^];H^co^oc6t-ooTOO^e«^ 

SSSSS3issi8SiSSSSSSiTO§2S 





























Table XVI—(continued ).—Municipality of Hapur. 


APPENDIX. 


XZXl 


s 

53 

•♦a 

a 

O 

04 

mi 

1 

1 ” 

OOGQ'eioeoQOxocMfHeOfHO 

•^CMJO GrCf5'«O©afc-rCJ0t-^OrCM't'^«-i 


CO 

'S 

a> 

jd 

^:i 

.QOOwOCO^OTHiOrHCO'^a.iOrH 

Mt-cOOat-»HaOQ»-l-iCOC3>0» 
0305t-cofc-oocx)o5o>Oios^(»coco 
tH rCcM 

Isii 

a< 'S 

CO 

.»005U3CO-?COO>©QcOOOt-i-<0 
too CMt^iOCOiOr^OJOt-*—iCT 

P 3 QOQO eo t-^oooi »-^«^rtcDOa »o to 
»-rir4',-4(a5(yf(>rG<rc<»f-^cMCM 

.2 w 

'3 

M 

Id o 

Ph ^ 

»o 

»-l 

.cocqQOQCMcoeiiH»o«ci'eiQ»o 

BBtOfc'CJDOfc-iOQO^^QOa. oc» 

P3 oi 00 o oo cq c5 os^oqo. •h co — 

©goo* r-rTHCMrHr^C>rTHrHi-H©o'* 

Hospi- 
tals and 
dispen¬ 
saries. 

tH 

coOOOOQOQOOQ'^nagco 

.rjOOOOOOQQCMOOOOai 

CQ^tOXOtOiOOtOtOtOtOOQDCO 

3 ^ 

o 1 § 

> 

CO 

.^COCJacO»HOOtOrHCOCOrHt-.»0 

'MO’-cocaOiOOiooiH^co.-icMcg 

03r-«a. ocDoqi>^oqoi (Moj »o 

T-l* C>r t-H no* to GO tiT CO iO* 

04 GO 

o. «5 
cs 9 

'f* a8 

M 

e3 rcj 

.9 . S 

:U O O 
a c3 

a 

CM 

. TjiO‘0'^ai^OOroCOC>00 

OQ •rHt-OOCOiHCgcqCOQOlM 

03 • rs th ©g r-H ©g ©g t-<5 CM ^ c-* Oi 

^ rH 

is 

11 

. t- eg ;2I •» t-'i* »o 

ii-i • 

(53 • • iH • ^ • 

o<r ^-Tco'* 

.2 p:* 

3 "S 
^ V 
(h S 

o 

r-4 

.COOOiOOiCDt-OCOfc-COiOCiM 
coco CN ■^'“i^.^GO ©g^oq Mt i> 
ooco'co'ciT*^ TPT^rirrocoagw'of 

Adminis* 
tration 
and 
collec¬ 
tion of 
taxes. 

o> 

O'OOOSUOCMCO’-H'^OOCOOgOO 

.©gCQOOOOOSOit-OOOt-r-lt^ 

«oo»03co'^©g'.M^uo‘qoqt-tq*«3<^ 

M iH eg eg* CM*oT oT eg og* eg CO CO 

Income. | 


00 

OcD'^CM»OOiOOcOO>t>-<?gcCOi 

•»oooo'<fiL— cgcooovi^o'-^coio. 

th ui* co'oo Qc> oo''^ ccT r-To? T-i* 

f-.THr-trHrHT-|TH»HcgTHcgX>Cg 

O 

00 

I 


.u0tHiHQ0iOCD'^rHt-»O00-^CO 

Xl©grHO'^O00SNl>0'^;0C000»O 

P3 lo cq**."' 

cgrtToo'^t'^iOCDt-^^tdt-^cooo' 

m 

S 

c 

t-: 




U 


"1 

1 . ©g CO O CM CO CO 

s 8 

:S M 

SiS 

'(fl 

1 

a :::::::::::: : 

M pj S Its r5 

H ® o § g 

CO 



s* 

8 

CM 

Be. 

8.693 

10,395 

11,883 

10.394 

9,020 

12,598 

11,644 

10.985 

17,449 

10,662 

13,222 

26.986 
13,653 

1 

1 

1890- 91 .. 

1891- 98 

1892- 93 .. 

1893- 94 .. 

1894- 95 .. 

1895- 96 .. 

1896- 97 .. 

1897- 98 .. 

1898- 99 .. 

1899- 1900 .. 

1900- 1901 .. 

1901- 1902 ,. 
1908-1903 .. 
1908-1904 .. 

1904- 1905 .. 

1905- 1906 .. 

1906- 1907 .. 

1907- 1908 .. 

1908- 1909 .. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 13 .. 

1918-13 .. 

1913-14 .. 




























Table XYl^(contmued).^Municipality of Pilkhua, 


xxxii 


Meerut Dietrici 



Total. 

QD 

. (Meooo»-<t-fc-Qtocp«^’-'ao 

3i5 

0» Co'os'C<r O'* CO 0^ CO C«r cc CO 


Other 

QQ 

'i 


.ootocot--^-^C<ifc->C5eOQ%eaio 

oacocOrH-Tffao05Naoo>»Hcq’«^t- 

^rHr-<fisicoeoeoeooocococ<j<Meci 


Public 

in- 

struc- 

tions. 

CO 

tH 

..«rQ-ooooc<iQOt»oacoo‘<3T® 

wO^CSI'^'^cON.O'^'^tHCSCO 


Public 

works. 

to 

• oat^OtOOCiOco-'^ie-cococo 
“G^'«5*CDrHt-CX)»-'‘^COC<Jt-tCDeO 

P5 OS »o fc-to e? CO CO*H CO 

z 

a 

Hospi¬ 
tals and 

dispen¬ 

saries. 


OaoooO'OOOOQ'^eoiyjN 

■CSIU3lOXOCOt-t-l>-^OCO^-lr-l 
^ r-iiHi-ii—lf-lf-iii-liHr-l 

K 

a 

<S) 

eu 

X 

W 

a - & 

► 




^ O 

§■.9 

Main¬ 

te¬ 

nance. 

1 



w 2 

^ g 

Capi¬ 

tal. 

i 



Public 

safety. 

s 

J 

. oa CO 00 'M CO fc-t- to iH CO CD 1 

w 00 CO 00 to OS XI i-» Q Q OS 

q^OSOS 00 00O10S00C7S C^OS OS o^os ! 


Adminis¬ 
tration 
and col¬ 
lection 
of taxes. 

oa 

tOOXOO'^'O^.H^COQt-’^ 

.aoc«i^cot-to.-icQt^Q^OO 

^c«t*t>i>fc«»oco'^»'^-3iiOfc»t5 

n 

Total. 

00 

.X^t-H'tOQtOQOSt-’^tQiH 
'MQOQt-enfc-^cq^tOOSt-CDfc- 
aq O CO "^00 00^t-;^tq^OS CN CSl cr^C« 
co'cooococo'cn’ cfcCcocococo'co 



sources. 

B 

•t-tO*-^»HWcp4fcni:-O^THGO 

»C<lOOW^QNCNlO.-lc5os.-tt* 

pq«|<r»U3'^^Xt-tDXt^001>00l>> 


a 

(S 

3 

■ 


1 , 

a 

ca 

■*» 

§ 

PS 

B 

.CO >^1 CD 

« . 

W j 

Other 

taxes. 

• 

a 

-^^Qowt-toooeq 

f-rcf<>r<prc«j'c4‘c<rof 


Tax on 
houses 

tn 

11 

CD 



Octroi 

a 

. »Q CN X CO -41 CO 

(gigg^al 

cq coco CO CO 

Tear, 


SlS?S?:2PJ2 59 5c92S§SSS^§§§^§0 

, 0>O^OSOSOS«OSOSO>»H— 


* Chiefly tax on circumstances and property. 
























Table XVI - jeontimed).—Municipality ofSardhana. 


APPENDIX. 


XXZili 
















Tabus XYI—(concluded ).—Municipality ofMawana. 


xxxiy 


Meerut District. 



• Tax on circumstances and property. 






































APPENDIX. 


XX tv 


Table XVII. — Distribution of Civil Police^ 1902, 


Th&na. 

Sub- 

In- 

speotors. 

Head 

Con¬ 

stables. 

Con¬ 

stables. 

MuDi> 

cipal 

police. 

Town 

police- 

Rural 

police. 

Road 

police. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 


8 

Meerut 

2 

6 

46 

144 

,, 

E 

12 

Lalkurti 

1 

10 

66 

.. 

• • 

B 

.. 

Sadr Bazar .. 

1 


66 

.. 

.. 

H 


Eankar Khera 

1 

■1 


• • 

6 

■1 

8 

Baksftt Khera.. 

1 

2 

9 

• • 

12 

41 

4 

Jaui 

2 

2 

10 

•• 

,, 

129 

6 

Mau 

1 

1 

10 


,, 

45 

4 

Daurala 

1 

2 

18 


9 

83 

2 

Bar dh ana 

2 

2 

12 

27 

,, 

114 

10 

Daha 

1 

1 

6 

,, 

,, 

63 

.. 

Binauli 

1 

1 

6 

,, 

,, 

61 

2 

Bagbpat 

2 

2 

12 

11 

,, 

82 

6 

Baraut 

2 

2 

12 

13 

9 

142 

4 

Baleni 

1 

1 

6 


6 

61 

4 

Ohaprauli 

1 

1 

6 

.. 

11 

76 

2 

Ehekra 

1 

1 

6 

.. 

l6 

64 

6 

Ghiziabad 

2 

4 

22 

29 

14 

64 

12 

Bhahdara 

2 

2 

10 

10 

,, 

41 

8 

Muradnagar .. 


1 

12 

,, 

7 

76 

2 

Dhaulana 

1 

1 

8 

,, 

6 

73 

.. 

Philkhua 

1 

1 

6 

10 

8 

62 

4 

Begamabad .. 

2 

2 

12 

,, 

1 * * 

83 


Loni 

1 

1 

6 

, , 

1 6 

62 

.. 

Hapur 

2 

4 

18 

27 


137 

12 

Eharkhauda .. 

2 

3 

18 

,. 

,. 

75 

4 

Grahmuktesar 

2 

2 

12 

. , 

20 

50 

4 

Baksar 

1 


6 

,, 

. , 

60 

2 

Bahadurgarh .. 

1 

■1 

6 

.. 

.. 

48 

.. 

Mawaua 

1 

2 

9 

14 

10 

93 

6 

Pariohhatgarh 

1 

1 

9 

.. 

9 

69 

6 

Kithor 

1 

2 

18 

,, 


68 

4 

Bahsuma 

1 


6 

,, 

7 

88 

6 

Ehanpoi 

1 

■ 

6 

•• 

•• 

23 

• • 

Total 

44 

72 

466 

286 

164 

2,117 

160 































XXXVl 


Meerut District 


Table XVIII.— 


—-.-. 


Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Year. 

Schools 

and 

Boholars. 

1 


Scholars. 

1 

Schools. 

Boholars. 


Oolleges 

Males. 

Pe- 
males. 


Males. 

Fe*. 

males. 


Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-97 

817 

9,640 

370 

14 

1,821 


301 

7,741 

370 

1897-98 

253 

8,639 

623 

18 

1,869 

97 

288 

6,666 

526 

1898-99 .. 

249 

9,166 

606 

18 

2,023 

86 

228 

6,966 

620 

1899-1900.. 

247 

9,227 

687 

18 

2,176 

98 

227. 

6,904 

490 

1900-1901.. 

248 

9,849 

673 

19 

2,326 

120 

227 

7,412 

458 

1901- 1902.. 

1902- 1903.. 

1908-1904.. 

1904- 1905.. 

1905- 1906.. 

1906- 1907.. 

1907- 1908.. 

1908- 1909.. 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

1912- 18 .. 

1918-14 .. 

271 

10,546 

666 

18 

899 

12 

248 

9,250 

653 

























xxxvii 


APPENDIX. 

LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1903. 


L^Sbcondaby. 





1 


Average 

Tahsil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Sobool. 

Class. 

attend- 






anee. 



’ r 

Collegiate School 

High School .. 

48 




Church Mi 18 ion 

Ditto 

122 




School. 






Cantonments 

Anglo-Vernacu- 

139 


4 


School. 

lar Middle. 





Devanagri School 

Ditto 

68 




Municipal School 

Ditto 

138 

Meerut .. 

Meerut .. 

Meerut . 

Faiz-i-Am School 

Ditto 

57 




Dayan and Anglo- 

Ditto .. 

76 




Vedic School. 






American MlBsion 

Ditto 

110 




Girls’ School. 






Christian Girls’ 

Ditto Pri¬ 

15 

; 



School. 

mary. 




1 

Tabsili School . * 

Vernacular 

210 



Middle. 




r 

1 

Church Mission 

Anglo-Vernacu- 

120 



School. 

lar Middle. 


Qh^ziabad 

Loni .. 

Ghizi> ^ 
abad | 

Tahsili School .. 

Vernacular 

147 



Middle. 


Hapur .. 

Hapur.. 

Hapur 3 

■ Anglo-Vernacular 

1 School. 

1 

Anglo-VernaoU- 
lar Middle. 

84 



( 

4 Tahsili School .. 

Vernacular 

122 




Middle. 




( 

' Anglo-Vernacular 
i Solxool 

Anglo-Vernacu¬ 
lar Middle. 

45 

Hawana.. 

Hastina- 

Mawaoa •< 

i 




pur. 

i 

1 Tabsili School .. 

Vernacular 

Middle. 

91 

Sardbana 

Sardbana 

Sardbanc 

k Ditto 

Ditto 

183- 

B4gb* ( 

dwghpat 

Bfighpat 

Ditto 

Ditto •. 

99 

pat. J 

, Baraut.. 

Baraut.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

119 

, 


46 MT, 



Izxviii 


Meerut District, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, l90B^{continu$d). 


II.— Primary. 


Tahsfl. I PArgana. 


Mearut . Meerut 


Ghinabad^ Loni 



Average 

attend- 


Meerut (Vaiihya 
Orphanage). 
Meerut (Lalkuri 
Baz£r), Girls ’ 
Meerut (Zanana 
Mission) Girls.’ 
Meerut (Gauri 
Datta) Girls.’ 
Sisauli 

Lawar ,. 

Daurala 

Dbaulri Basulpur 
Siwal .. 

Khanpur 
Mahalka 

Rasna •. 

Rohta Basulpur.. 
Abdullahpur 
Dadri 

-{ Buhansa 
Jatpura 
Samauli 
Kinannagsr 
Kamalpur 
Amanullahpur .. 
Kalanjri 

Siwaha Jamal- 
ullahpur. 
Ghasauli 
Dhanju 
Path 

Kazimabad 
Bagbunathpur .. 
Baral Partabpur 
Dilaora 

Shahpur Zainpur 
Bahrampur • • 
Kurali 

, Kastala Shamsber- 
nagar. 

Shahdara 

Oharaori 

Loni 

Mandaula 
Farrukhnagar .. 

- Ghiziabad (Mu¬ 
hammad Zikria). 
Gbeziabad (Allah 
Bakhsh). 
GhAziabad (Kan- 
haiya Lai). 


Primary aided 


Primary 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Primary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided 















APPENDIX, 


XXXIX 


IiIST OP SCHOOLS, l^OZ^icoMinued). 
II.— Primary— (continued). 


TabsU. 

1 

1 Pargana. 

.1 

Locality. 

Class. 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance. 


1 

Ohiziabad (Nanak 

Aided 


19 



Chandra). 






Gh&ziabad (Tafaz- 

Do. 


13 



zul Husain). 





Loni—(con- 

Obiziabad (Deva 

Do. 


27 


eluded). 

Datta). 






Qb iLaiabad (Har 

Do. 


18 



Sahai). 






Gb^eiabad Baghu- 

Do. 


68 



nath Sahai). 






Ghiziabad Girls’ 

Primary 


37 



Jalalabad 

Ditto 


73 



Paridnagar 

Ditto 


96 



Patla 

Ditto 


98 



Muradnagat 

Ditto 


78 



Begamabad 

Ditto 


78 



Niwari 

Ditto 


40 

OhAaiabad— | 

Jalalabad .. 

Surana 

Ditto 


35 

(con- - 


Morta 

Ditto 


32 

clud$d). 


Kumhera 

Ditto 

• • 

46 



Bauli 

Ditto 

• • 

86 



Bhikampur 

Aided 


84 


1 

Reori 

Do. 


20 


{ 

Dbaulana 

Primary 


66 


1 

Oehra 

Ditto 

• • 

76 



Dasna ,, 

Ditto 


43 



Samana 

Ditto 


86 



Sapnawat 

Ditto 


31 



Baispur 

Ditto 

,, 

47 


Dasna .. - 

Galaud 

1 Ditto 


28 


1 

Kanaiya 

Ditto 


80 


1 

Dhaulana 

Aided 


37 



Kitndaula •• 

Do. 


29 



Pilkhua (Munici¬ 

Do. 


33 


1 

pal). 




1 

1 

Achheja 

Primary 

•. 

86 

r 

f 

Dabana 

Ditto 

,, 

65 



Asaura 

Ditto 

,, 

66 



Nail Hasanpur .. 

Ditto 

,, 

61 



Muzaffara ,, 

Ditto 


85 



Girdharpur 

Ditto 


85 



Babugarh 

Ditto 

*, 

60 

Hapuv •. • 

Hapur .. • 

Bhatiana 

Ditto 


45 



Nawsda 

Ditto 


80 



Bankhanda 

Ditto 


36 



Hapur (Munioi- 

Ditto 


22 



pal). 






Hapur (Kalyan 

Aided 

,, 

63 

. 

1 

Dm). 









xl 


Meerut District 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 190S--{cantinusd}, 


II.— pBiidABY— {conUntied). 







Average 

Tkbsn. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class. 


attend-* 






anoe. 


■ 

Hapur (Munir AHi 

Aided 


54 


Do. (Saiyid-ud- 
din). 

Do. 

•• 

22 




Hapur (Abdur- 

Do. 


34 



Bahman). 




1 

j 

Hapur (Mubarak 

Do. 

,, 

23 


Hapur— (con- I 
eluded). 

Ali). 

Hapur (Farzand 
Ali). 

Do. 

•• 

29 


1 

1 

Hapur (Muham¬ 
mad Tahir). 
Hapur Girls* •• 

Do. 

•• 

32 


t 

Do. 


32 



Upehra 

Do. 


24’ 


1 

Bhamera 

Do. 


26 


1 

Shifimput 

Do. 


18 


1 

Dadahra 

Do. 


16 

Hapur— 

f 

1 

Satavwa 

Primary 


62 

{concluded). 

Kharkhauda 

Ditto 


42 

1 

Mundali 

Ditto 


85 


Sarawa .. >{ 

Atrara 

Ditto 


32 


Ajrara 

Ditto 


36 


1 

BijauJi 

Aided 


32 


1 

Uldan 

Do. 


24 


r 

1 

Qarhmuktesar .. 

Primary 


54 


Datiana 

Ditto 


59 


1 

Buklana .. 

Ditto 


29 


Garbmaktesar-^ 

1 

Baksar 

Ditto 


46 


Jharina 

Ditto - 


83 


1 

Dotai 

Ditio 


31 


1 

r 

Bihuni 

Aided 


22 


Bbadsana 

Primary 


75 



Bebua 

Ditto 


81 


Puth i 

Bahadurgarh .. 

Ditto 


42 

1 

1 

Lubari 

Ditto 


25 

r 

1 

1 

Palwara 

Ditto 


19 

f 

Kithor 

Ditto 

** 

60 

1 

Parichatgarh •• 

Ditto 


43 

1 


Aghwanpur ,, 

Ditto 


80 

I 


Bhatipuiwa 

Ditto 


88 

1 


Puthi 

Ditto 


31 

1 


Mahalwala 

Ditto 


36 

1 


Paswaia 

Ditto 


40 

Mawana .. •{ 

Kiihor 

SbAhjahAnpur .. 

Ditto 


35 



Jarauda 

Ditto 


21 



Ehajuri 

Ditto 


80 



Maohhra 

Ditto 


81 



Qobmdpuri 

Ditto 


24 



Manpur 

Aided 


88 



Amarsinghpuc .. 

Do. 


28 



Jaisinghpur 

Do. , 

• • 

22 

1 

L 1 

Alazngirpor 

Do. 

* • 

21 




APPENPIX, 


zli 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1903^{cimHnued). 
II.—PBiMARY—(oon^inu^ 


Tahsfl. 


Pargana. 


f 


Mawana \ 
{concluded]*^ 


Hastinapur 


I 

r 


Sardhana 


Sardhana •{ 


I Barnawa 

I 



BohooL 

OlasB. 

Average 

attendance. 

f 

Hawana <Pahlad 
Singh). 

Aided 

22 


Mawana (Ohhajju 
Singh). 

Do. 

25 


Mawana (Pit 

. Khan). 

Do. 

21 


Mawana Girli* .. 

Do. 

22 


Ifiloha 

Primary 

46 ; 


Phnlauda 

Ditto • • 

76 


Bahsuma 

Ditto 

46 . , 


Sathla 

Ditto 

26 

..s 

Sanauta 

Ditto 

13 


Bbainsa 

Ditto 

29 


Kheri Mainahai 

Ditto 

25 


Ganeshpur 

Ditto 

36 


Akbarpur Baadat 

Ditto 

27 


Mawana Khurd., 

Aided 

29 


Ahmadpur Dadan- 
pnr. 

Do. 

21 


Khalidpot 

Do. 

30 


Kaul 

Do. 

80 


Gagaauna 

Do. 

35 

1 

Phalauda GirlB*.« 

Do. 

80 

f 

Sardhana(8auda> 
gar Mai).. 

Do. 

42 


Sardhana (Abdul 
Hakim). 

Do. 

26 


Salawa 

Primary 

60 


Malhera 

Ditto 

70 


Dabathua 

Ditto 

85 


Mahadeo 

Ditto •. 

SO 


Khiwai 

Ditto 

SO 


Karnawal 

Ditto 

82 


Kaland 

Ditto 

8f> “ 

• . " 

Obhur 

Ditto 

27 


Sultannagar 
,lasar. 

Ditto 

19 


Kalandi 

Ditto 

24 


Bahadurpur 

Ditto 

SO 


Bardhana 

Ditto 

31 


Sarurpuc 

Ditto 1 

32 


Ghandna 

Aided 

23 


Harra •. 

Do. 

46 


Dabar 

Do. 

20 


Kapsadh 

Do. 

85 

1 

Bhalsauna •. 

Do. 

36 

( 

' Barnawa . .. 

Primary 

94 


[ Tikri 

. Ditto 

70 

•• J 

( 

, Doghat 

Ditto 

42 







Me&mt Districti 


LIST OF schools^ 1903-^oon^ifitt^). 


n, Pbimaby—( oon^inudd). 


Tahsil. Pargana. 



Average 

attendance. 


8ardhana I 
(tonclud- Barnawa 
Pd). I 


B^glipat 


Blghpat 


f Binauli 
Daha 
Bijwara 
Phuaar 
Phusar Girls’ 
Banohhar 
Bhanaura 
I Nirpura 
Fazalpur 
Sirsali 

Mawai Kalan 

Tehra 

Munsin 

GangnauU 

Kanhar 


\ Baraut (Islamia) 
Do. (Har Go- 
bind). 

Do. ( G a n g a 
Sabai). 

Baoli 

Bijraul 

Kandkera •. 

Budhpur .. 

j Kishanpur •, 

• Hilwari • • 

Dahnaura 
Asara .« 

Gaoli Ehera 
Basauli 

Haaanpur Jiwani 
Baraodb . * 

Kashimpur Eheri 
Bazidpui 
Barwala 

f Khekra •• 

Dhakauli 
Aminagar 
bataul 
Katha 
- Daula 

I Tatiri 

I Pilana 

I Basi 

I Mnbarakpuz .« 


Primary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


n 8aidpur 



Primary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Primary 
Df 











APPIGNDIX.' . 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, 1903—(concZud«d). 


II.— Pbimary— { e < mdud 6 d ). 


Tahsil. Pargana. 



Average 

attend- 



I Bilghpat (Muni- 
oipal). 

Khatta Pahladpur I 
Naurozpuc ,. ' 
Hisanda 
Singbauli 

Kutana 
Sarurpur 
Sadiqpuf Sanauli 
Surju 

Sherpur Lohara i 
liohari 

Kheri Hitana .. 
Shahpur Barauli 
Malakpur 
Faizullahpus .. 

Cbapranli 

Kiitbal 

Sup 

Tanda 

Eakripuc 

Hewa # .. 

Knrbi 

Lumb 

Ramala 

Hilalpur ., 
Hingal 


Primary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dit^to 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided 

Do. 

Do. 

Primary 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aided 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 









t\iV 


MeenU District. 


BOADB, 1903. 

I.—Pbovihoi^. 

1. Grand Trank road .. 

- 8. Ghifliabad, Meerut and Boorkee road 
8. Meerut to Moradabad 

i. Bailway feeder from 1 to Gh4ziabad station 

6. Ditto to Shahdara station 

6. Ditto from 8 to Muradnagar station 

7. Ditto to Begamabad station 

8. Ditto to Mohi*ud-dinpur station 

II—Local. 

(a). —First class metalled roads, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

1, Meerut to Bulandshabr 

а. Meernt to Sardhana 

8, Meeri\t to Bsghpat.. .. 

4. Meerut to Bijnor 

б. Ghaziabad, Hapur and Garbmuktesar 

,0. Gh^ziabad to Sifaani .. . ^ 

7. Station roads, Meerut 

8. Railway feeder roads *, 

(6).—Second class roads, unmetalled, bridged and drained 
throughout. 

1. Meerut to Bijnor, vide II (a) (4) * 

5. Meerut to Shamli .. 

8. Bhahdara, Loni, B4ghpat and Baraut .. | 

4. Sardhana to Baraut ., ,, ,. , 

5. SacdliaDa to Daurala 

6. Mawana to Mawana Khurd .. . ^ * 

7. Masuri station feeder 

.(c). —Third class roads, unmetalled, JififiJfed and surfaced. 


Length. 

Miles. 

furs. 

ft. 

12 

3 

616 

44 

2 

658 

31 

7 

330 

0 

2 

412 

0 

1 

65 

0 

2 

106 

0 

0 

638 

0 

4 

0 

86 

2 

534 

10 

2 

486 

28 

6 

300 

5 

0 

0 

42 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

9 

0 

228 

1 

0 

616 

16 

2 

0 

10 

6 

0 

31 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 


2 

880 


les. Furs. 


1. Meerut, Parichhatgarh and Kamar-ud-dinuagar Ghat 
•8* Meerut taBinauli, on II (6) (4) 

8. Meerut, iawar and Phalauda .. * | 

4. Meerut tq Bhola ,. 

I. B. B4ghpat to Kutana ., ... ., * | 

6. B4ghpat, Begamabad and Hapur ,, * | 

7. Bhojpuz to Faridnagar 

8. Baraut to Chaprauli and Tanda .. * [ 

9. Baraut to Eakripur, vide II (ft) (3) II 

10. Tanda to Eirthal .. .. ,, * | 

II. Ghdziabad to Loni .. .. II * | 

12. Eithoi;, Mawana and Bahsuma.. II 

18* B4ghpat, Muradnagar and Jalalabad .. ,I 

14. Biwari to Patla 

15. Sardhana to Daula, on II (a) (8) .. II 

16. Khekra to Katha, on II (5) (8) 

17. QarhiA^teaar to Bulandshahr.. II 

(d).— class roada, banked but not surfaced, partially 

bridged and drakned. 


1. Dasnii Dhaulana and Gulaothi 

5. Mawajaa to Phalauda 

8. Sardhana to Bhamli 

4. Garhijiuktesar to BahadUirgaxH 

6. Babugarh to Kuohesac : .. 

6. Meerut to Sardhana 

7. Baraut to Kutana .. 


26 
20 . 

17 

6 : 
16 
26 
1 

18 
11 

7 

7 

24 

26 

1 

22 : 
5 

8 


17 . 
6 
8 
4 

6 i 
8 

7 


o ooo o ooo « a o o o laao^^oQO 















Sardhana. Ghdziabad. B^ghpat. Hapnr. Meemt. 


APPENDIX, 


Tahsfl. 


/ 







xIt 


POST-OFPIOES, 1903. 


Fargana. 

Nazue of office. 

Class. 

Manage¬ 

ment. 


Meerut Cantonment.. 

Head office 


Imperial. 

Meerut City 


Sub-office 


Ditto. 


Meerut Railway Station 

Ditto 


Ditto. 


Meerut Kutohery 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Meerut Sadr Bazar 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Daurala .. 


Branch office 


Ditto. 

Meerut .. 

Inohauli., 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Jani 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Lawar 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Lalkurti Baz&r 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Kaisarganj 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Dhaulci .. 


Ditto 


District. 


Mau Khas 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Hapur 

Babugarh 


Sub-office 


Imperial, 

Do. 

Hapur 


Ditto 


Ditto, 

Gariimuktesar 

Garhmuktesar 


Ditto 


D tto. 

Ditto .. 

Pagsar .. 


Branch office 


Ditto. 

Barawa 

Kharkhauda 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto ' ,, 

Sarawa ., 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Puth 

Bahadurgarh 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Baghpat .. 

B4ghpat.. 


Sub-office 


Ditto, 

Ditto 

Eatha 


Branch office 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Kbekra .. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sarurpur 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto ,. 

Daula ., 


Ditto 


District. 

Baraut ,, 

Baraut .. 


Sub-office 


Imperial. 

Ohaprauli .. 

Chaprauli 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Kutana 

Kutana ,. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto 

Dohari Sarai 


Branch office 


Ditto. 

/ 

Begamabad 


Sub-office 


Ditto- 

Jalalabad., J 

Muradnagar 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Faridnagar 


Branch office 


Ditto. 

( 

Jalalabad 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ghdziabad 


Sub-office 


Ditto. 

Loni ,. 3 

Shahdara 


, Branch office 


Ditto. 

( 

Loni 


Ditto 


District. 

r 

Dasna 


Ditto 


Imperial. 

Dasna «. 2 

Dbaulana 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

Pilkhua ,, 


Ditto 


Ditto. 

( 

Dehra 


Ditto 


District. 

f 

Binauli .. 


Bub-office 

• b 

Imperial. 

Barnawa.. 5 

Nirpura ., 

Barnawa.. 


Branch office 
Ditto 


Ditto. 

District. 

c 

Daha 


Ditto 


Ditto* 

? 

Bardhana 


Sub-office 

... 

Imperial. 

Bardhana ..j 

Malhera 


Branch office 


Ditto. 


Salawa ., 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Mawana .. 


Sub-office 


Ditto. 

Hastinapur ] 

Phalauda 


Branch office 


D tto 

Bahsuma 


Ditto 


District. 

} 

Kithor ., 


Ditto 


Imperial. 

Kithor ,. 5 

Pariohhatgarh 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Khanpur.. 

•• 

Ditto 


District. 


47 MT, 














Ghftziabad* B^gbpat. iCeettit. 


Meemt District, 


MARKETS, 1903. 


TabsflJ Pargana. 


Name of Bazdr. 


Day or days on 
which held. 


Qasba Meerut 
Jani Khurd.. 
Siwal Khas .. 
Bahiampur Khas 
Rasulpur Rohta 


Pachpera •. 
Rukanpur ,, 
^ Abdullahput 
Inohauli ,* 
Shamspur 
Bhur Baral 
Phaphuuda 


t Mahalka 
f Aminnagai Barai 


Baghpat .. -j Khekra 
t Bahtaul 


OhapiauU 


Jalalabad. 


Ohaprauli 

Begaxnabad.. 


Faridnagat.. 

Saidpur 

Muradnagai 


Monday and Friday, 
Monday. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 


Thursday. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

I 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 










Ghaziabad—i 

MawaQa^ Hapur. Bardbana. eluded). 


APPENDIX. 


xlVit 


MARKETS, lQOB^{concluded.) 


Tahsfl. 


Pargana. 


Dasna 


Loni 


Bardbana .. 


Barnawa •, 


Hapur 


Sarawa 


•1 


Garbmuktesar ^ 


Putb 


-S 


Kithor .. ( 


Hastinapur,, ' 


Name of Baz^r. 

Dasna 



Dhaulana • « 



Debra 

• • 


Pilkhua 



Ghaziabad ,. 

••• 


Farrukhnagar 

• • 

• • 

Sardhana 


• •• 

Salawa 


• • 

Aurangnagar Bardbana 


Jalalpur Khirwa 



Dogbat 



Nirpura • • 



B.nauli ,, 



Hapur 



Dabana 


• • 

Babugarb Depdt 


• t 

Sarawa 


• • 

Kbarkbauda 


n • 

A jrara 


• • 

Garbmuktesar 



Bagsar 



Babadurgarb 



Bbadsana ., 



Pariebbatgarh 



Agbwanpur 



Sb^kbjabfinpur 



Kithor 



Laliana • • 



Mahalwala •• 



Sathla •• 



Kiloba •• 



Gagsauna ,. 



Pbalauda ,. 



Mawana 



' Nagla Haraira 




Day or days on 
wbioh held. 


Thursday* 

Saturday, 

Ditto. 

Friday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday, 

Friday, 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday, 

Sunday. 

Thursday, 

Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday and 
Sunday. 
Friday. 

Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Ditto. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday, 

Thursday 
Sunday, 
Sunday. 


and 










xlviii 


Meerut District. 


FAIBS. 


Tah. 

Bfl. 





Average 

liocality. 

Name ol fair. 

Nature. 

Date. 

attend- 




anc&. 

r 

Meerut .. 

Nau chandi.. 

Horse fair .. 

Ohait New moon, 

60,000 





for eight days. 



Do. 

Bamlila 

Bamlila 

Kuar Badi 18, for 

80.000 





12 days. 



Do. 

Ohhariyfin .. 

Zahir Diwan 

Bawan 

3,000 


Do. 

Bathjatra .. 

Jagahnatb .. 

Asarh 

2,000 

6. 

Meerut 

Durga Asht- 

Bengali 

Kuar 

6,000 

1 

(Sadr Ba- 

mi. 




zfir). 

Ditto .. 

Gurian 

Children’s 

Sawan 

8,000 




fair. 




Daurala .. 

Devi 

Hindu 

Chait •. 

2,000 

L 

Phaphuada 

Shah Bukn- 

Musalman .. 

Babi-us-Sani .. 

2,000 


ud-din. 




. r 

Sardhana 

Burba Babu 

Hindu 

Chait Sudi 2 to 6 

2,000 

s 

Salawa 





c9 

M 

Aurangua- 

gar. 

^ Jain fairs: 

.. 

No fixed date. 



Malesara 

Bathing fair 





Hastina- 

Jain 

Kartik 

20,000 

CS 

s , 
^ • 

Ditto ., 

Ganga Ash- 

Hindu 

Baisakh 

2,000 

Niloha ,. 

nan. 

Ghhariy&n .. 

Zahir Diwan 

Bhadon 

40,000 


Mawana .. ] 

Dasehca 

Bamlila 

Kuar 

25,000 


Tikri 

Kunti Mata 

Hindu 

Phagun 

• 6,000 

1 

1 

f 

1 

Parichhat- 

garh. 

Baghpat .. 

Chhariyans,. ! 

Zahir Diwan 

Bhadon 

10,000 

Bathing fair, 

Hindu 

Phagun 

2,(iCO 

Pura 

Sheo Ohaudas 

Do. 

Sawan Badi 14th 

60,0C0 

• 1 

Do. 

Ditto 

Do, 

Phagun Badi 14th, 

20,000 

!• 

Khekra .. 

Burha Babu 

Do. 

Bhadon, Sudi 

4,000 





2 to 7. 

2,000 


Do. 

Ghisa Bant. .. 

Do. 

Phagun 

m 

Do. 

Ditto 

Do. 

Asarh 

2,000 


Do. 

Saraugi Mela 

Jain 

Aghan 

2,000 

1 

Kutana 

Bathing fair 

Hindu • • 

Phagun 

2,000 

( 

•tj 

Sikri Khurd 

Kalika Debi 

Do. 

Chait Badi 7 to 10, 

6,0C0 

Babta Ha> 

U rs Shah Ab¬ 

Musalman ., 

Babi-us-Bani 

1,200 


jipur. 

dulla. 



6,000 

c8 j 

j 1 

o 1 

Samaua .. 

Sati Puja ,. 

Hindu 

Baisak Sudi 6 ,, 

Dasua 

Debi Puja .. 

Do. 

Chait and Kuar.. 

2,000 

Do. 

Uis Makh- 

Musalman .. 

Muharram 

2,000 

( 


dum Shah. 





" Garhmuk- 

Kartiki bath¬ 

Hindu 

Kartik Puran- 

100.000 


tesar. 

ing fair. 


mashi. 

20,000 


Ditto •• 

Dasehra fair 

Do. 

Jeth 


Ditto .. 

Bikhauti fair 

Do. 

Baisakh 

10,000 


Hapur .. 

Dasehra 

Bamlila 

Kuar 

6,000 

> 

Do. 

Salonon 

Hindu 

Sawan 

4,000 

m 

1 Do. 

Sheoratri .. 

Do. 

Do. 

2,000 


Sibsari .. 

Basant Paneh- 

Do. 

Magh 

2,000 

1 

A jrata ,. 

mi. 

Urs Hazrat 

Musalman .. 

Asarh 

2,000 


Sbams-ud- 

din. 






GAZETTEER OF MEERUT. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Abdul Karim, Hafiz, pp.'83, 188, 245, 
249, 259, 266, 283, 302. 

Abdullapur, pp. 72, 85, 187, 245, 284. 
Abu Nala, pp. 13, 16, 282. 

Abupura, pp. 63,249. 

Achiya, p. 239. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 145, 187, 189,198, 
212, 216, 222, 223, 224, 225, 262, 255, 
260, 263, 264,287, 290, 292. 

Adilpur, p. 260. 

Adriapur, pp. 60, 61. 

Aghwanpur, pp. 187,259. 

Agra Canal, pp, 5, 7, 66, 291. 
Agriculture, pp. 86—67) lOl. 

Ahirs, pp. 99, 814. 

Aidalpnr, p. 168. 

Ajrar, pp. 188, 229, 260, 303. 

Akbarpur, pp. 65, 188, 

Alawalpur, pp. 8, 51. 

Alipur, p. 13. 

Alluvial villages, p. 136; vide also 
Khidir. 

American Mission, pp. 79, 80. 
Aminnagar Sarai, pp. 80, 188. 

Amir Khan Pindari, pp. 162, 235. 
Anupshahr canal, pp. 12, 14, 54, 223, 
243, 295. 

Arboriculture, p. 71. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arhar, p. 46. 

Arifpur, p 250. 

Arya Samaj, p. 82. 

Asafabad, pp. 65, 262,'271. 

Asalatpur, vide Farrukhnagar, 

Asara, pp. 116, 189, 205. 

Asaura, pp 99, 189, 239. 

Asoka’s pillar, p. 149. 

Aterna, p. 63. 

Atseni, p. 229. 

Aurangnagar, pp. 190, 310. 

Ayadnagar, pp. 289, 263. 

B. 


Babarpur, p. 51. 

Babugarh, pp. 27, l70,174, 176,190, 
239. 

Baoblauta, p. 239. 

Bagarpnr, p. jBO. ^ 

Bighpat, pp. 80, 146,152,191,194u 


Bighpat pargana, pp, 122, 192. 
Bighpat tashil, p. 195. 

Bahadurpur, pp. C6, 197, 241, 293. 
Babadurpur, p. 15. 

Babrampur, p. 8. 

Bahsuma, pp. 60, 176, 198, 245. 
Eajbera, pp. 11,19,199. 

Bajra, p. 42. 

Baksar, pp. 14, 65, 80, 199, 229. 
Baksar Khera, p. 252, 

Bala Bai, Begam, pp. 118,125, 251. 
Balban, Sultan, p. 151. 

Baleni, pp. 195, 200. 

Bali, p. 15. 

Bamnauli, pp. 14, 200, 208. 

Banganga river, pp. 6,.207. 

Bamas, pp. 82, 93, 249, 283. 
Banthala, p. 51. 

Baoli, pp 51, 80, 201, 205. 

Baral, pp. 11. 61. 

Barnuli, p. 812. 

Baraut, pp, 61, 81, 146, 178, 181) 201. 
Baraut pargana, p. 203. 

Barbais, pp. 86, lOO. 

Barley, p. 46. 

Barnawa, pp. 6, 65, 205. 

Barnawa parga na, pp. 66, 207. 
Basantpur, p. 18. 

Basodh, p. 177. 

Begamabad. pp. 80, 176, 209, 240. 
Behta, p. 51. 

Bhadauli, p. 249. 

Bhadsana, p. 297. 

Bhagaut, p. 116. 

Bhainsa, pp. 15, 245, 287. 

Bbangis, pp. 80, 81,86, lOO. 
Bharapur, p. 8. 

Bhatiana, p. 239, 

Bhatipura, pp. 66, 260, 271. 

Bhatjan, pp. 10, 233, 238, 261. 
Bhaunja, p. 230. 

Bkikanpur, p. 8. 

Bbishtis, p. 86. 

Bhojpur, pp. 169, 260,303. 

Bhola, pp. 10, 68, 54, 140, 285. 
Bhupra, p. 181. 

Bijauli, p. 302. 

Biiraul, pp, 178, 209. 

Bijwara, pp. 51, 208, 210. 

BinauH, p. 210. 

Birampur, p. 14. 

Birds, p. 25. 

BishAoi&i p. 94. 



11 


INDEX. 


Bislipnri,p/61. 

Bisokhar, p. 249. 

Blankete, p. 65. 

Brahmans, p. 90. 

Bricks, p. 23. 

Bridges, p. 2is4 ; vide also Cojnmtiiiioa* 

tiODS. 

Building materials, p. 23. 

Buklana, p. 14. 

Burhganga, pp. 14,16, 17,124, 242. 

a 

Canal, pp. 29—65, 72, 73. 

Oantonments, pp. 275, 282. 

Caste, vide Hindus and Musalmans, 
Cattle, p. 26. 

Cattle census, p. 27. 

Cattle disease, p. 28. 

Census, pp. 76, 77. 

Cession of the district, p. 162* 

Chajarsi, p. 10. 

Chamars, pp. 66, 80, 81,88. 
Chandlhwad, Pp. 211, 250. 

Chaprauli, pp. Gl, 81,211, 214. 
Ohaptauli pargana, pp. 21, 212. 
Ohaugaon, pp. 207, 215, 222, 288, 811, 
815. 

Chauhans, p. 91 ; vide Kajputs. 

Chaul], p. 284. 

Chhipis, p. 101. 

Ohhoiya rivers, pp. 9, 12,14, 16, 237, 
247, 281,801. 

Chhur, p. 214. 

Cholera, p. 88. 

Chopra, pp. 60, 61. 

Christianity, pp. 79—81. 

Churches, pp. 79, 124, 275, 304. 

Church Missionary Society, pp. 79, 80. 
Civil courts, p. 116. 

Climate, p. 29. 

College, Meerut, pp. 118, 276. 
Commune!ations, pp. 67—73,198, 232, 
240, 271, 279,310. 

Condition of the people, pp, 104, 105. 
Cotton, p. 42. 

Cotton mills, pp, 66, 236. 
Cotton-weaving, pp. 65, 271. 

Crime, p. 188. 

Criminal courts, p. 115. 

Crops, pp. 39—47. 

Oultivatad area, p. 86. 

Cultivation, p. 35. 

Cultivators, p. 108. 

Culturable waste, p. 86. 

Customs, p. 106. 


D. 


Dabathua, pp. 10, 81, 214. 
Pftdri, pp. ^4. 


Dagarpur, p. 170. 

Daha, p. 216. 

Dahana, p. 239. 

Dahirpur, pp. 11, 219. 

Dasna, pp. 9, 63, 63, 66, 81, 216. 
Dasna pargana, pp. 11, 18, 122, 217- 
Dateri, p. 294. 

Datiana, p. 229. 

Daula, pp. 170, 196, 219. 

Daulatpur, pp. 9, 13, 86. 

Daurala, pp. 220, 235. 

Dehra, pp. 11, 61, 221. 
Demonstration farm, Meerut, pp. 40, 
99. 

Density of population, vide oensua. 
Deola, pp, H, i77. 

l»hakauli, pp. 65, 196, 221, 246, 271. 
Dhandaula, p. 10. 

Dhaulana, pp. 11, 19, 177, 221. 
Dhaulri, pp. 170, 222, 285. 

Dhobis, p. 86. 

Dialect, v.de Language. 

Dibai, p. 55. 

Didauli, p. 8. 

Dispensaries, p. 146. 

Distillery, p. 140. 

District Board, p. 146. 

District stafl, p. 115. 

Doghat, p. 222. 

Dohai, p. 11. 

Donkeys, p. 27. 

Dors, pp.92,150,234, ; vide Eajputs. 
Dotai, pp. 223, 229 
Double-cropping, p, 39. 

Drainage, pp. 3, 4, 8—11, 13—15, 59 
282. 

Duffirin hospital, p. 146. 

Dulampur, p. 8. 

Dulehra, p. 80. 

E. 

Education, pp. 110—113. 

Ekla, p. 10. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., Settlement Officer. 

p. 126. 

Excise, pp. 140—142. 

F. 


Fairs, pp. 63, 206, 226, 242, 274. 
Pakhrpur, p. 196. 

Famines, pp. 57—59. 

Faqirs, pp. 86, 100. 
Faridnagar,pp. 66, 228. 
Farruknagar, pp. 224, 266. 
Fauna, p. 24. 

Faiilpur, pp. 16, 61, 8ll. 
Ferries, p. 72. 

Fever, p. 32. 

Firoapur, pp. 17, 163, 246, 271, 

Fiscal history, pp. 119—186. 


INDEX. 


Ill 


Fish, p. 26- 

Flooding, p. 19; vide also drainage. 

Food ot the people, p. 105. 

Forbes, Mr. W. A , Settlement Officer, 
p. 130. 

Frnit trees, p. 22. 

G. 

Gadariyas, p. 100. 

Gaddis, p. 86. 

Gagaul, pp. 80, 174. 

Qahlots, pp. 91, 233, 254 ; vide also 
Kajputs. 

Ganauli, pp. 170, 267. 

Ganeshpur, p. 245, 

Ganges river, pp. 1, 17, 163 ; vide also 
Khadir. 

Ganges canal, pp. 52—64, 248, 306, 

311. 

Garhmuktesar, pp. 18, 80, 151, 173, 
224. 

Garhmuktesar pargana, p. 227. 
Garrison, pp. 116, 275. 

Gaunri, p. 15. 

Qharaunda Nimka, p. 18. 

Ghaunda, p. 61. 

Gh4ziabad, pp. 58, 61, 80, 146, 165, 
17l 229. 

Gbaziabad tabsfl, p. 231. 

Ghazipuc, p. 18. 

Ghiaspur, pp. 233, 251. 

Ghosis, p. 86. 

Ghulam Qadir, pp. 158, 281. 

Gillan, Mr. R. W., Settlement Officer, 
p. 132. 

Glass, pp. 23, 67. 

Goats, pp, 27, 28. 

Gohra, p. 234. 

Gokalpur, p. 61. 

Goshains, p. 100. 

Gram trade, p. 62. 

Gram, p. 45. 

Grass farm, Meerut, p. 21. 

Groves, p. 21. 

Qujars, pp. 96—98, 139,167,178,239, 
266, 283, 297. ^ 

H. 

Habitations, p. 103. 

Hajipur, p. 63. 

Hapur, pp. 23, 6f, 63, 65, 80, 146, 149, 
180, 182, 234. 

Hapur pargana, p. 237. 

Hapur tahfifl, p. 240. 

Harohandpur, p. 170. 

Har Dat, Raja, p. 149. 

Harra, p. 241. 

Harsaun, pp. 219, 233. 

Harvests, p. 38. 

Hashampur, vide Faridnagar. 
Hastinapur, pp. 17, 147—139, 198, 226, 
234, 242, 240, 253, 294. 


Hastinapur pargana, pp. 21, 243. 

Hawal, p. 10. 

Health, p. 31. 

Heights, p. 1. 

Hemp drugs, p. 141. 

Hilalpar, pp. 61, 214. 

Hindan river, pp. 6, 171: vide also 
Khadir. 

Hindus, pp. 78, 88—101. 
Horse-breeding, pp. 26, 190. 

Horse-fairs, pp. 2.i7, 274. 

Hospitals, vide dispensaries. 

Houses, Vide habitations. 

I. 

Ikhtiyarpur, p. 171. 

Ikla, p 15. 

Inayatpur, p. 17. 

Inchauli, pp. 153, 246, 285. 

Income-tax, p, 143. 

Indigo, p. 43. 

Infanticide, p. 139. 

Interest, p. 64. 

Irrigation, pp. 47—67. 

Iron-work, p. 67. 

Isapur, p. 65. 

j. 

Jagauli, pp. 229, 246, 267. 

Jail, p. 140. 

Jains, pp. 82, 192. 

Jalalabad, pp. 10, 53, 247. 

Jalalabad pcirgana, pp. 18, 247. 

Jani, pp. lU, 52, 251, 285. 

Jani escape, pp. 7, 8. 

Janupura, pp. 55, 229. 

Jatpura, p. 63, 

Jats, pp. 85, 88—90, 215, 221, 222, 239, 
249, 253, 288, 288, 316. 

Jatwara, p. 230. 

Jawalagarh, pp. 9, 66. 

Jeori, p. 18. 

Jhalawa, p. 8. 

Jhanjhani, p. 55. 

Jhfls, p 18. 

Jhitkeri, p. 9. 

Jogis, p. 100. 

Johri, p. 116, 

Juar, p. 42. 

Julahas, p. 84. 

Juledha, p. 9. ^ 

Jumna river, p. 4; vide also Khidir. 
Jumna canal, Eastern, pp. 49, 193, 201, 
261, 266, 

K. 

Xachhis, p. 100. 

Kadirabad, pp. 9, 10, 11. 

Kahars, p. 100. 

Rahwai, p. 251. 


iv 


IKDSX, 


JSlaila, p. 230. 

Kaili, pp. 15, 65, 261. 

Ka mpur, p. 61. 

Kaisarganj, Meerut, pp.61, 275. 
Kaitbgauri, pp. 54, 285. 

Kakripur, pp. 51, 267. 

Kaland, pp. 54, 310. 

Kalchiua, pp. 10, 54, 233, 250, 251. 

K&li Nadi, eastern, pp. 11, 12,15,153, 
237, 282, 301. 

Kdli Nadi, western, p. 7. 

Kamalpur, p. 13. 

Kambohs, pp. 86,87. 
Kamar-ud-dinnagar, pp. 168, 263, 260. 
Kanaur, p. 297. 

Kankar, p. 23. 

Kankar Khora, pp. 79,252, 278, 285. 
Kansbi, p. 10. 

Kapsadh, pp. 13, 15, 252. 

Kapurpur, p, 19. 

Karanpur, pp. 11, 19, 219, 238. 
Karnawal, pp. 64, 262, 810. 

Kasbta, p, 11. 

Katha, pp. 152, 254. 

Kayasths, p. 101. 

Khddir of the Ganges, pp. 16, 227, 243, 
267, 294. 

Kh4dir of the Hindan, pp. 2, 193, 248, 
265, 281, 306. 

Kh4dir of the Jumna, pp. 6, 21, 266. 
Khajuti, pp. 80, 269. 

]fcbaki Risala, The-, p. 176; vide 

Mutiny. 

Khakra, p. 18. 

Khandaura, p 250. 

Khanpur, pp. 253—260. 

Kharauli, pp. lO, 18. 

Kharkali, p 183. 

Kharkhauda, pp. 263, 302. 

Khatiks, p. 101 . 

Khatta Pahladpur, pp. 51, 194, 264. 
Khattris, p. 221. 

Khekra, pp. 61, 63, 170, 254. 

Khirwa, pp. lO, 64, 310. 

Khodara stream, pp. 13. 

Khondli, p. 65. 

Khurrampur, pp. 8,18. 

Kinauni, p. 66. 

Kirsani river, pp. 6, 203. 

Kirthal, pp. 80,116, 214, 256. 
Kishanpur, p. 60. 

Kithor, pp. 65, 256. 

Kithor pargana, pp. 21, 64 , 266. 

Koris, p. 100, 

Kotla, p. 18. 

Kotwalpur, p. 60. 

Koohesar estate, pp. 90,1^20, 166, 238, 
296. 

Kumhars, p. 100. 

Kumhera, p. 170. 

Knrali, pp. 8, 284. 

Kuri, p. 214* 

Kusalia, pp. H, 19. 

Kusauli, p, 9. 


Katana, pp. 2C0, 262. 
Kutana pargana, p. 260. 

L. 


Lakes, vide Jhfls. 

Lakhan, p. 11. 

Laliana, pp. 136, 259. 

Laluiya, p. 80. 

Landbaura estate, pp. 95, 96, 120, 289, 
245, 259, 283, 287. 

Language, p. 109. 

Lashkarganj, vide Sardhana. 

Lawar, pp. 65, 262, 284, 286. 

Leather, pp. 65, 222, 283,241. 

Le Vaisseau, p. 159. 

Levels, p. 1. 

Lime, p. 23. 

Literacy, p. 111. 

Literature, p. 110. 

Lodhs, p. 100. 

Lohara Sarai, vide Aminnagar. 

Lohari, pp. 116, 265, 263. 

Lohars, pp. 86, 101. 

Loni, pp. 149, 151, 263. 

Loni pargana, pp. 18, 19, 21, 264. 
Lucerne, p* 47. 

Lumb, pp. 214, 267. 

Lyall Library, Meerut, p. 276. 

M. 

Madaphara, p. 80, 

Magistrates, p. 115, 

Mahrattas, p. 162. 

Mahmudpur, p. 80. 

Maize, p. 41. 

Makanpur, pp. 18, 55. 

Malehra, pp. 268, 310. 

Malis, p, 100. 

Manchra, p, 80. 

Mandaula, pp. 152, 266, 268. 

Manihars, p. 86. 

Manufactures, pp. 66—67. 

Masur, p. 45. 

Masuri, pp. 11, 43, 216, 218. 

Mataur, p. 285. 

Mat Branch canal, p. 63. 

Mattiala, p. 19. 

Mau,pp.268, 285. 

Mawana, pp. 80, 146,269. 

Mawana Khurd, pp. 15, 245, 269. 
Mawana tahsil, p. 270. 

Medical aspects, pp. 31—33. 

Meerut city, pp. 66, 79, 149, 150,163, 
271. 

Meerut pargana and tahsil, pp. 13, 

281 . 

Mehrpur, p. 51. 

Melons, p. 47. 

Meola, p. 61. 

Meos, pp. 86,161. 

Mewatis, p. 86. 




lliBAials, p. 32. 

Miranpur, p. 50. 

pp. 188, 288. 

P« 245. 

Hirza 8bafi Khan, p. 15T. 

Miseions, pp. 74, 81. 

Mitli, pp. 194, 256. 

Mohi-ud-dinpur, pp. 181, 250, 284, 287. 
Morta, pp. 249, 250. 

Mubarakpur, p. 61. 

Muhallas of Meerut, p. 272. 

Mules, p. 27. 

Munc^fi, p. 286. 

Mung, p. 44. 

Municipalities, pp. 144, 231, 236, 370, 
278, 306. 

Munsifs, p. 115. 

Muqimpur, pp. 66, 260. 

Muradgainpur, p. 16. 

Muradnagar, pp. 8, 63, 80, 174, 184, 
261, 286. 

Musalmans, pp. 78, 83—88, 160. 

Mutiny. The-in Meeiut, pp. 168— 

186 . 

Muzaffaruagar Saini, p. 246. 

N. 


Nagla, pp. 176, 181. 

Nagla Kashi, p* 222. 

Kagla Katar, p. 292. 

Kahal, p. 10. 

Nais, p. 100. 

Najib-ud-daula, p. 156. 

Nala river, p. 237. 

Kanakshahis, p. 199. 

Nandali, p. 802. 

Kandpur, p. 23. 

Nauun, pp. 10, 63. 

KTarainpur, p. 23. 

Kauohandi fair, p. 274. 

Navigation, pp. 18, 73. 

Nek, p. 8. 

Newada, p. 56. 

Newspapers, p. 110, 

Nidhauli, p. 68. 

Nigauli, p. 302. 

Niloba, pp. 16, 63, 287. 

Nim Na^, p. 14. 

Nirpnra, pp. 66, 169, 288, 310. 

Niwari, pp. lo, 68, 249, 260, 251, 288. 
Nizampur, pp. 64, 288. 

Notified areas, pp. l44, 192, 203, 298, 
312. 

Nurpux, p. 53. 

o. 


Ocoupauoy tenants, pp. 109,188, 134. 
Occupations, p. lOl. ' 

Oilseeds, p. 44. 

Okhla, p. 8. 

Opittsi, p. 141. 


P. 


Pabla, p. 194. 

Pahuli, p. 16. 

Palhera, p. 61. 

Palwara, pp. 66, 297. 
panohi, pp. 252, 302. 

Panchlighat, pp. 176, 181. 

Panwars, p. 92 ; vide Rajputs. 

Parganas, pp. 116—119. 

Parichhatgarh, pp. 80, 175, 269, 260, 
289. 

Parichhatgarh estate, pp. 96—98, 120. 
Parpa, pp. 11, 19. 

Pasture lands, pp. 20, 294. 

Pasunda, p. 19. 

Pathanpura, p. 18. 

Pathans, p. 84. 

Patla, pp. 260, 290. 

Patparganj, p. 290. 

Pattharwalas, vide Banias. 

Pawarti, p. 18. 

Peas, p. 45. 

Phalauda, pp. 80, 245, 291. 

Phaphunda, p. 80. 

Pig, p. 24. 

Pilkhua, pp. 66, 80, 92, 183, 292. 
Pipalbera, p. 11. 

Plowden, Mr. T. 0, Bettlement Officer, 
pp. 123. 127. 

Police force, p. 138. 
police station, p. 186. 

Peculation, vide Census. 

Porter, Mr. J. 8., Settlement Officer, 
p 130. 

Post-offices, p. 143. 

Potatoes, p. 47. 

Pottery, pp. 66, 197* 

Prices, p. bO. 

Printing presses, p. 109. 

Proprietors, p. 107. 

Pundirs, pp. 92, 221; vide also Raj¬ 
puts. 

Pura, p. 63. 

Puth, pp. 14, 163, 294. 

Path pargana, pp. 21, 294. 

Puthi, p. 297. 

Q- 

Qayampur, p. 4. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak, p. 160. 

R. 


Baidhana, pp. 66, 2C0, 271. 
Railways, pp. 62, 67, 230. 
Rainfall, p> 30. 

Rajputs, pp. 84, 91—98 
Ramala, pp. 61, 214, 298. 
Bampur, p. l8. 

Ranchbar, p. 298. 



Ranghars, p. 194. 

Bardhana, vide Aurangnagar. 

Kasulput Dhaulri, vide Dhaulri. 
Basulpui Bohta, pp. 8, 19, 285> 298. 
Bataul^ pp. 51, 116, 194. 

Bauli, pp. 53, 260. 

Bavras, p. 100 

Reformed Presbyterian Mission, p. 
81. 

Registration, p. 142. 

Beh, pp. 7, 9, 19, 23,38, 227, 248, 248, 
257, 282, 290. 

Religions, p. 78. 

Rants, p. 109. 

Revenue, p. 136* 

Rice, p. 44. 

Rithaura, p. 214. 

Rivers, pp- 2, 18. 

Roads, pp. 68—71. 

Roman Catholics, p. 81. 

Rustampur, p. 51. 

s. 


Sadarpur, p. 11. 

Saddle-making, p. 198. 

Sadiqpur Sanauli, pp. 262, 299. 
Sadullapur, p. 61. 

Safflower, pp. 47, 202. 

Sah Mai, Jat. pp. 173,177, 210. 

Sainis, p. 100. 

Saiyids, pp. 84, 85, 154, 245. 

Saiyid Salar Masaud, p. 150. 

Sakhoti, pp. 65, 245, 271. 

Sakrauda, p. 19. 

Salawa, pp. 9, 64, 299. 

Salt, p. 22. 

Saltpetre, p. 23. 

Sandhills, pp. 11, 16, 243. 

Bankrad, p. 170. 

Sapnawat, pp. 19, 299. 

Sara, p. 288. 

Saraah, pp. 51, 283, 267. 

Sarawa, p. 800. 

Sarawa pargana, pp. 12, 300. 

Sardhana, pp. 9, 54, 81, 146, 157, 179, 
803. 

Sardhana family, pp. 85, 202, 205, 309. 
Sardhana pargana, p. 805. 

Sardhana tahsil, p. 310. 

Sarna, p. 286. 

Sarurpur, pp. 80, 262, 311. 

Sarwa, p. 19. 

Sathla, pp. 55, 245. 

Baiwai, p. 8. 

Schools, pp. Ill, 277. 

Settlements, pp. 119—186. 
bex, p. 78. 

Shahdara, pp. 61, 63, 166, 812. 
Shabjahanpar, pp. 66,259, 260, 813. 
Shanpur, p. 262. 

Shahzadpur, pp. 65, 230, 271. 
Sh^karpu^, pp. 31, 60. 


Bhakespear, Mr., Settlement Offlceii 

p. 121. 

Shamli, p. 10. 

Shamsher, p. 813. 

Sheep, p. 27. 

Bheikhpuri, p. 10. 

Sheikhs, pp. 83, 959. 

Sbeikhupur, p. 4. 

Sherpur, pp. 22, 296. 

Sikhera, p. lO. 

Sikhrauii, p. 61. 

Sikhs, p. 162. 

Sikri Khurd, pp. 10, 63, 176 , 250. 
Silampur, pp. 51, 233, 267. 

Silk, p. 66. 

Singauli Ahir, pp. 196, 314. 

Sisari, p. 174. 

Siwal, pp. 8, 284, 285, 314. 

Skinner family, pp. 43, 107, 218, 

221 . 

Smallpox, p. 33. 

Snakes, p. 25. 

Soap factory, pp. 67, 276. 

Societies, p. 110. 

Soils, p. 37. 

Somru. The Begam——, pp. 123, 157 
—162, 206, 806, 307. 

Sonars, p. 101. 

Stamps, p. 143. 

Sugarcane, p. 40. 

Sugar trade, pp. 62, 192. 

Sujra, pp. 116, 262. 

Sultanpur, pp. 54, 250, 261. 

Surajkund, Meerut, pp. 63, 273. 
buraj Mai, p. 166. 

Surana, pp. 249, 260, 814. 

T. 

Tagas, pp. 85, 98, 190, 249, 266, 268, 
286, 802. 

Tahsils, p. 116. 

Tanks, p. 57. 

Tarapur, p. 245. 

Tari, p. 141. 

Tatar pur, p. 80. 

Tatiri, pp. 194, 315. 

Telegraph, p. 144. 

Telis, p. 83. 

Temperature, p. 80. 

Tenants, p. 103, 

Thomas, Cfeorge, p. 159. 

Tikri, p. 315. 

Timber, p. 28. 

Timkia, pp. 8,159, 285. 

Timur. Invaaion of——, pp. 17,151^ 
158. 

Tobacco, pp. 46, 63. 

Tomars, p. 91; vide also Rajputi. 
Topography, pp. 2—18. 

Towns, p. 77. 

Trade, pp. 61, 974. 

Trees, p. 22. 

Tagaoa, pp. 51 y 967. 




tmisx. 


Vfl 


u. 

Udepur, p. 16. 
Ujhera, p. 8. 
Uldipur, p. 364. 
Upehra, p. 816. 

Urd, p. 44. 


Vaccination, p. 33. 
Village munsifs, p. 116, 
Villages, pp. 77—102. 
Vital statistios, p. 31. 

w. 

Wages, p. 60. 

Wait, pp. 14, 229. 


Waste land, p. 19. 

Waterways, p. 73. 

Water*works, pp. 64, 277. 

Weights and measures, p. 63. 

Wells, p. 66. 

Whe^t, p. 44. 

Wild animals, p. 34. 

Wilson, General Sir Arohdale, pp« 
171—173, 246. 

Wilson, Mr. J. 0., p. 179. 

Wolves, p. 24. 


z. 


Zabita Khan, p. 166. 
Zainpur, p. 90. 
Zamindars, p. 107. 
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